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INDIA DURING THE JUBILEE REIGN. 


The rititivcs of India have already celebrated the Jubilee, 
and so far have appeared in the v'ery van of loyal demon- 
stration. In this remarkable manifestation of theirs, there 
doubtless were four guiding motives : first, a natural desire 
to please a Ruling Power with which — notwithstanding all 
drawbacks or abatements — they are, on the whole, well 
contented ; second, a pride in belonging to an Empire 
visibly ascending, expanding, increasing ; third, a feeling 
of thankfulness for many material and^moral benefits which 
a forty years’ retrospect brings into bright r«“lief; fourth, 
a hope that still further benefits, in the same ‘directions as 
before or in new directions, may .irise during the course of 
affairs, or be specially conferred. All these motives are 
quite consistent with dissatisfaction in respect to particular 
details, or to specific circumstances in the present ; and on 
the whole they fully suffice to account for the heartiness of 
the loyalty that has been demonstrated. 

In this paper I purpose to review briefly and summarily 
the facts, reasons, and considerations why, not only a 
patriotic Briton, but also a thoughtful and well-informed 
Itidian,^ may look back with pleasure on the fifty years 
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not relate to historical events, but^will 
be one brr^u^ only, of administrative improvements, of 
materia] development, of moral progress, of social reform. 
To present anything like a > historical summary of the 
events during the half-century would be to exceed the 
allowable limits of this essay. But I must here call to mind, 
that just before the middle of our period, the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the administration of India 
was assumed by the Crown in 1858. India was really an 
Empire, and the term imperial was habitually used there for 
all that relate<j to the whole country. In 1877 the title of 
Empress of India was formally assumed by the British 
' 3 oyer^b** Since then India has become officially, as it 

an Empire. 
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V. The oceaa-borne commerce, the inland trade, the 
roads and the railways. 

VI. The famines, the canals of irrigation, the forests; 

VII. The public administration, the Covendnted Ser- 
vice, the Uncovenanted Service, Europeaivand Native. . 

•VIII. The legislation and the Courts of Justice, the 
land-settlements, the police and the prisons. 

IX. The national education, the universities, the aspi- 
rations of the educated natives. 

X. The changes in rites and customs, the public 
charities, the religious missions. 

Under each of these ten headings I shall endeavour 
to illustrate the difference between 1837 and 1887. But 
the terms employed must be of a short and general cha- 
racter only. 

Before proceeding to the first heading which relates 
to territorial extension and* to military frontiers, it may be 
well to enumerate, without any description, the chief 
battles, sieges, and disasters that have signalized the annals 
of the half-century. 

During this time the British Government in India won 
the following victories in the field: JJaharajpur, 1841 ; 
Meani, 1843; Sobraon, 1846; Aliwal, \;.846 ; Ferozshah, 
1846; Gujerat, 1848; Rangun, 1852; Caubul, 1878; 
Candahar, 1880. 

The battles of Mudki, 1846, and Chilianwala, 1848, 
were fought without decisive result. 

In the same period the following sieges or assaults were 
conducted to a successful issue: Ghazni, 1839; Multan, 
1848; Delhi, 1857 ; Lucknow, 1858; Jhansi, 1858. 

. , Next to this category may be placed the defence of 
Jel^labad, 1841 ; of Candahar, 1841 ; of Agra, 1857; of 
Lucknow, 1857. 

Campaigns in mountainous or hilly regions were con- 
ducted in the passes between Khyber and Caubul, 1842 ; 
in the Peshawar mountains, 1864; in Bhutan, 1865; in 
the Lpshai hills, 1871. 
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On the other hand, disasters were suffered at Caubul, 
1841 ; Delhi, 1857 ; Cawnpore, 1857 ; and Matwand, 1880. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the military expedi- 
tions undertaken against wild tribes on the North-Western 
frontier. If counted they would exceed thirty in number. 

Nor in a summary like this can the lesser fights and 
the heroic deeds during the War of the Mutinies be 
detailed. The sum-total of that terrific outburst, that des- 


perate struggle, and that ultimate victory, ’constitutes the 
greatest event in our fifty years. 

The first heading, then, is that of the imperial area and 
surveys, the territorial acquisitions, and the frontiers. 

The survey of the Indian area is probably the greatest 
work of its kind that has been ever undertaken by any 
Government in any country. It consists of the Grc<it 
Trigonometrical Survey, fixing with absolute precision the 
heights of the highest mountains, and the sites of the 
principal places ; the topographical survey, presenting the 
details of all the hilly tracts , the revenue survey, presenting 
the boundaries ’of every jwrish or village; the cadastral 
survey, showing all the fields in each p irish ; the forest 
survey, showing the tracts under professional consf*r\ am > , 
the engineering survey for the railways and the canals of 
irrigatkm ; the geological survey, describing the rock for- 
mations, the coal-bearing and metalliferous regions, the 
marine surveys of the long coast-lines, and the soundings 
thereto adjacent. This operation is vast in its combination, 


and 18 composed of many parts, pertaining to a country of 
i| mililicm of square miles, neariy as large as the Continent 


^tmope (exclusive pf Russia). It has been, for the most 
within the last fifty years, though in several 
it was begun before that time. , In 
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^ 'ifiy country in Europe. If the vastness 
Ifa^ildiaft armii he remembered, then the magnitude 
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which comprise about four-fifths of the whole Indian area. 
They pertain in many respects to the native States also, 
which comprise the remaining fifth. In some respects, 
however! such as the surveys of i)arishes ami fieUls, some 
of the native States are behindhand. 

The imperial area of India, containing one and a half 
million of square miles, embraces the native States as well 
as the Briti.sh territories. It includes the newly aniu;,\ed 
Burma, but is exclusive of Nepal and Beluchistan, both of 
which States, however, are really members of the British 
Kmpire. The question, then, arises, How much of this area 
has been acquired within the fifty years ? 'fhe answer is 
supplied by this short table : — 
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These territories were all outside the Mminre before the 
beginning of the Jubilee period, and have come within the 
Empire subsequently. 

In general terms, it may be staled that the Indian 
Empire was formed, and, in some e.sscntial re.si)ects, con- 
solidated, before the Jubilee period began. All who rejoice 
in the sight of the political fabric that now rears its stately 
head, must regard with respectful gratitude the memory of 
its founders or builders (before our period), Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, Lake, Munro, Shore, 
Elphinslone, Metcalfe, Amherst, Bcntinck. But within our 
. period there have beer! additions, amounting in all to about 


This was constituted as a native Stale. 
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one-fourth of the present area, one-fortieth of the present 
population, and one-fifteenth of the present revenue. 

Further within the period, several territories which 
belonged, indeed, to the Empire, but were native States, 
have come under British administration, and have been 
joined to the British territories. These are shown in the 
following table : — 


State. 

Area in 
squaie miles. 

Trosent 1 Present an- i Mode of j 
popiilntion. nual revenue.’ acquisition. , 

Year. 

Sattara 

5,000 

! ^ !t ! 

1,000,000. 210,000 Lapse ; 

1849 

Jhansi 

4,000 

1,000,000 [ 200,000 Lapse i 

1S53 

Nagpur j 

61,000 

I 5, 1 00,000 ‘ 500,000 ; Lapse 

11,700,000' 2,000,000 ! Annexationi 

1.^54 

Oudh 1 

1 

24,100 

1856 

Total i 

1 94.100 

i 1 

18,800,000 i 2,910,000 ; 



These territories, then, have in the course of events 
been transferred from itative to British administration. 
They constitute, indeed, an addition to the British terri- 
tories, but their, transfer from one territorial category to 
another makes no difference to the extent of the Empire, 

The province of Ber^r is not included in this category, 
as it belongs to the Nizam’s dominions, although it is by 
treaty under British administration. 

Within the fifty years there have been nine considerable 
wars, irrespective of lesser wars. Of these considerable wars 
the first Afghan war led to no territorial advantage ; the 
second Afghan war produced only a small cession in Pishin 
and Sibi. The overshadowing war of the Mutinies caused 
but little annexation, as the native States vrere signalize^ 
by loyalty; ohly some few insignificant acquisitions were 
made. The Bhutan war led to a small acquisition at the foot 
of the Eastern Himalayas. But the two Panjab wars and 
the Sind war placed the whole basin of the Indus and 
its four tributaries under British dominion. And the tw'o 
Burmese wars — now known as the. second and third, the 
first having taken place before our period — brought the 
delta and valley of the Iraw'addy within the Indian Empi're, 
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The two main conquests, namely, those in the Panjab 
and Burma, took place on the western and the eastern limits 
of the Empire. Consequently, while the frontiers on the 
north anti towards the south, being bounded by the mighty 
tlimalayas and by the sea respectiv'cly, have remained 
without change, those on the west ami east have been 
wholly changed. 

On the north-west, in 1837, fair frontier had no line 
marked out by nature geographically. It ran indefinitely 
through the flat region b< tween Delhi and the Satlej, and 
through the desert that separates Rajputana from the 
Indus basin. Now, however, the frontier has a rigid and 
prominent character. It is formed by a mountain range 
as by a wall — almost like a natural circumvallation — from 
the Khyber Pass near Peshawar to tlui hills that jut out 
into the sea near Karachi. Again, in 1837, the North- 
Eastern frontier was formed by the range of hills that 
.separates the littoral province of Arracan — on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal — from the Irawadily basin. It is now 
formed, firstly, by the range that separate.s the valley of 
the Sitang river from the basin of the Meinam, or Meh- 
Nam, I hen it winds round the southern border of the 
Burmese .Shan States, till it touches the Chinese Yunnan. 
Separating Yunnan from Upper Burma, it passes through 
the wild regions whence, the Irawaddy and the Meh-Kong 
have their .source, till it reaches thee.xin.Muily of Assam. 

I he whole length of the Nf)rth - VVest(!rn frontier, 
some 2,000 miles from Peshawar to Karachi, was infested 
^by fierce, warlike, and fanatical tribe.s. It hits been subdued, 
after much fighting, in detail ; and, by the long sustained 
exercise of political skill, it has at last been reduced to 
quiet, and to such civilization as may be possible in .such 
regions. The pacification of this frontier forms one of 
the items of British achievement during the pre.sent reign. 

Having thus sketched the extension, during our period, 
of an Empire which, while consisting chiefly of British 
terrin>Mes, includes also native States under British control 
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and protection, I must, before proceeding to the next 
heading, allude briefly to these native States. In round 
numbers they are 450 in number (greater and lesser together), 
have a total area of half a million of square mile’s, and a 
population of 50 millions. On the whole they were stead- 
fast during the dangers of 1857, and many of them were 
signally loyal. The account of administration to be given 
in the future headings will refer not 10 them, but to the 
British territory. But their administration has been 
beneficially affected by British example, and they have 
followed, or imitated, most of the British reforms. By 
the gracious favour of the British Sovereign they have 
been admitted to two Orders of Knighthood, namely, that 
of the Star of India, and that of the Indian Empire. As 
minority is of frequent occurrence, the minors become 
wards of the Briti.sh Governntent, and are thus well edu- 
cated. Special colleges ‘have also been established for 
young native princes and their relatives. 

The recognition in 1858 of their right to adopt heirs has 
set their old anxieties at rest. If for them there be a 
Magna Charta, it is this. 

The next heading is that of the census and the popula- 
tion, the classification of religions and occupations, and the 
condition of the people. 

Within the fifty years there has been a really vast 
increase of population, partly from natural increment or 
multiplication, partly from accession of territory. But the 
comparative statistics of the two years, though they can be 
estimated with confidence, cannot be stated with precision.. 
For in the earlier part of the two years there was no census 
worthy of the name. It was then thought politically 
hazardous to institute an imperial census, and there was a 
hesitancy in carr}'ing out any measure of that kind. During 
the period, however, a census was taken, first for one 
province, then for another. But it was not till 1881 that 
a census was completely taken for the whole Emgire in 
a form which admitted of comparison with a census fieafly 
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complete, taken ten years previously. Then it was ascer- 
tained that the population of the Empire (including' both 
the British territories and the native States) amounted to 
253 milli6ns of^ souls, and had increased about 13 millions 
by jiatural increment during the preceding ten years, or 
at the rate of i! millions, say 1,200,000, yearly, notwith- 
standing mortality from two wulesprcad famines within the 
decennial period, 'I'liis increase, too, occurrcil in the British 
territories only. 'I'here must in the native States have 
been some increase also which cannot bee-Kaclly ascertained. 

Since 1881 the natural increase must have be.en going 
on, especially as no famine has occurred. Burma Proper, 
too, or Ava, has been added, with a population of about 3 
millions. Thus we may su[jposc the present jiopulation to 
be hardly short of 260 millions, e.xclusive of Belfichistan, 
Nepal, and Bhutan, which must contain several millions of 
people. 

From this truly grand basis 1 proceed to estimate what 
the population of the Empire may have been in 1837, so as 
to reckon the increase from that year up to 1887. 

For this comparison I reckon the 23,770,000, or say 
24 millions, already shown as belonging to Sind, the Panjab 
Proper, with Jammu and Kashmir, and Burma (including 
both Lower Burma or Pegu, and Upper Burma or Ava). 
These I deduct from the 260 millions. By the experience 
of the last decennial perio<l the annual increment may be 
judged to have been more than a million annually, say 
1,100,000. This would give 55 millions for the fifty 
years. The two sums make a total of 79 millions. Thus, 
for purposes of comparison, we must deduct the 79 millions 
from the 260 millions of 1887, and .say that in 1837 the 
population could not have been more than 181 millions, 
and that in round numbers the population of the Indian 
Empire has increased by 79 millions during the Jubilee 
period. If there is any fault in the calculation it will be 
this, that the increment has been greater than that above 
rtekbned. For certainly the histories of 1837 seldom set 
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down the population at mor« than 150 millions for the 
Empire' as it then was. 

At the beginning of our period the Empire embraced 
the whole Hindu race, about 195 millions of souls, and still 
embraces it. But within the period a considerable addition 
has been made to the Muhammadan population by the 
conquest of Sindh. By the annexation of the Panjab the 
Sikh race became one of the nationalities of the Empire. 
By the conquest, first of Pegu, and then of Upper Burma, 
an important section of the Buddhist world has come under 
British rule. 

Within the period the Hindu race has grown in numbers 
and in status ; it has gained intellectual power by jneans of 
education, and has risen in influence more than any other 
race in the Empire. But the Muhammadan population, 
while multiplying fast in the eastern districts of the En:\pire, 
has on the whole been losing ground in respect of political 
status and influence. The Parsis, Zoroastrians or fire- 
worshippers, have increased in numbers much, but still more 
in wealth and status. The aboriginal tribes are probably 
not increasing, and it is thought that many of their people 
are drifting away into Hinduism. 

From the midst of Hinduism has sprung the new sect 
of Brahmos, who may be described as theists. Though their 
number may not be absolutely great, yet their weight is 
important, as they are the representatives of the newly 
educated classes. The origin and progress of this interest- 
ing sect may be regarded as the outcome of the Western 
education, as a protest against the mythological faith of 
later Hinduism, and as a return to tiie Vedic philosophy 
which ushered in the dawn of the Hindu nund. It is 
morally and intellectually the most remarkable phenomenon 
of our period. , 

The occupations of the people have not changed 
during our period in any essential respect save one. The 
bulk is still agricultural ; the artisan classes have, on the 
' whole, the same proportion as formerly ; for while. 'some 
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autcient manufactures have died out, other new industries 
have arisen. The exception is that of the military classes. 
Before our period these were very numerous and important, 
and remained so after its beginning. But during its course, 
espepially since the war of the Mutinies, they have been* 
decreasing fast. The habits of the people have become 
less warlike and more home-abiding or domestic. This 
change arises from the circumstances of the time under the 
Pax Britannica, the improvement in work and wages, the 
multiplication of civil employments, and the security of 
landed tenure. Together with the lessening demand for 
native soldiery, the supply of recruits for the native army, 
n the British territories, has shrunk considerably. 

Though the death-rate is comparatively high, the 
physical condition of the people must have been .sensibly 
improved, by the sanitary reforms introduced within our 
period ; the drainage works in all the great cities and most 
of the larger towns; the noble water-works at all the 
crowded centres of population ; the urban conservancy 
more or less in all districts ; the vaccination ; the special 
treatment of epidemics of cholera, small-pox, fever, and other 
plagues ; and the famine-relief operations. The ravages 
of these dread diseases have been checked undoubtedly. 
Still it must be sorrowfully admitted that occasionally epide- 
mics have desolated whole tracts of country, and, after being 
checked, reappear destructively in a form almost chronic, 
and lasting over months and even years, thus baffling pro- 
fessional skill and preventive effort. 

Inquirers and statisticians have often feared that the 
sanitary reforms, the relief on the largest scale in times of 
famine, the very Pax Britannica, of which we are justly 
prou(^, may cause the population to increase to an amount 
beyond the capabilities of the soil for sustenance. Cer- 
tainly the population in several large districts is too dense, 
and in some tracts there is a tendency to conge.stion. The 
emigration from such tracts to the tropical colonies,, as 
, Mailritius, British Guiana, and the West Indies, however 
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important for those regions, has produced no appreciable 
effect on the population of India. Within the Indian 
Empire there is yet much land available. Though the 
average in congested districts may range from 460 to 800 
to the square mile, yet for the whole country it is .not 
high, being only 180. Moreover the cultivated land by 
agricultural improvements may be, and by artificial irriga- 
tion certainly is being or will be, augmented greatly. 
Philanthropic observers, measuring their inferences by 
exclusively European standards, have become sometimes 
apprehensive, lest the people, multiplying over-fast, should 
outgrow their food supply, and should lapse into pauperism. 
But if the people produce, earn, and ‘possess much less 
than Europeans, yet they need much less for livelihood and 
comfort. If the narrow margin, which with the poor in all 
countries exists between their. resources and their neces- 
sities, be compared for England and India respectively, 
the difference will be in favour of India. In other words, 
the Indian poor do not feel the pinch of want, the res 
angusla domi, so severely as the English poor. As to food- 
supply, two points are noteworthy : first, that in all the 
wide-spread famines which have happened, the grain, rice 
and corn, for famishing multitudes has always come from 
within the limits of India itself ; second, that India has 
always exported edible grains by millions of hundred- 
weight annually, and has of late become one of the principal 
wheat-importing countries to the English markets. Within 
our period, again, the prices of food and the wages of 
labour have nearly doubled in India. At the same time, the 
rate of interest on which accommodation can be obtained by 
the people, has fallen considerably. The improvement in the 
cottages and in the domestic implements of the poor is 
notorious. The development of the trade will be seen 
presently. Poverty, then, cannot, in a politico-economic 
sense, be said to be deepening amidst a people whose 
numbers are growing, whose cultivation is expanding, 
whose prices and wages are rising, whose dwellings* are , 
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improving, whose trade is increasing, and whose exportation 
of edible, grains is ver)^ considerable, and among whom the 
absorption of the precious metals is appreciable. 

Our third heading is that of the revenues and receipts, 
the land-thx, the finances, and the public debt. 

In this statement I follow the old method, to which the* 
Government of India still adhere, whereby £i is set 
down to every ten rupees, though the relative value of 
the two sums is fluctuating, and in these days there is a 
difference as against the rupees. 

The revenues and receipts of the British- Indian terri- 
tories (irrespective of the native States) are nowadays 
swollen by .several new items, such as those relating to the 
guaranteed railways. Thus the comparison is rendered, 
perhaps, unduly favourable to 1887 in respect to 1837. 
But technically it is necessary to t.ake the total as it has 
been shown in the Indian Inidgets for several years past. 
Thus taken, the total for 1887 -may be set down at 76 
millions sterling, by the Indian Budget, showing a slight 
surplus over the e.xpenditurc. The corre-sponding total for 
1837-8 may be set down at 2\ millions .sterling, by 
Prinsep’s tables, showing a difference of 55 millions 
between the beginning and the end of the Jubilee period, 
or an increase of 250 per cent. Of this increase it will 
be observed that 8 millions are due to the accession of 
territory already shown under the tw’o categories of my 
first heading. 'Fhe remainder of the increa.se is due 
in part to the accession of new items of receipt, in part 
to the augmentation of taxation, in part to natural growth 
of the public resources. On the one hand, the direct 
taxation has been raised in some respects. For instance, 
the income-tax is a new fiscal invention within the period. 
The salt-tax may be reckoned in the same category ; it is 
an ancient impost, but its rate has been raised, and whereas 
the article used to be obtained from India alone, it is now 
in part obtained from England. On the other hand, many 
direct taxes of a miscellaneous character have been 
.abolished, and many import duties have been remitted. 
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The assessment of the land-tax, which is the fiscal 
mainstay, has been revised' within our period for all 
provinces of the Empire except the permanently settled 
provinces of Bengal and Behar. The revision has ex- 
tended either to every field or to the holding of hvery tax- 
payer. Scrupulous moderation has been observed^* in 
many places much reduction has been allowed, and usually 
the increase obtained has been due to the expansion of 
cultivation. 

The expenditure has, of course, grown, /ari/assu, with 
the revenues and receipts. During the earlier part of our 
period the difference was not always technically marked 
between the deficit which may happen in the ordinary or 
internal administration, and the deficit arising from external 
expenditure on war, or from an extraordinary outlay on 
material development. If these external or extraordinary 
charges be kept separate, therj, in general terms, it may be 
said that, throughout our period, India has paid her way 
financially quite well. Since i860, when a budget sys- 
tem on the English model was formally introduced, and 
when the expenses ijroperly chargeable to the public debt 
or the capital account were duly exhibited, there have been 
indeed some years of deficit on the ordinary or internal 
account of the Empire, but there have also been years of 
surplus. And on the whole the surplus has overbalanced 
the deficit. This calculation, too, includes the fact that 
India has paid from her ordinary account full fifteen millions 
sterling for the relief of famine. She also paid from her 
cash balances fourteen millions towards the expenses of 
the last Afghan war. 

In its ordinary expenditure of about 76 millions sterling 
the Government devotes a goodly proportion to the civil 
administration, which is specially directed towards the 
benefit and the progress of the people. Of the whole ex- 
penditure! about 19 millions are devoted to defence, including 
the army and the navy, 7 millions to the collection of the 
revenue, 5 millions to the interest on debt, and the re- 
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maining 45 millions to the civil administration and to 
public improvement of ail sorts. This is exclusive of 
the annual outlay on material improvement from capital 
account 

Of thb expenditure, it is remarkable that more than 
one-fourth, amounting to 16 millions (including loss by 
exchange), is incurred in England. This proportion has 
increased greatly within our period by reason of loans 
contracted in England of which the interest is payable 
there, and by reason of the quantities of stores for, public 
works which have to be purchased there also. The charge 
for the pensions payable to retired officers, civil and 
military, always has been considerable. The sum annually 
payable by India is reckoned in gold for England ; and as 
India has only silver wherewith to pay, the loss thus ' 
entailed on her by the depreciation of silver has proved 
excessive. On the other hand, the trade of India has not 
suffered, but in some respects has' rather benefited, by this 
depreciation. 

The history of the public debt within our period has 
been interesting and remarkable. The total amount at the 
beginning of this period stood at 31 millions sterling 
(according to.Prinsep's table), and had been incurred en- 
tirely for war. It now stands at nearly 165 millions sterling, 
showing an increase of 134 millions. This increase has 
arisen partly from war and partly from those public im- 
provements which for all countries are included in the 
capital account. To this total, for popular exposition, we 
may add the 93 millions of capital expended on railways, 
of which capital the interest is guaranteed by the State. 
This would bring the sum-total of State obligations up to 
nearly 259 millions. In round numbers it may be said that 
of the 259 millions of State obligations, nearly 65 millions 
hive been spent on material improvements, railways, canals, 
and other public works, which already yield a net return more 
than equal to the interest on the borrowed ciipital, and 
93 millions on the Guaranteed Railways. The remainder, 
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about 101 millions, equal to less than the State revenues 
and receipts for two years, have been spent on war. The 
suppression of the Mutinies, and of the consequent dis- 
turbance, cost 36 millions out of this sum. The general 
condition of indebtedness is not otherwise than satisfactory. 

Of the debt, by far the larger portion is held by English 
people. A portion, however, amounting to 20 millions 
sterling, is held by the natives of India. At the beginning of 
our period the rate of interest was 5 per cent, for the most 
part, seldom less and sometimes more. At the end it 
ranges from 3^ to 4J per cent. 

The financial control of the Supreme Government of 
India has within our period been strengthened by the cen- 
tralization of audit and account. Since i860, too, a budget 
statement on the English model has been introduced. But 
since 1872 a separate Provincial Finance for the adminis- 
tration of various local services has been provisionally 
settled for each province in the Empire. 

Popular savings banks have grown up within our period, 
having now about 4^ millions sterling of deposits. 

During the fifty years the coinage of silver in India has 
amounted to 299 millions sterling, and that of gold to 
2i millions. 

Further, in i860, a State paper-currency was introduced, 
which now has a circulation of about 1 5 millions sterling. 

The fourth heading contains the defensive arrangements, 
the Army, European and Native, the Navy, and Marine. 

During our period the army of India as a local or sepa- 
rate force has been abolished and amalgamated with the 
forces of the Crown. It consisted in some part of 
Europeans, but chiefly of natives. After the amalgama- 
tion a staff corps was formed for India, to consist of officers 
who, after serving for a while with European regiments, 
should be devoted either to the native army or to employ 
in the civil and political departments. 

The total number of the forces in 1837 amounted to 
36,000 Europeans, 2 1 S,ooo natives, in all 254,000. In 1S87 
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the number stands at 69,000 Europeans, 1 26,000 natives, in 
all 195,000. In 1S37 the cost of the army was eight 
millions sterling. The number of men is less now, but the 
cost is more than double. In return for the increased 
cost we have an augmentation of fighting power. Mid- 
way. in the period after the War of the Mutinies the 
composition of the forces wjis materially modified, the 
native element being reduced, the European element being 
strengthened so much as to be nearly doubled. In 1837 
there was one European soldier to six native ; but in 1887 
there is one European soldier to two native. It must be 
added, however, that of the native police some 50,000 are 
armed and disciplined. The artillery arm, always important, 
“ubique" (according to its proud motto), is under no circum- 
stances so supremely important as in Asiatic warfare. In 
1837 the artillery in India was in part European, but 
in large part native. In .1887 it is (with some slight 
e.xceptions) entirely European. At the beginning of the 
period the fortresses, the arsenals, and magazines, the 
central treasuries, and many strategic points were for the 
most part garrisoned by native troops. They arc now 
almost entirely garrisoned by European troops. This again 
is an important difference. The horses for the army in 
1837 were largely obtained from local studs or from Indian 
home-bred markets. They are in 1887 obtained in part 
only from local resources, and in the larger part from Aus- 
tralia and from the countries bordering on or beyond the 
Persian Gulf. 

It would here be interesting to compare the former and 
the present proportions which the soldiery bear to the civil 
population. Of the 260 millions of poi)ulation, about 200 
millions belong to the British territories, exclusive of the 
native States. The total of 195,000 soldiers would give 
one soldier to 1,050 inhabitants. But it may be doubted 
whether this calculation is quite fair to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of these territories, because a portion of the army 
is cantoned beyond their limits in native .States. There 

3 
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is practically, however, iio other way of showing the cal* 
culation except' the one adopted above. In the same way 
it |s probable that in 1837 the proportion must have bera 
one soldier to every 600 inhabitants. 

It were superfluous to dilate on the difliereifce which 
armament can make in military power. All the changes 
that have in this respect been introduced in Britain have 
almost simifltaneously spread to India. 

During our period the barracks of the European soldiery 
have been entirely reconstructed on vastly improved plans. 
Numerous other arrauigements have been made for the 
comfort and welfare of the men. And the. reorganization 
of the native forces under the Crown has been so managed 
as to lessen the former proportion of European officers (a 
certain proportion being retained for safety), and thus to 
augment the status and the responsibility of the native 
officers. 

In no country does military power depend more on the 
meanis of rapid movement than in India. This mobility 
has been enormously augmented by the railway system, to 
which I shall presently advert, and which has, been created 
wholly within our period. 

;^On the whole, it may be said that without any increase 
of numerical strength there has been a potent growth in 
fightii^ power and warlike resource in the fifty years, and 
ffiat the composition of the forces is far more conducive to 
the fundamental safety «f the Empire now than formerly. 

Besides the British forces in India, there are the forces 
employed by the native States. The total number of 
these is reckoned at 345,000 men in various stages of 
oiganization and di^ipline. 

At the beginniiig of our period the naval defence and 
service of India was entrusted to the Indian Navy. *•«' But 
midday in the period, thatis, in i86ii, the Indian Navy was 
abolished, after a long .career of usefulness and honour. 
An arrangement was theamade for India with the British Ad* 
nUraliy that a cei^n number of ships ^hopkl be 
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statiodlld in Indian waters, under a separate^navsd command 
for the East I ndi^ There are generally some fovuteen sh^ 
of war, unarmoured, on this duty, cruising from the Red Sea 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, from Ceylorf to the end of 
the Bay of Bengal, and from Bombay to the African coast. . 
Two* small ironclads for harbour defence are also stationed 
at Bombay. The provision for naval force would of cour^ 
be quite inadequate in event of any war threatening India 
from seawdrd, but it can be speedily reinforced from the 
United Kingdom. 

The Indian marine, with the dockyards at Calcutta 
and Bombay, his been re-constituted. For naval warfare, 
however^ these dockyards would be wholly insufhcient 
The main duty of the marine relates to sea transport 
between India and Burma, or between Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The marine service has, ’further, a helpful resource in 
the private companies that navigate the Eastern waters, re« 
presented by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company within our period. 
Both these companies have powerful fleets of vessels, which 
can be placed at the disposal of the Government in time of 
war, and can render emergent service in time of peace. 
For instance, in 1874 the transport of rice supplies for the 
Bengal famine from Rangun to Calcutta was done by 
one of these companies, the British Indian. In 1878 the 
despatch of a force from Bombay to Malta was managed 
chiefly through the means of these two companies together. 

Having thus touched on the topics primarily affecting 
the existence of an Empire — ^namely, the territorial area, the 
population, the finances, the army and navy — I proceed to 
matters of an economic and social character. I thus 
arrive at my fifth heading, which relates to the ocean-borne 
commerce, the inland trade, the roads, and railways. 

The development of the ocean-borne commerce^ fonns 
one of the greatest national factors during our fifty ^ 
progress.^ Its total amount, imports and exports, ^tfchan- 
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dise and treasure, stood at 22 millions sterling of annual 
value in 1837, and stands at 141 millions in 1887; the 
difference between the beginning and the end of our period 
being 119 millions of annual value, or an increase of more 
than six-fold. There are other remarkable differences 
besides the difference of amount 

At the beginning the foreign trade with Europe went 
wholly by the long sea route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It now goes to a large extent, over two-thirds, by 
the Suez Canal. It was then carried entirely by sailing 
vessels ; now much the larger part is carried by steamers. 
It was then concentrated primarily in Bntain, and after the 
ainount needed there for home consumption had been 
retained, the remainder was thence distributed among the 
nations of Europe. This distribution, which in its day was 
favourable to British ports and markets, has been much 
affected by the opening of the Suez Canal. N owadays much 
traffic from India is not only diverted thus to Mediterranean 
and Black Sea harbours, but also goes to the northern sea- 
ports of the Continent. In round numbers it may be said 
that 60 per cent, of India’s foreign trade is with the United 
‘Kingdom, and 40 per cent, with the other nations of the 
world. 

Throughout our period the main characteristic of the 
foreign trade has been this, that India exports raw produce 
and receives manufactured articles in return. She still 
exports, indeed, as she has always exported, some articles 
of rare .beauty and interest, but their bulk and aggregate 
value are relatively inconsiderable. In the beginning 
some cereals, as rice and maize, seeds, fibres, and some 
articles, as sugar, tobacco, spices, dyes, drugs, were the. 
cjiief staples. But by the close of our period this list has 
become enlarged by some important particulars. Tea is 
now a very valuable export, and next after it comes coffee. 
The exportation of jute has atisen and grown within our 
period.' The trade in the other fibres expanded as an 
indirect consequence of th6 war with Russia in 185.^^ The 
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exportation of cotton became suddenly inflated as a direct 
consequence of the American Civil War in 1863. Though 
it sank aftet the conclusion of the war, yet the impulse 
which had been given remained in some degree. The 
agricultural events throughotrt the world since 1880, andr 
the consequent fall in prices, have imparted a wonderful 
stimulus to one cereal in India — namely, wheat. That 
staple of export, which was insignificant at the beginning of 
our period, now amounts to 16 millions of cwts. annually. 
It forms a proportion of one-fourth in the total importation 
of foreign wheat into the United Kingdom. 

Of the total importation of manufactured articles into 
India, more than nine-tenths are from the United Kingdom. 
Our British manufacturers, then, are as yet in full possession 
of the Indian market, which is the greatest they now have, 
and which, next after that of China, is also the greatest 
they could possibly obtain in the. present condition of the 
world. In the textile branch of industry the cotton goods 
hold the principal place, but the importation of woollen 
goods is as yet imperfectly developed, and perhaps is only, 
so to speak, in its infancy. The importation of iron and 
other metals .of plant and machinery from Britain has fast 
grown during the latter portion of our period. It already 
is equal to one-fourth of the total export of these exports 
from Britain, and affords a prospect of further development. 
Before our period the salt consumed by the vast population 
w^ obtained locally in Indian But for the la.st twenty 
years about one-third of the supply, chiefly needed for 
consumption in the Gangetic provinces, is imported from 
England. 

The shipping that carries this ocean-borne traffic at the 
beginning was chiefly under the British dag, but partly also 
under other fls^s. But now about fifteen-sixteenths of it 
are under the British flag only. In Indian, as in other ports, 
this result is partly owihg to the decrease of ship-building 
in America, in consequence of tariff arrangements there. 
The «l^regate tonnage now stands at 3! millions of tons, 
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«qttal to more thaii one-ljitrd of the totals British diifi|»i^. 
Accommodation has.|teen afforded by the docks at Bombayv 
and hy the harbour arrangements at Calautta. * 

The coasting trade has -b^n fostered by the marine 
.arrangemmits. mentioned under the last heading, in regard 
to steamers. But also the country'rigged natiVi^yp^t pl3rii^ 
along the 3,000 miles of coast are to be re^oned by some 
thoijisands of vessels. 

The river traffic in the lower reaches of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra has been mightily developed. The supply 
of boats abd boatmen in various parts of the Empire is 
excellent. 

# The hdand trade has within our period been promoted 
enormously, first by metalled roads, and second by railways. 
Unmetalled roads existed previously, and metalling or 
macadamizing had begun, but it was during this time 
that the metalling of the .main'lines was undertaken. The 
mileage thus metalled may be reckoned at about 10,000 
miles, much of which length was finely engineered amidst 
physical obstacles. The railways now hav^ a total length 
of. 4 3,000 miles. They have been made either undm* State 
^arantee (of interest on capital), or directly fay State 
ca^tal. They carry about 19 millions of tons of goods 
annually,, and issue 81 millions of tickets to passengers: 
.The result is, of course, due to our. period, and it shows 
how hugely the natives are availing themselves of this new 
advantage.. j * 

Besides general consequences, there are some particular 
consequences traceable during the> last twenty years, more 
or less to steamer<borne ocean traffic and to railways. The 
working of coal-mines in several parts of India has been 
Stimulated considerably, that of iron-mines al^ though 
to a^mUch smaller extent The manufacture of [deoe goods 
on the;firit»h modd and with , Briddi machinery has been 
largely established, at Bombay |< and die same thi^ has-been 
done with the jute rodnu&ctures at Gdmitta: * ' . 

;..»ln.«onnect}on taSways these- -of. oouile^ the 
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electrictdi^ra^s. Biesrdes the td^aphs aldng nul'- 
ways^ lhe Government has now abont 25,000 
own teli^^phs, along which some 370,000 {wd meji 4 ages 
are despatched yearly. * 

The next heading shall comprise certain matters affiscth^ 
the phyd^ condition of the country and the people, namdy, 
rile famines, the canals of irrigation, and the forests. 

During the hfty years, dearth and the consequent mis^ 
have occurred from time to time. There was faUflne in the 
North-Western Provinces during 1837 and during i86i,in 
Orbsa during 1865, in Rajputdna during 1868, in Bengal 
an(i Behar during 1874, in Western and Southern India' 
during 1877, including the Bombay Presidency and the 
Madras Presidency with Mysore. These may be counted as 
the six principal famines-, and of these the two last, were rile 
most widespread and extensive. But besides these, there 
have been other scarcities of lesser extent or duration. In 
all ages famine has been the recurring plague of India, and 
our period has been in this respect as unfortunate as pre^ 
ceding periods' In all cases the cause has been the same — 
the failure of the rains in due season ; there has been, too, a . 
sameness in the sad result, namely, the scarcity of food 
supply ill l^be market, the dearness of prices, the cessation 
of employment in the fields for the labouring poor in an 
agricultural population. The mortality, to be reckoned by 
hundred thousands, has been great in each of the cases 
above mentioned except two,' namely, that of Bengal and 
Behar, wh^re the consequences of famine were averted, and ' 
in Bombay, where it was comparatively slight In one case, 
tlmt of Orissa, it was lamentably excessive, because the contin- 
gency was not foreseen in time, and succour came too late. In 
somecases, again, it was aggravated by the rains failing in the 
second of two consecutive years, Lastly, in some cases it 
has been protracted by epidemic sickness attacking a popu- 
larion that had just survived scarcity. In all these several 
instances strenuoos ’eflbrts were made by the Government 
antilts officers to save the lives threatened with starvation. 
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The success vouchsafed, however, to these humane exertions 
was chequered and precarious. In 1874 the Government 
resolved to systematize with all its might the administration 
for the saving of life from famine, and the same policy was 
pursued in 1877. In the former instances the Government, 
had derived little or no advantage from the railways. But 
in 1874 the benefit of the railways was vast, and in 1877 
v^s priceless. Indeed, in 1877, so widespread and pro- 
tracted was the calamity, that but for the railways the 
mortality must have been too terrible for contemplation. 
By the means at its disposal the Government has been 
able of late years to, keep the grain-markets supplied and 
to prevent the food-prices rising to famine rates. But the 
hardest trial is to provide a livelihood for the field-labourers 
when there is no tillage on the parched ground and no crops to 
be cut. This provision can be afforded only by relief works 
on a gigantic scale. From fii^st to last many millions of 
people found employment on these works. The total cost 
of the relief operations during the period may be set down 
at 15 millions sterling within the last fifteen years, and 
several millions previously (during our period), of which 
the amount cannot be given exactly. 

Immediately connected with this grave matter |s the 
subject of canals of irrigation, which forms one of the happiest 
items in the catalogue of British achievements in the East. 
The canals of India are constructed in a secondary degree 
only for navigation ; as navigable canals they may be sur- 
passed in several countries, especially in China. But as 
canals of irrigation they are, in their totality, the greatest that 
have ever l)een made in any age or country, and are probably 
greater than all the other canals of the kind in the world 
put together. Within our period the great rivers, as they 
emerge from their mountains — either the Himalayan ranges 
or the continental ranges of India — the Ganges, the Jamna, 
the Satlej, the Beas, the Ravee^the Chenab, the Godaveri, 
the Kistna (or Krishna), the Cauveri, the Colerffn, and other 
rivers — have been taken in hand by the hydraulic engineers. 
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and have had their waters subdued* diverted and diffused for 
the uses of agriculture. The services thus rendered to the 
culture of superior products at all times* and to the saving of 
human life in times of dearth, are incalculable. To the 
State treasury also the benefit has been great, for besides' 
the protection of the land revenue from failure of crops, 
the canal department yields a net interest of 6 per cen(. 
on the capital outlay. Before our period irrigation works 
always engaged the solicitude of native rulers, and the 
lesser works of this kind still existing redound to the credit 
of native rule- The network of canals along die lower 
course of the Indus in Sind — thence called the Egypt of 
India — must be set down to the credit of the natives. Some 
of the British works, too, have been based on the foundation 
of the existing native works. But the mighty works 
specified above have been beyond native power, and have 
been such as to tax the resources of a Western nation like 
the British, in scientific skill, in mechanical means, in the 
provision of capital. The construction of these works, 
then, has been entirely accomplished within our period. 
There are now about 20,000 miles of canals, including 
main distributors, irrigating about 25 millions of acres. 

Affecting the conditions of dimate, rainfall, moisture, 
and water supply for irrigation, is the state of the woods 
and forests. In India, as in other countries, the .sylvan 
resources of Nature were for ages depredated by the hand 
of man, without anything being left for reproduction after 
felling, and without any provision for the future. There, 
as elsewhere, the Government was aroused in time to pre- 
vent the destruction from being complete, though too late 
to repair much mischief that had been irreparably ^onc. 
There is now a department of scientific forestry, which in 
part manages, and in part supervises, a forest area of about 
70,000 square miles, more or less under conservation. The 
expenditure amounts to about ^680,000 annually, and the 
income to about ;^i,ooo,ooo. In India the administration is 
alwaysilyit to assume such large dimensions, that this Indian 
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Fonest Department is inobttl^ly die largest in die 
world. It is to be -Teckoned among tbe achimremei:]^ 
ourperioA ' * 

The seventh heading hhs reference to the tpuMic ad- 
ministration, the Covenmted Servich, the Uncovenanted 
# • 

Service, European and Illative. 

The Covenanted Civil Service has been the main 
factor in Indian administradon. Its friends and supporters 
<have held it to be the finest service of its kind in the 
world, r It consists of a highly trained and organized ;body 
of British gentlemen, who are appointed in England under; 
covenant with certain conditions of serving the State during 
the best years of life, and to whom the chief offices in the 
jdvil . administration of the country ate secured by., law. 
The appointments in England used to be made by patronage 
at the disposal of the directoia of the East. India Company. 
But midway in our period a fundamental change was made, 
and in i:S54 these appointments were thrown open 40 compe- 
tition in England. As the men appointed under the old system 
retire, their places are taken by men who have won their 
Ikositionninder the new system^ till by this time the service 
is filled chiefly with the men of the new system. Whether 
the change has product any mailed effect in India I 
mannot say. The service was excellent before j it is still 
excellent. But the effect of the change has been favourable 
iff' Eng^nd. The present generation of British peoj^e 
would never endure that patronage should give the en- 
trance to a service entitled by law to hold all the best 
eivU posts in the Indian Empire. And now the entrance 
to i^is great service is a prize attainable by an;^ student 
the United Kingdom who can surpass all comers id 
exaimnatipn — deturmeliari. 

> i ' -Witblh our period European agency has .beesi-#iil- 
troduced ' into several branches of civil administration. 
For tiiipspiffpose officers have been appointld in^Et^^and 
««tlnd sent but to India, haying been speqji^ stiected nr 
?trai»ed. this ihannm? a* Euit^re^^'^s^ has beM 
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organized the departments of Public Works, of the 
Electric' Telegraph, of Education, of Forestry. Thus^a 
^uable' and important body of officers has been createUi 
over and«above any officers who may be selected froin the 
Miliary Staff Corps for hny bratwh of civil ^ploy. Agmn; 
for some departments, such as. the civil administration 
in some of the provinces, the police, the post office, and 
some parts of the financial department, European office^ 
chosen in India have been largely appointed within ottr 
period. So far there has been an increase in the European 
. agracy of a superior kind. ^ 

On the other hand, for the superior posts in many of 
these branches, natives, duly educated and qualified, have 
been declared to be eligible equally with4 Europeans. 'As 
the higher education spreads, natives of talent and merit 
will find their way more and^ more into these departments. 
Already for the lesser administrative posts, fpr clerkships 
and for ministerial posts — which used to be held by Euro- 
peans — natives have for many years past been chosen. 
Thus while European agency of the first 4 dnd has 
increased, that of the second kind has cohriderably 
decreased within our period. 

The policy for some time {)ast, indeed, has been to 
raise the position of native officials in all departments, 
to gradually augment their emoluments, to make provision 
for leave and for retirement, and so to render their prospects 
secure for life — dum se bene gesserint. By these means can 
fidelity and integrity be best secured. Without claiming 
more than is due for the natives in these respects, and while . 

. acknowledging whatever, faults may yet remain, we m^ say 
that within our period the improvement in their conduct, 
character and reputation has been signal and happy. 

. . Father, the hope of attaining some of the best prizes 

, ta the public service has been held out to the natives 
. by the applMntment of some of them to high offices, 
la .ipursuafice of this policy arrangements have been 
auKle^ar appointing a limited number of natives, 'particularly 
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chosen in India, to the Covenanted Civil Semce.. This is 
in addition to the opportunity which any native youth now 
has of winning an entrance to that service by proceeding 
England and entering into the competition lists there. 

The improvement in the status of the native officere in 
the judicial department can be best shown under the next 
heading, which will relate to the Courts of Justice. 

Within our period the old leave and furlough rules for all 
Europeans, whether in the Covenanted or the Uncovenanted 
Service, have been essentially altered for the better. For-^ 
merly there were restrictions upon these officers returning 
for a time to Europe, either on sick leave or any leave 
except furlough, which involved a temporary sacrifice of 
appointment. But these barriers did not long survive the 
opening of rapid communication with England. So these 
restrictions were swept away, and now any officer having 
obtained leave, be it short or long, may proceed to any 
place he chooses. This change has beneficially modified 
the conditions of Anglo-Indian life. 

Our eighth heading shall comprise the legislation, the 
Courts of Justice, the land settlements, the police, and 
prisons. 

The constitution of the Indian Empire has, during all 
periods, been fixed by Act of Parliament, with modifications 
from time to time. The status of the Indian Government 
is thus settled by the British Legislature. But the mode 
in which that Government enacts laws for India and the 
Indians has been wholly changed during our period. 
Formerly these laws were framed by the Executive 
government alone. Then just bt^ore the opening of our 
period, British jurists began to be sent out to India to 
assist the Government Afterwards, Legislative Councils 
were established in a very limited form, and were subfe- 
quently developed into their present status. Natives as 
well as Europeans, non-officials as well as officials, are 
eligible for seats in them. Though the Government by 
means of its official members can always command a 
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majesty, still the mixed non<official element of Europeans 
and liativts is' considerable. No new law can be passed, 
np new taxs^tion can be imposed, without their consent If 
the financial budget of the year contains no proposal for 
fresh tax^ then it need not necessarily be submitted to 
the •Legislative Council. But if it do contain such pro- 
posals, then it must be so submitted. The members, 
whether official or non-official, are still appointed by the 
Government, and the elective principle has not yet been 
admitted. On the whole, however, the non-official com- 
«iunity, including Europeans and natives, has an effective 
voice in the enactment of laws and the imposition of new 
taxes. The natives have thus acquired some influence 
in, and a corresponding responsibility for, the course of 
l^sUtion. 

Some of the principal parts of the Indian legislation 
have been framed with the help of English jurists sent out 
to India for that purpose, and sometimes with the counsel 
of jurists and judges in England itself. The legislation 
thus devised consists of a Penal Code, a Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, a Law of Contracts, and other comprehensive 
laws. It has been specially adapted to the needs of India 
by Anglo-Indian administrators on the spot, and in its final 
stages it has passed through the Legislative Councils in 
India. It is believed to be scientific in the newest sense 
with the lights of experience, and to be suitably practical 
as well. It constitutes one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our period. 

In respect to the Courts of Justice, there has been 
within our period a fundamental change in the authority 
which controls and supervises them. Formerly in each eff 
Ae three Presidencies there used to be a Supreme Court, 
virtually an English institution, and a Sadar Court, an 
Indian institution. Now in each Presidency the two are 
meig^ed into one High Court, in which some judges are 
from the English bar, some from the Covenanted Civil 
Servioe, and some are natives. To the High Courts are 
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entrusted the super\'isiaia the entire administrati^ of 
justice in all courts within their temttMial jurisdit^id^ and' 
over all British subjects, whether European or native. 

The improvement of the native^ Civil Courts in the" 
interior of the country in all provinces » cme of die happy 
results attained within our period. This has been acoom- 
(dished by discriminating care in the selection of edu(;;ated 
natives for the judicial service ; by the graduating of 
emoluments on an ascending scale, so that promotion may 
be secured, and by liberal provision for pension. The 
^native judges are "now far more highly esteemed by^eii^ 
countrymen than formerly. Their proceedings and judg- 
ments cmnmand the public confidence more and more. By 
the new procedure delays have* been shortened and costs 
reduced. * • * 

The law of debtor and creditor used to be very faulty, 
as tending to place humble and improvident borrowers in 
rural districts at the mercy of skilful and educated lenders. 
It has been much improved, no doubt, but we must fear 
that its working is yet very defective. Indebtedness is 
still the bane of many rural localities. 

In co-operation with the surveys, and with the land 
revenue assessments already mentioned, a complete regis- 
tration of landed tenures, down to the minutest particulars, 
has been effected within our period for all the British 
territories e.xcepting the permanently settled provinces of 
Bengal and Behar. In these vast territories peasant 
proprietorship exists, of which the basis, the rights, ^^and 
the privileges are secured by law and by a register 
accurately kept up and accessible to all. The selling value 
41 land has in consequence greatly increased within our 
period. The rights of the cultivators have b€en secured 
in the same way. In an essay like this there is no s^tfe 
fop^^rt^punting the steps and processes of these operations. 
^I have only room to say here tiutt they constitute the 
greatest of all the civil achievemmts of our period. 

. In the adnoimistration of tile criminal law, the suppres- 
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sion <if Thagi, of female infanticide, of organized dacoitee 
or gaifg-robbery, is the principal event within our period. 
These crimes had in several parts of the country acquired 
a dreadful importance, having become systematized witH 
secrecy and persistency. The domestic slavery in a mild 
form^ which existed laigely in many districts, has been 
abolished within our period. 

Within it, aisp, the regular police has’ been re>fonned 
throughout* the Empire and constituted as a sepdrate^ 
department under European officers, and with native* 
officers receiving, emoluments much higher than any that 
had been previously granted. This measure has improved 
the character of the force, and has infused into it something 
of effective energy. The strength is 'about 150,000 men. 

'The rural or village police, as an ancient institution olf 
the country; has been preserved continuously. But within 
our period its status and remuneration have been secured 
by legal enactments. 

The prisons in a hot climate like that of India will, if 
not rigorously and humanely supervised, become places of 
misery. They were wretched under native rule, and were 
indifferently managed in the beginning of our own rule. 
But within the period strenuous exertions have been made 
by the Government to render them in some degree worthy 
of the Empire. New central prisons for long-term 
prisoners have been erected with scientific care for health 
and discipline. With the same, view all the lesser prisons 
have^been more or less reconstructed. Attention has been 
g^ven not only to the elementary education of prisoners, but 
also to their industrial instruction. Many articles of much 
' refinement, and highly esteemed by the public sometimes!^ 
even in Eng^nd, have been made by the hands of these 
prisoners under >£uropean supervision. . < • 

I cannot conclude this beading without remembqfring 
that corruption and misfeasance used to be among tSie 
characteristics of the native subordinate officials^ itt' SU 
depaitiQents. To midgate these characteristics has been 
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the constant effort of the Government. How &r. this 
effort has succeeded may peii^^ be doiAited by tho^ wjim 
survey India for die first time fkma^ys. But when I 
recall the character wlndli native Imd whcm I fir^ 

knew them in i8^9» whi(^ th^ enjoyed when I 

left them in i 33 o, I -that i^hf in^^vjgmept 
than anytlung ijibich I ever ejcpedie^ toi see. The moral 
advancement is due ^^tb education and to^Jthj^c^ement in 
status. Educate the native officials ethically and practically, 
give thefn somediiflg cohsidera^e to enjoy in the {present, 
and to hope for in the future — thfen they will rise in honesty 
and efficiency. 

The ninth heading relates to mental and moral progress, 
to the national educadon^ the universities, the aspirations of 
educated natives. 

Before our period much attention was paid by the 
Government to Oriental learning, both at the /Prpidency 
towns and at the othef centres of Hindu and Muham- 
madan learning. The attainments in this respect were 
remarkable; indeed, the accomplishments of ihany indi- 
viduals have rendered their memory illustrious. Some 
colleg^ and schools wei:% established at the principal 
places, ^ttd inquiries were made regarding primary educa- 
tion in the interior of the country, and the indigenous 
schools which 1 ;hen existed in the Villages. There were 
committees or councils of education at the se^^t^ of Govern- 
ment. But, on the whole, there was no system of State- 
aided or national education ; and no considerable charge 
for public instruction found a place in the financial budgets. 

Wil^n our period a complete system of nmioqal educa- 
tion, on iho English model, has been established, embracing 
aUi classes froniit the highest to the humblest, Vtom the uni- 
VQ:3lty to the village school. For this pu^ose a wm 
01^,^^00,000 is entered annually inf the budget, I'qp're- 
sentihg ou^twentieth of the total of the civil exppditure. 
In addidoil to this,'’ local rs^tes are levied in thb various 
districts for primary schools. Large ^ums, too, are oJ>tained 
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hy YB^uat^ contfibttdon^ ct$ cdfndition oh which 
gfianls^h-aiKl may bo allowed. Itius about' a}, 

aAhuai^ ftom s$l sduite^ ^bfic hiid j^nvath, are 
^qpeo^^Ott hdoca^iof]^"^ . ''fV’, ’ ' ' '' 

Tl^ «niyenhdos ' 1 ia«e b^n esih^^Od—^t Calcutta,* 
MadriB, and Boip&y*^to. wl^ colle^ are 

aflyiat^'in dijRTeQ^t^^^ coui;^^. To these a 

fourdi u'nivaasity has recehtly^.beoh a^ded''ii\ tte Paiijab. 
Three M^icaT Cbll^e&ai^ seve|a]^ Medical Schools have 
also b^n established. ^ ‘ 

There is acfn a ;pri|;nary school in every lai;ge village 
throughout the Empire, and, m localities wherd the'habit^- 
tions are more scattered, a school.^ for every group of 
vilU^es. Grants-in-aid, upon examination, are accorded to 
private* schools belonging to Christians and to aU other 
religions. „ There is not only encouragement^ but actual 
stimulua and impulse applied*to jprivate entcrprize in educa- 
tion. A Tull system of direction and inspection has been 
oiganized.^ * v 

The ^ucation is afforded in all the principal languages 
of I^idia, brides Persian and ^rabic, as Asiatic tongues, 
and English as the vehicle of Western thought. It em- 
braces literature, moral philosophy, and physical Science. 
It impafl% to the Ind||in youth a knowledge of those arts 
and sciences' which have made Britain and Europe what 
they are. , , 

Female education has b^n considerably advanced ; 
there are now about 100,000 girls of all castes and tribes 
at school in the Empire. .This is one of the achievements 
peculiar tb our period. It is only in its initial stage at pre- 
sent : iis progress is one of the events loonting m the future. 

The total number of scholars under State-dded or $tate- 
injected ecfu^tion is 3i^ millions. This number is con- 
siderable absdutdy, hut is not adequate relatively to the 
vast population. It might be much augmented if the State 
should adopt, the system of compulsory attendance ’ which 
{MevaUsrin Britdn and in Europe. 

4 
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* Beyond some classic literature iu Bmian and Ar^ic as 
languages still living, and in Sansibtit as a dea 4 lat^gi^ilC^ 
there was before our , period .very little ,Ut^- 

ture in India. But the needs of a g^EUi^ion. latjgi^y i^u- 
cated in its . own languages a 

vernacular literature, Accoidmgly a ne# lite- 

rature has been*' created, consisting nf text>boo^ the 
dass-rooms/and liseAH. books for the young. ^ i^ri^^ioality 
can ha.rdly be claimed for ’^ese works gener^yr 'B^ 
are often reproductiohs' of Westerft bdoks. But tl^r 
utility is unquestionable, and their, variety is equally great, 
for they ^ written, in mo^t of the dghteen veniaci^ 
l^guages of the Empire. They are composed in many ^ 
hundreds, not only b/ native servants of the State, but. also 
by independent native authors. 

The wqpderful progress of the post office within our 
period attests .the influence of popular education. Thd^totad 
length of postal main ‘lines covers 60,000 miles, .^The 
annual number, of letters and^ packets now exceeds 230 
millipns^^and has been doubling itself in every decade* ; ' 

One important outcome of the national edutat.^n has 
been the progress of the^vernacular press. ,.!Wh(M* this 
press vSpltang into existence after 1840 it enjoyed all the 
freedom which'had in 1837 been accorded to the European 
press in Indi£ Afterwards, in 18^8, it was. /or a .time 
placed under some restrictions by law. Th^b have, how- 
ever, been removed. Its political conduct has l^en severel]^ 
criticized by European observers, with much truth certainly. 
On tlie other hand, its conduct hs^ sometimes been s^gi^ly 
good, ^t is. apt to imitate the eneigy of exp]^ssk>n which 
European ^i;^hs use in controversy, sometin^. 

i^s^to notice* the limita^, which , those org^ms .^triodcally 
in:all 4 ;hat pertains to the contmon w^. .Jluss 
ar^ titaeedf.;some dangers polit|caliy shisingfrom Jhi>.srill too 
mucK'|bQe% 'must not be laid uppn its unnieasured 
It partakes <»f the characterjttics of the men.u^,hajre 
mentally reformed hy the Western ^ucaticm. '^ v^^,.;^^ 



. Tibe li%hty<educated natives natursUy aspire -fo ns0 ki 
tile service, and to hsHre an increased sltasre |n tiie 

adniinitftnition^f their country. ThI Government synifia* 
recognizes^this aspiratthn of theirs. But it mjllKM 
ihov^ ' ^dually #nd caoitiously in this direction, whhreM 
jrould wisk to move faster. Hence some friction 
arb^ to cause an excess of complaint on their part. 
Those among them who reflect on the past will feel assured 
i^^rding the rapid advancement of their countrymen in 
the future. But the Western education, while it has sue* 
ceei|^ in elevating their imagination, widening their vision, 
and giving them a facile command of expression," has not 
been equally successful in making jthem reflective soberly 
and accurately. All this should engage the attention of 
the .Educational Department We should be especially 
in(^igcnt,and forbearing towards these men^, for th(£y are 
peculiarly our own, and we* have, made them intellectually 
what .they are. Our State education heretofore has been 
too exclusively literary and philosophic. It should be 
^aduajly modified in the direction of those pursuits which 
tend ^ to strengthen the reason and lead towards the 
physical- sciences. Instruction in physical science will 
have the further effect of opening out for. these mbn new 
professions and additional avenues of employment. The 
overflow of educated youth into the intellectual labour 
market, the overstocking of the learned professions, must 
leave many men, who have issued from our colleges after 
brilliant examinations, to linger and hmguish without 
suitable employment. 

It iS^ important, further, to give to all natives'^of status 
that sound political education which corned from taking 
part in the affairs of their country. The policy is to 
appoint them' as honorary magistrates and municipal com* 
missioners, as meml^s of local boards for districts, exactly " 
on what is known .-as the theory of County Bbardit and 
School Boards in England. This participation in public 
aflkir$*may be extended to masses of the peoplq by intro* 
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dadng the electoral principle, as has been succes^ully 
done in the great capitals of' Calcutta and Bombay, and 
some other places also. All local bpprds ^should laigely 
consist of elected members. The day^^^may come, tog^ 
when the native seats in the legislative opuncils shall be 
filled by popular election. As to the anxiety which 'is 
sometimes felt regarding the loyalty of educated natives, 
we cannot consent to leave the people without enlighten- 
ment in order to keep them loyal. But, having done our 
duty by them^ we may be sure enough that men who have 
acquired their knowledge through our language and litera- 
ture, and have been trained to mould their thoughts after 
our models, will in the long run be loyal to us. 

Lastly, dl that we do to raise the position of the natives, 
and to give them a living interest in the land of their birth, 
will be found quite consistent with the retention by the 
Government of the supreme and absolute control. But I 
must add that the satisfaction of the legitimate ambition of 
the natives is now the most difficult problem in British rule 
for India, and is likely to become harder and harder in future. 

The tenth and last heading concerns the change in 
rites and customs, the dispensation of public charity, the 
religious missions. 

The abolition of the strange rite of Sati and the sup- 
pression of Thagi were effected just before our period. 
But ceaseless vigilance has been needed and exercised dur- 
ing our period for the due enforcement of these measures. 
The extinction of female* infanticide — if, indeed, that secret 
crime be really extinct— 4ias received severe attention con- 
tinuously.' Of late years much consideration has been 
given to social reform by the natives, especially in respect 
to the custom of marriage during childhood, of the burden- 
some expenses on occasions of marriage, and to the condi- 
tion of widows. But the institution of caste ha^noc been 
materially affected within our period. 4ts religious sanction 
may have become weakened, perhaps, still its social efficacy 
rwnains. 
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The dispensation of puMic charity and the display of 
private tnunihcence for die sake of the poor ^ve always 
been regarded, as dudes and princif^ by the nadves Of 
.^dia. .Before our period somodiing was done by the State 
in this direction ; but the extent of such opoadons was 
liihited. Within our period, however, there has been an 
extension reaching almost to every corner of the country. 
At all the medical colleges and schools mentioned under a 
former heading there are excellent hospitals. Further, at 
the headquarters of every district throughoutr the Empire, 
and even at the towns or principal villages within each 
district, charitable hospitals and dispensaries have been 
established. There are now more than a thousand of such 
institutions in beneficent operation, affording annually re* 
lief, outdoor and indoor, to several millions of suffering 
people. For these institutions aid is obtained from the 
Government, but support* is also received from private 
sources, and in some instances the gifts from individual 
natives have been signally conspicuous. A noble scope 
is thus afforded to native surgeons, physicians, and practi* 
tioners educated in the medical science of the West. 

These efforts on the part of the State — which really re- 
present an outcome of practical Christianity — may fairly 
lead us to the consideration of the religious missions. In* 
asmuch as the State cannot propagate Christianity as its 
established religion, nor afford religious instruction, the 
work of the missions, as private enterprise exerted in the 
most sacred of causes, assumes a special significance. 

Christian missions were, indeed, founded in several parts 
of India long before the beginning of our period. Many 
of the most illustrious founders belong to that earlier time. 
Those missions included evangelization, conversion, teaching 
of the young, translation of the Scripture into several ver- 
nacular languages, and the composition of religious tracts. 
To this many-sided work was superadded the investigation 
of Indian fmth, the discussion of Oriental philosophy, and 
lexicography. Thus the foundation was broadly laid, and 
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the structure was, so to speak, raised to some height al^ve 
the ground. But it remained for our period to witness tiie 
addition of the superstructure. The|^KsabiIities and disad* 
vanUf^ies, which used to inipede conversion to Christismil|f, 
have been removed, so far as that possible, by legiskdve 
enactment Within the fifty years the work and the estab* 
lishments of the Protestant missions of all denominations 
^ have so expanded that the sum-total when summarized 
would seem like the account of a great department in the 
State. There are now 3 missionary bishops, 430 mission 
stations, 500 ordained European missionaries, 300 native 
ordained clergy, 4,500 native assistants of various grades, 
500^000 native Christians, 250,000 children at missionary 
schools. The increase generally has been at the rate 
of 50 per cent, within the- last thirty years of our 
period, representing, say, one generation. The several 
Zendna Missions have done much to diffuse light amidst 
the inner apartments of the native ladies, in conjunction 
trith the efforts already mentioned under a previous head- 
ing, for the promotion of female education. The Christian 
Vernacular Education Society issues yearly tens of thousands 
of religious works for the young in the many languages of 
the Empire. These facts relate to the Protestant Missions. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy and community have fully 
maintained the influential position which they have always 
held in India. 


As this tenth heading is ended, I arrive at the con- 
clusion of the whole sunhnary. 

I have thus summarized — under the ten headings set forth 
at the outset of this essay — not the history, but the results 
of British rule in India during the Jubilee period. In the. 
preamble of the summary, remembrance was called to tlKt 
fact ritat midway In the period th<| Government was trans- 


ferred from the East India Company to the direct s^mitRi- 
stration o£ the Briti^ Crown. But as the East India 


Company was under the^ntVQl of the Crown, wasmipervised 
by a department of State in London, was supported, by die 



Bfi^ tbe tnuii^fer k<m 
to tbC' J^ipm i^many respects nomtiui} 

its 4sy the Compai^ 'had inidatioh. 
.g^t^rsBfj'iiore much of. re^hsibility, aiid posseraed 
ne^y die whole of the^exe&idve. The British Crown,' 
(Ssyerrimeat and nation, may indeed claim a goodly share 
. id^the^'medit for the good ejected in the Company's ttmO. 
Sdll, the Company itself is entitled to much of tfai honour 
forJdi^ di^s done under its auspices, and for achievements ‘ 
which cause k so be counted as the greatest corpmation ' 
that ever existed, and as a phenomenon unique in history. 
The recollection of this seems to be called for here, as the 
Company was abolished within our period. 

Now, it is a noteworthy fact that most of the improve* 
ments affecting the condition of the people, which were set 
in motion during our period, were initiated under the East 
India Company, and were carried through some st^es 
under its agency. This is true in respect of the additions 
to the Empire (with the exception of Burma), the surveys of 
the county, the centralization of imperial finance, the roads 
wd railways, the electric telegraph, the canals of irrigation, 
the foi^t conservancy, the legislative machinery, die land 
settlements, the prison reforms, the national education, the 
universities and colleges, the primary schools. The sum 
total of these is to be reckoned as the loyal contribution 
of the East India Company to the achievements of our 
period. 

On the other hand, many admidistrative changes have 
been made under the Crown alone, namely, the amalgams* 
tion of the Ii^ian forces with those of the Crown, the 
ahcdition of the Indian navy, the rearrangement of the 
navul defence, the establishment of the new marine, the 
. revised iemr|i rules for th|| covenanted and uncovenahted 
services, ' the statutory civil service for the natives,^. the 
igienei^ augmentation of emoluments for native officials, the 
eihs^iemation of the old Supreme and Sadar coi^~ iiitD 
-thelHif^' Courts, the production of financial bud^^, the 
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introdMction the incofne<tax, the system oi ptP^ncial 
finance the State paper currency. 

One important change, effected under the E^t India 
Company, was imposed upon the Company by the Govern- 
ment in England, namely, thethtbwing open of the entrance 
to the Covenanted Civil Service to puUic competition.* 

The European non-oflUcial community, consisting^of the 
merdiants and planters, the barristers and lawyers, the 
journalist, the tradesmen, grew steadily in tiie Company’s 
time, but has grown faster still under the. Crown. The 
freedom of the Press, secured just before our period, has 
conduced not only to the numerical increase of English 
newspapers, but to the progress of their status and influence. 
Though native traders have engaged more and more in the 
foreign commerce, still the European merchants hold their 
•own. And though the development of the native Bar is 
one of the phenomena, of dur time, yet the European 
barristers fully maintain their position. 

To strengthen the ties between the Indian people and 
the Crown, the Prince of Wales travelled through the 
Empire in 1875-6. The Duke of Edinburgh visited India 
in 1870. The Duke of Connaught holds the chief military 
command in the Bombay Presidency. 

In this muster-roll of worthy deeds, of reforms and 
benefits, of steps in progress, the meed of public virtue may 
be claimed for the Government and its officers, and of loyal 
CO- operation for the natives of India. The retrospect is 
that%f movement ever onward. The events invariably are 
those of progression ; while of retrogression there is not a 
single instance. With military and political victmies have 
been mingled disasters and misfortunes. But usually 
the disaster has been repaired, without leaving perma- 
nent traces of evil behind it.. Amidst the successes in 
every department of the national existence, there are indeed 
but too many etvors and failures apparent ; yet neither the 
errors i|ol^ the failures are irremediable, and, witii the bless- 
ing of Providence, they will be remedied. par- 
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ttcularly^ are shortcomings perceptiUe, and^here is much 
lee>way yet to be made up. But this only means that, tbe- 
shoitcomings are to be rectified, and that a grand field yet 
lies op^n.for future improvement. Again, together widi 
the congratulations justly evoked by the happy events of 
CHjr epoch, complaints have arisen, and charges of failure or 
mbmanagement have been preferred with much insistence. 
Of these charges it may be said that not one has been 
brought fully home, or thoroughly proved ; some have been 
distorted by exaggeration, and some have been refuted. 
Some of them have indirectly induced the Government to 
initiate additional improvements. 1 remember hearing 
Lord Mayo tell the University of Calcutta that the Govern- 
ment of India walks in the light. Further, it draws benefit 
from adverse criticism, though it is obliged to indicate 
the replies to which that criticism may fairly be liable. It 
usually finds the consequeht discussion to be fertile in 
suggestions for improvement, and it adopts the principle, 
''fas est et ab hosts doceri." 

The sympathy of the United Kingdom may be claimed 
for the men who amidst countless toils and anxieties have 
sustained British energy in a heated and enervating climate. 
All who are spared to make a joyful retrospect of the fifty 
years will yet sorrowfully remember those who have left 
their heroic dust to mingle with the soil of India. Whatever 
faults may exist, or shortcomings remain, nevertheless, the 
Indian Empire has loyally contributed much to the achieve- 
ments of the Jubilee and the triumphs of the Victorian era. 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN POLITICS. 
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In reviewing' the political event? in Central Asia during the 
last two yjpars, since I published my little book, " The 
Coming Struggle for India,” I cannot prevent myself frpm 
observing that, as far as r^^ds its main features, diis ques- 
tion has turned decidedly for the better. As an old gnimbler, 
and as the " chief alarmist,” as the late Lord Strangfo^ used 
to tall me, I must say, however, that this improvement does 
not refer to the military or political standing of both con- 
tending rivals on the field of Central Asian politics, but 
rather to the spirit and nature in which this highly important 
question is. discussed now as compared with former times. 
Before all, I beg leave to point to- the increasing interest' 
shown in England, where twenty years ago the very 
mention of Bokhara, Turcomans, Afghans, &&, pcovoked 
general disgust, if not a shudder, and where every allusion 
to an approaching conflict or danger was ridiculed b3P 
statesmen, as well as by the daily press. The radical 
^change shown in this respect is, of course, the result of the 
change in the arena of political events. All nations, but 
particularly the English, are more influenced by the conse- 
quences of facts than by theoretical speculations, and we 
should not wonder if one mile of Russian progress towards 
the South had more effect upon their minds than a hun- 
dred pages full of warnings aijd dire prophecies. Not the 
grumblers and alarmists, but Russia herself has rous^ the 
apathy and stupor of English optimists; and if 1 am 
favoured to^y by invitations to lecture in varkniS|Kift8 of 
Great Britain, and to contribute to papers of all fkdirical 
shades and parties, 1 have to thank for it only my Rusnan 
friends. But, strange to say, it is not cMdy iyi the United 
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but all over the continent of Eurc|)e, that we 
notice an increasing interest in the rivsUry between Rttsaia 
and England in the interior of Asia, an iifterest which haa 
greatly (^iHj^buted towards the formation of sounder mws 
and of a more impartial criticism. Excepting France and 
the {iblitical world fostered by Panslavistic dreams, we 
|pd that the European, and to a certain extent also the 
American world, whilst viewing this question from a purely 
humanitarian point of view, is decidedly siding with England; 
and whilst Mr. Benjamin, the late American ambassador at 
the court of the Shah of Persia, does not hesitate to show 
declared and open sympathies with England, we frequently 
meet with such enunciations in the daily and periodical 
press of Germany, Italy, Austro- Hungary, &c., as leave ih 
doubt that the collapse of England’s power and influence 
in Asia is looked upon by the majority of Europeans and 
Americans as the greatest caTamitjJ^'Which could befall the 
Western civilisation of the nineteellth century. 

The second sign of amelioration, I see, is the striking 
clearness the situation has gained during the last two 
years. Formerly, Russian diplomacy and even the Russian 
press were indefatigable in their exertions to convince the 
world of the strictly civilizing and humanitarian character 
of the policy pursued by the Court of St. Petersburg in 
the savage and atrociously barbarian regions of Central 
Asia; and so great was the success* of this false pre- 
tence, that, not Only the declared enemies of England, 
but even Englishmen themselves, became a prey of this 
mystification, and furthered the cause of the deadly enemy 
of their nation by their laudatory speeches and papers 
spokecL and written on behalf of civilizing, ennobling, 
glmiote Russia ! Well, this shameful comedy has happily 
come to an end. Russia no longer conceab her ends 
and a^radons, and, like a cardsharper who has carried 
successfully his tricks, she lays the cards on the table, and 
begins to use a rude sincerity and frankness as tot the 
ultbnall scope of her policy. are told by the Russian 
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press, and from time to time abo % leading Ru^ian states- 
men, that the trade and industry^ the EmfMre of die 
Czs^ must have an outlet in the Southern Seas, and that 
fetters Imd on her economical life by the ice^bo^d harbours 
must be broken* ’ Russia cannot iiu£fer any longm: to be 
indebted to the goodwill of hv neighbours for. an adcess to 
the Southern Seas, and she will acquire every 
and risk an open communication, either to the Mediterranetdi 
through the Dardanelles, or to the Indian Sea through 
Eastern Persia. As to her schemes on India, we are 
favoured by the candid confession that the campaign a la 
Timur t alluded to by the late General Skobeleff, has only 
the meaning of a bugbear for the present, but that the real 
l^m of Russia is to break England’s opposition on the 
Balkan Peninsula by threatening and endangering her posi- 
tion on the Indus, and by getting thus rid of the most 
formidable rival in the polity pursued on the Bosphorus. 
It is this sense which manifested itself quite recently in a 
leading Russian journal, in its comments on an eventual 
understanding as to the mutual relations of both Powers to 
Afghanistan, by saying; "An Angla-Russian arrangment 
with regard to Afghanistan cannot be spoken of until the 
Cabinet of St. f antes' s has ceased to oppose our policy in 
Bulgaria^' Similar enunciations are to be met with in 
other, even semi-official, organs, and the connection between 
Constantinople and Hindostan, which MacNeil was the first 
to point out, is now laid bare with a frankness we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to expect on the part of Russia. 

Such are, as the reader will notice, the- advantageous 
changes which have taken place in the general character 
of the Central Asian question. In turning now to the 
position of boffi contending rivals, 1 am sorry xA remark 
that Russia has gained a decided Advantage over England, 
tluottgh the material as well as moral value ok the acqui- , 
sitimis made during the last two year^ which almost 
outwe^h the benefits obtained through jier prevbus «ic* 
cesses on the right bank of the Oxus. Wiihout^>;^taii^ 
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into a detailed comparison of the said advantages, it may 
suffice tf : mention thaf the conquest of ^ Khanates wfts 
but a harmless 'prelude to the serious tragedy on the stej^es 
of the Turcpmans, and Uiat the acquisition of the three 
Khanates was but a lat<iki movement to cover and to secure 
the main action in the north of Persia and on the outskirts 
of the Paropamisus. Not Samarkand and Bokhara, ^but 
tferat and Meshed were and are the main objects in view, 
fm* whilst the former may prove useful in future from an 
econmnical point of view, the latter place can be utilized 
even in the present for far-reaching political and strategical 
purposes ; and the fact that Russia hastened to connect the 
Transcaspism district, and not the Yaxartes valley, by a 
raulway with the interior of the empire, is the most eloquent 
proof of our assertion. The rumoured intention of extend- 
ing the new railroad from Samarkand to Tashkend, and to 
bring it on at a later period to the main line of South 
Siberia, is only a pretext intended to allay England’s appre- 
hensions, if such ever existed ; and nothing proves better 
the predominantly military purpose of the newly constructed 
line than the complaint of Russian merchants, published in 
the St. Petersburg papers, in which, amongst others, one 
writer says that 100,000 puds of wool, coming from Bokhara, 
were left for weeks at Uzun-Ada on the Caspian, whilst 
sundry military requisites were at once shipped fron) 
Baku to Uzun-Ada. This new railway, in spite of its 
being traduced by obstinate optimists, will furnish the best 
weapon in an eventual war against England; and the 
anxiety with which this new road is guarded against foreign 
visitors, is an unmistakable proof of Russia’s secret inten- 
tions. Excepting one or two P'renchmen, who were allowed 
to travef, without permission to leave their compartment, 
from Baku to Merv, no European had ever an opportunity 
,to visit the new line. Transcaspia is closed hermetically 
as before, and all we know about the military strength of 
Russia at Askabad, Merv, Sarakhs, and Zulfikar is mm^y 
guesswqf^ 
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In a siiiular mystery have Ikien shnowied tlie jpotidcal' 
evdiits in Bokhara^ and lim diaii|^ldilSh bnve ffket 
theiiek die death of the late Emir Mozaffar-ed-tSa 
Khan. There is no doubt that the demise of this prince 
was a welcome accident to Russll whose ^ledgpd wt^ 
weighed heavily on the shoulders of the restless mllitaiy 
party at Tashkend, considering that the late Emir, in 
remembrance of his former independence, too fiequently 
manifested a desire to oppose the demands cd* die 
Yarim-Padishah, viz., the half emperm*, as the G^VCrntM*- 
General is styled ^by the natives, and that Russia gready 
exerted herself to avoid an open breach of promise. A^ith 
the death of die late Emir, Russia became theamdisputed 
mistress of the situation ; she could have annexed at 'once 
the whole Khanate of Bokhara, but circumstances com* 
^manded moderation, and she only took care that the sue* 
cessor to the throne should* be a prince amenable to her 
desires. This was found in the person of Abdul Ahad Khan, 
the third son of Mozaffar-ed-din, a weak-minded youngster 
of about twenty-three years, who, having been the pet of 
his father, bore the title Tore-djan, t.e., "darling prince,” 
and whose pale face and feminine features were in strict 
harmony with his submissive, feeble, and undecided cha- 
racter. ’'^Of course tfiere was no lack of other pretenders, 
f(^r the Emir had left nearly a dozen sons; but Russia 
gave it clearly to be understood diat she would not suiier 
any disturbances, and no sooner had the next elder brother 
of Abdul Ahad idiown signs of resistance than he was at 
<m|ce dedared insane and imprisoned, first at Hissar and 
afterwards at Baisim, where he is now awaiting either 
death or the assistant hand of his brother Abdul MeUk, 
the legitimate heir and successor, actually living at 
The new wuler of the banks of the Zere&iuui, a mere 
puppet the hands of M. Tcharikoff, the Rusehtn pdi- ,, 
tical agent in Bokhara, cannot boast, however, of a4tt^umt 
future, for, dlslBced and disobeyed by bis suigectSr he' win 
be tolerated by Rulbia <uily a| long as eii b^bdUkm 
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' afaiast pa^jjj^rde does not compel the Coswdks to 
and sMw the discontent and fanaticism # 
Bofchira people, fostered by the still influential mcllahs, 
create the slightest disorder, will at once disappear 
Srpm the scene, and the list of Bokharan Emirs will be, 

closed^ ever. 

1 * 

It 4s with a view to such an emergency, and in connec- 
tion with Russia’s next steps to the South, that the decision 
has been taken at St Petersburg to transfer the military 
goven^cnt of Turkestan from Tashkend to Samarkand, 
whereas the centre of the civil administration is to remiun * 
in’ its former place. Samarkand lies*^ two hundred and 
sixty vm$ts further to the south, and is only about ^ 
two hundred versts distant from the Afghan frontier; 
and the reasons which have induced Russia to use the 
'ancient capital of Timur as her military centre are not 
to be sought in the necessity of protecting the newly 
constructed Transcaspian railway,’ as Russian papers are 
anxious to make us believe, but in her future schemes 
on the left bank of the Oxus, and in the ill-concealed 
intendon of extending the Ru.ssian frontier to the foot 
of the Hindukush. Only those who forcibly shut their , 
eyes will fail to see that the, Russian. Government, having 
duly finished and rounded off its conquests in the three 
Khanates, is now devoting all its attention and energies 
to the left bank of the Oxus ; and no treaties, stipulations, 
or arrangements will be able to check Russia’s progress 
until she has reached the Hindukush, and not before she 
has succeeded in swallowing half, t.e., the northern portion 
of .Afghanistan. Unmistakable proofs of this policy were 
given in the persistent machinations carried on by the 
Russian outpost at Maruchak, and on the Herirud, where 
the Djetnshfdis have been drawn within the ominous circle 
of Muscovite influence, and where even the leading in- 
habitants of Herat have been gained over to such an ^extent 
thnt the sympathies shown to the British Delimitation 
jpomu^ssion during tiie tupe of ^r Peter Lumsden have 
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lost much of 4 hetf ; foiiiimr It^was owing to 

the consequent . o4[, nefarious^ Russian doings diat 
the- Enin* Abdtiriaj^man Khan had to take precauticmaiy 
measures in Herati«and thlV^e was compelled to transfet* 

. a {Motion of the £)jemshidis on the Khushk to die int^qr 
by replacing them with Ghilzai settlers. Ruaenan emissaries 
of Tadjik, Uzbeg, and Caucasian extraction, provuied with 
necessary funds, are travelling freely in all directions of 
Afghanistan, and the feeling of vengeance evoked by the 
slaughter of several hundred Afghans on the Khushk is 
either dying out, or has been soothed by the alluring 
promises given and by fascinating descriptions made of 
the clemency, power, and wealth of the mighty Czar. 

The policy of interference so successfully inaugurated 
on the north-western outskirts of the Paropamisus is to be 
pursued with an unabating spirit of persistency along the"^ 
whole frontier line, which is to divide North Afghanistan 
from the possessions of Russia on the left bank of the 
Oxus. I am not in the position of discussing the details of 
the differences connected with the delimitation of the 
frontier from Maruchak to Dukchi (rectius Takhtehe — a 
shelf), but I cannot refrain from remarking that Russia, .in 
successfully extending her frontier from the dreary sands of 
the Turcoman desert to the cultivable portion of Maimene 
and Andkhoi, has decidedly carried her point, and that 
here again, as in Pendjdeh, she has worsted her British 
rival. Through the deviation made from Maruchak 
towards that fertile valley, where I rode knee-deep through 
gra^ in the beginning of September — a country which was 
styled a paradise if the Turcoman plague did not exist — 
Russia has become the master of the main route leading 
from Kerki to the Murghab, and has now gained a firm 
footing bn that idistrict,- which from the time of Djengfaiz 
Khati|^ sdways formed the chief connecting link between 
Turkes^ and India, and which, owing to this imjpcurtance, < 
was peopled with warlike Turkish inhalutai^ by die 
said Mongol ccwqueror.-- Firmly resolved to foflow^^ the 
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footprints of -the army of tlie Russian military 

authorities cling also to the ^r^piJnittg |>ortions< nf; that 
highway which* has brought down the swarms of Tartar 
warriors to the’ rich plains of^flindostan. It is from this 
j^int of view that their obstinacy in the so-called Khodja ^ 
Salih question'*' is easily explained. It must be borne in 
mind that the ferry of ^ilif has been always looked^upon 
as the best for the very reason that the river is here, ao 
' cording to the reliable information of Bikoff, only two 
hundred and fifteen sazhens broad, whilst further up, at 
Tchushka-Guzar, ‘Kara>Kamar, and Shirab, it measures 
from six hundred to eight hundred sazhens. Owing to the 
narrowness of bed, the current at. Kilif is one of the swiftest, 
running eight versts the hour, and whilst the passage near 
Kerki takes at least from six to eight hours, it can be 
effected at Kilif in less than one hour. The only draw- 
back to the ferry near Kilif *is the poorness of the place 
Itself, which consists of one hundred and fifty miserable 
huts, encumbered with moving sands of the neighbourhood ; 
and Kilif cannot be utilized unless the small strip of fertile 
country,- extending on the left bank from the steppes of the 
Alielis to the river, could be transformed into a station for 
a crossing army or for caravans. Apart from the geo- 
graphical importance of the district of Khodja Salih, in its 
quality of a place best suited for a military cantonment on 
the left bank of the Oxus, there is also a serious ethno- 
graphical motive, which induces the Russians to persist in 
their claim about the Kham-i-Ab district. It is sufficiently 
known, and I pointed it out seven years ago, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Northern Afghanistan 
are of Turkish origin, consisting partly of Turcomans of 
the Ersari and Alieli tribes, leading here a nomadic life 
for many centuries, partly of Uzbegs belonging to the 
Achmayli, Ming, Daz, Kiptchak, Kungrat, and KangU 
jtribes, set^ed on the left bank of the Oxus by the succes- 
sors of Djenghiz, by Timur, and by Sheibani Khan, as a 
kiQiil of vanguard agmnst the Afghans. Old as the enmity 

5 
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18 between the two rac^.it has became ^eauHW^^e^inid^^ 
exasperate during tlHi|||p)^nt .oei^itry in eonsequ^^:^ 
the iron rule of the Ci^l autboriii^ a^ . we sn^ Jiioi 
wonder at all that'the ieelil^ of bitter hatie has prompte 
be 7urks as well as the Tadjiks to hail with joy tlte 
approaching Russian influence. The bladt^nfideKtyofthe 
Muscovite conqueror, they arguedi^cannot be so cruel and 
oppressive as the yoke ^ of the rapacious Afghans ; and 
judging from the comparatively quiet and undisturbed Itife^ 
their brethren enjoy in the country subjected to the rule of 
the White Padishah, they very naturally a long time ago 
looked upon Russian conquest without any lively feelings 
alarm. This state of things, created, chiefly by Russian 
epiissairies, i$ well known, and has been continually exploited 
by the politicians on. the Neva, where favourable opportuni- 
ties are but rarely lost, and w'bere it has now become a 
4^rding principle that the hicrease of Russian influence 
amongst the Turks and Tadjiks of Northern Afghanistan 
is unavoidably necessary^ and that the^ said anti- Afghan 
papulatiort will afford the best means for the conqirest of 
the northern half of the Afglian country,. - ^ . 

■Having exposed briefly the advantageous position, of 
Russia in Cis as well as in Transoxiana, .the reader may 
well ask himself : What can be the use of the costly Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and what will be the profit of England 
in tliese. wearisome and lengthy transactions ? Tdcing 
matters .^s,.they are, I believe it has never come -in^t^ 
mind of an English statesman that the erectirm a fiponti^r 
pde will prove a guarantee against future Rusdhn encroach^ '* 
meot,-nCithat a coloured line diawn.on the map jofcA^bani? 
Stan will smVe as a peepepial barrier tp Russian ambirio% 
Jfjjrontier delimitations .and treaties, .qf a very 

entirely worthless ii s^sia, partlcjikiiJy-^.^ 
stg^iin! contains a name eadibg in the ominp)i||,^i!t:'l^<^ 
the hom^jpd. prestige of Great Britain it been 

much ,b^^^qf^;4o raise this questional 
the error.h^'.bt^ .eqmmitt^, wq' owselveiS; 
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Ifontttf fn'tlie flioroti^li tnve^giisiili^- jsM’ 

. <* GeiilHi^' A^; ^hried on realods, competent, and 

Ei^t^ i^ibexs of civil and mSitaay l>i:anches, in . 
tee lion-share may -well fall to Ge(^[raphy; £ten^ • 
. €teo4pgy, Archabology> &c., but whose i!esCarehes 

mil at the same time 4hrow a considerable light oh the 
/political sttnation by affording to the Government the best 
means to (mm' a decided line of policy about Afghanistan . 
and about the defente of India in general The thick veil 
^hicbha» hitherto covered many regions in the West, the 
l^e^; 'tmd'in the East of the Afghan country havingfallen 
from :our eyesj" darkness or want of reliable informatbn 
cannot be used henceforward as an excuse for the in4eci5ion 
and' wavering which have of late characterised the policy of 
Great BHtain in Central Asid, the consequences of^which 
must be tee much more disastrous, as the antagonist excels 
on- the otecr hand by his eminently firm, resolute, ai^ 
-unswerving action. During the last two years, Russia has 
not only shown signs of unflinching activity in Afghanistan, 
but she has bestowed a similar care also upon the Hmitroph 
' countries of the dtHninions of Abdurrahman Khan ; and in 
measuri^the corre^onding. -activity of Great Britain, we 
imsc recollect' teat one English stride is ontw^hed by five 
more'-significant and better aimed strokes of Russia. 

To b^in with Badakshan and the petty Khanates in 
tee East of Afgbai^stani-it is no secret any more, that to 
tee- onb mission of Colonel Lockhart, sent by -the Indian 
Gevennmeite-^rresponds a whole series of Russian sur- 
^^eyii^il'^gedlogising, botanlait^,. &c., tpafties, who uninter-' 
ruptedfy^-n^ng about m -aU. divei^ions 'of the Pamir, and 
as into tee hitlierto hidden litde 'corner 
balled - succeed^ to cnVestigate all' 

poesi^tef^ amys, and. temdughfares leading from Klte>i‘ . 
Htnal to Kii^ir, and in ^^ffnsing all Imaginable, t^esabolft^, 
^'^iblper, jnstia^ and of tee Ak #idi4ah 
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Grshiinaylo, a ^boiled geographk»i explorer* is traveHii^ 
on the Pamir; and without discussing here the greater or less 
practicability of the routes and passes leading iroimSaui 
Kul across the Tagdunbash to the South, we may well 
assert that Russia has successfully spied out all meats bf 
communication in this outlying district, and that die is 
ready to cause a surprise, if diere is any possibility at ail 
to do so. Even further to the East, namely, in Eastern 
Turkestan, the terrain has been duly worked and prepared 
for all emergencies, in spite of the pretended cool relations 
existing between China and Russia. The neutral observer 
of the political events which have passed of late between 
China and Russia on one hand, and between China and 
England on the other, must be struck by the essential pre- 
rogatives accorded to the Government at St. Petersburg, 
in the country of Six Towns, by the Tsungli Yamen at 
Peking; whilst England, the sO-called friend and ally of 
China, is constantly refused a just competition with her 
Northern rival on the markets of Yarkend and Kashgar. 
The riddle why M. Petrowsky, the Russian Consul at 
Kashgar, succeeded in driving out Mr. Dalgleish from Kash- 
gar, needs much more an explanation, when we consider that 
the Viceroy of India did not hesitate to sacrifice to the 
good understanding with China even the important mission 
of Mr. Macaulay to Tibet, amisrion promising so much from 
a commercial point of view, and which is now being tried by 
the enterprizing Russian house of Konshin. Not being suf- 
iiciently informed, I would not like to come forward with 
accusations or imputations, but there is decidedly some- 
thing wrong in England’s policy in Eastern Tdricestan, for 
it is only a needless precaution and want of firmness which 
can have prevented the appointment of English consuls at 
’ Kashgar, Yarkend’, and Aksu ; ami I call it an unpardonable 
mistake to have neglected to put British . inlSuenee in 
Kashgar at least on a par with that of Russia. The 
experime^ tri4l .with Mr. Ney Eli^ in tSfis ought not 
Nto have frighteiw^ ihd Viceroy’s advisars; ah^ if^pngland 
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would imitate die tenadty manifested by S^uasia, die e^ni- 
t m» ai eoQ^laint of the faBtag off of the tradi^ and <ff loss 
of pc^tical ground beyond 'the Kuen-Lojen* would socm 
disai^iear. 

' Turning from the extreme east to the west of Aighanistao, , 
namely to Persia, a still more afflicting view is offered to 
the spectator in comparing the feverish activity of Russia 
with the timid, effete, and unworthy policy pursued by 
England in Iran. It is more than a quarter of a century 
since all kind of blame and invectives were first thrown 
upon*this suicidal policy, and if British statesmen never- 
theless insist with a rare tenacity, worthy a better pur- 
pose, on the continuance of their disastrous demeanour, it 
shows that they are intentionally blind to the fact that the 
motives which provoked years ago, and to a certain 
extent also justified the change of policy inaugurated with 
the mission of Malcolm at 'Teheran, have now entirely 
ceased to exist. Persia, which has enjoyed for two years the 
not very enviable advantage of a Russian neighbourhood 
along the whole northern and north-eastern frontier, 
actually views matters in a quite different light from before, 
and giving up the hyperwise policy of continually intriguing 
with the two leading Powers interested in her fate, she has^ 
been thoroughly taught as to the imminent dangers in store- 
for her from a predominating Russian influence. Judging 
from the outward behaviour of the Shah and his chief minis- 
ters, this assumption may be found invalid, and may be well 
doubted ; but in examining closely the current matters, we 
cannot fail to observe that the Persian ogling with' St. 
Petersbuig and with London, far from being spontaneous, 
is mostly, nay exclusively, owing to the coldness and in- 
difleraoce eiqperienced frcrni the part of England. In fact, 
tile adtxxtness and devemess with which the rfiles in this 
unwilling, douUesided play have been distributed between, 
and are carried on by, Nasreddin Shah and his diief 
advisers, cannot be sufj^iently admired. * 

Majesty the Shahinshah, certainly more thoughtful 
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ati4 cautious th||l |[«|6W% 

pflr9onificalioi^«f 

the necfc, aiuitiie smM lie 

and tlie aahitations he ^tves to the 

and Russia, are serupuli9t% .uiifnisuM 

Orientals have always excelled ie 

his Persian Majesty is undoubtedly a great ruesierj^^i, hut 
I am told on good authorii^ that in the bmast seoeiM Ids 
heart English sympathies are predominating, and that Ms 
apparent leaning 40 Russia is only the ebtcome oC ^tbe. 
seriously threatening attitude of the Northern Od|psuai 
The Shah evidently acts in accordance with the Oriental 
proverb^ ** You must kiss the faapd you cannot Int <>$'» and 
^put it submfesively on your head.” His sons, the royal 
princes, are, on the contrary, the bearers of outspokjag 
party-colours and party-signs. Whilst Mozai&r-ed-dui 
Mirra, the heir-apparent and* second son of the Shah, is 
ostensibly parading his Russian sympathies from Ms 
gov^ttbr seat in Ttdmr, we find in Zfl-es-Sultan Mjrsa* Ms 
■second and undoubtedly most h^pable son, a zealow hud 
staunch admirer of Germany and England. This *pnnce, 
actually at the head of a^'t^ in Isfahan, is life and sold, 
a soldier, and such is the fancy be tcgk for thn 
uniform, that he adopted the famous Pickallmuhe^hldriaild 
for a Ms^tcap. As a contrast, to these .two rgyi)^ s> 0 ^ 
spQAgs, die tMrd,^, Kaiaran Mtrsa, |deaae$,MinnalfilQ 
^w neutrality. A simil^ distribution is -{P UOlMk 
^moj}gst the various tidnisters. If the h^imster of Wait het 
accfdte^^y noted for Ms.iiUsirian «syinpatMvt8.,(^^ 
Mifiisi^'of the Interior will be oeredoly a*. man 


spoken English fe§^&g%aiid wMliU ,die,iaso,Miolsier' oCa 

namely jjfllTlimC 

ooUlgicuous by his^ ^^ellept wMb, the.^|[nM 

Ea^aa(^of t'ehersu, hf hMibeeftrapMeedby 
apardsah^ vddb 
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• and bis -counCry- frot| 
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'o^ protection and anitty'i|^lm;Afgha^^ 
i^^ but ipersia, ought to have been styled the 6ajr^nv 
■p^- --be t^CT two brajsen vessels, and as ^h , 
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b3^ eti^ us befpre ail, is Ihe planned and ^tijr. 
carried;|i»t net of roads, by which Russia is almost' ^, b^‘. 
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tertit!%, where, reg^ding certaA 
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neighbourhood on the Herlrud and on the northern slopes 
of the Kubbet mountains, the whole north-east of Persia is 
nearly in the hands of Russian merchaii^ ; and considering 
the much-discussed schemes of railway ccanmunicatton 
. between Tiflis and Tebriz, as well as the projected great 
line from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, the concession of 
which is to be secured for a Russian company by the exer- 
tions of the newly appointed ambassador, Prince Dolgoruki, 
we may well say that the Government of St. Petersburg is 
in the best waj' of establishing its influence over all Iran. 

Disregarding the materiar losses sustained by Great 
Britain in the commercial ascendency of Russia in the 
Persian market, we. may well ask ; Will and can Eng- 
land permit her rival to approach the Persian Gulf, and 
is there anybody who would combat the assertion that 
Russia with a footing in the Indian Seas is far more 
dangerous than Russia knocking at the gate of India f 
Of course, in our pleading for an active English policy 
in Persia, we are sure to meet tlie objections so fre- 
quently made against the untrustworthiness of the Iranians 
in general, and against the wretched condition of their 
country. I am sorry to say here again it is the want of due 
consideration of the recent changes, tending towards pro- 
gress, by which politicians are misled. Persia, in spite of 
her suffering from the evils of a despotic and unscrupulous 
government, differs widely from Turkey as far as regards 
industry, trade, and spirit of enterprise. Her eight or nine 
millions of inhabitants, by majority of Arian extraction, have 
a more promising prospect for the future ; Persia is not in 
the clutches of our money markets, her export is not 
inferior to her import, and if sincerely supported, she may 
prove an ally quite worth the care bestowed upon her, and 
particularly indispensable for the ruler of Hindostan. 

In discussing the actual state of the Central Asian ques- 
tion, we might as well have thrown a cursory glance upon the 
relations of Great Britain & Turkey, and particularly upon 
. the unfortunate controversy about Egypt, "where a% over- 
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zealous party, misled by the then ruling fashion of African 
conquests, have initiated a policy of a father dubious issue 
for the safety of India. But it would not do to extend too 
far the liyiits of this essay, and in summing up my pre- 
ceding remarks, I shall conclude by saying, that the Con-, 
serv^tive ]^|inistry, in taking over the not very enviable 
inheritance from their Liberal colleagues, have proved 
exceedingly cautious in their continuation of the policy 
inaugurated by the late Lord Beaconsheld. In modifying 
to a certain extent the original scheme of the Scientific 
Frontier, they have pretty well succeeded in purging 
themselves of the charge of Jingoism^ and their excessive 
moderation must have allayed the apprehensions of their 
political opponents. It remains to be seen, and I greatly 
doubt, whether such a demeanour has really furthered the 
ends in view ; but what I intend to point to is, that this 
policy of a timid and ultra-dautious action has unquestion- 
ably reached its extreme limits, and that every .step, nay 
every line, advanced on the path of . indifference and 
concession must prove fatal to British interests in Asia, as 
well as in Europe. 

With regard to the future constellations on the Central 
Asian field of contest, it cannot be too much regretted, that 
the rumour of England having adopted the Hilmund as her 
future line of defence against the encroachments of Russia, 
and that Herat together with the fertile camping-ground in 
the south has been tacitly given up — has spread too far and 
found credit with Persians, Afghans, and Turks. Putting 
aside the strategical part of this question, and disregarding 
the feasibility of measuring swords with an enemy in dose 
proximity of the object he is so anxious to grasp at, we 
ought not to forget that England’s compliant and con- 
descension to Russia’s aggressive pediej^, witnessed by the 
present and past generation of the Mohammedan world, has 
certmnly not hdghtened the reputation, and has by no 
means thrown a favourable light upon the moral and material 
strength, of Great Britain. A power which has been seen 
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ijeceding step after befoteMthe.rttdvjifnciiig ectbn^ 
her rivaVe^n<^ . be $ relied ppon;a8d > ca|mot>berta|^ 
safeguard against ^e threatening’ daOjg^^ ' Ab^lkrahinnif : 
Khai^pir any ot^ prince subsidized. %:EngttE&:moQey^^^^ 
may for-a while remaun fauthfultotheQbltgsdionseohtraeted,- 
but the confidence of the^Afghdn nation at h^p^- hn^ 
shaken; and this want of rdiaince, whilst ser^hg 
tionary purposes against the authority of the British 
at Kabul, may prove fatal at a time when the- Afghans 
might have to choose between England and Russia* 

As to the great injury England’s prestige has to sufifer ' 
in Europe from this policy of excessive indulgence to 
Russia, it suffices to register the utterances put forward in' 

^ the leading Continental papers with regard to the Centin!! 
Asian controversy. In so doing, I do not consider the 
badly informed and openly inimical French press, but I 
lay a particular stress upon Gfermany, Italy, and Ausn*o> 
Hungary, where the public opinion, after having lohg 
shpwn an utter ^difference, has now come to the con- 
clusion that England, unable to withstand the attack of her 
rival, has acted wisely in renouncing once for ever the 
tbemy of a buffer and in fixing the future -battle-ground in 
dose proximity to the Indian frontier. The speculations 
of. diesev otherwise benevolent writers is based upon 
foUowfng radter curious aiguments. They say,- amon^t 
other things, that Englmid, having been ultimately con- 
vinced of the impossibility of erecting a* solid barrier in 
the. barren mountains of the Afghan country/ is now firmly 
resolved to await her antagonist on the froiftier of India, ’ 
and that she flatters herself with the hope tfa^Afghiemistan 
proving an uncommonly hsu’d i^ut.tD crack .for ambitious ■ 
Russia,^ sheVill have plenty of thne^ at least many yearii^ 
to ccj^,to putjhe Indian frontier in arsdid state of dWei^r;- 
and co. stiengthen her position also in the inten0rOf>ii«M^< 
Stan. Odier vrriters, again,.fa!i back upon the ! 

*^of optimists in saying: Asia. Is laige 
contending parties, and' there is a wdhfomxd!(^<^he^^ 
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i(bi^ A%h«n spoil will be peacefully ^j^vided between both. 
'Pakeo all together, the leading Continental papW'are 
neaiiy uo^nimoos in their as8ua){>tion that Englaadk 
unable to cope with Russia in Asia, has 'been, so ’*lo say, 
QonipeUed to enter the path of moderation, and that she , 
will have in future always to' yield to the ascendency of the 
Korthem Coiossua Finding it, as I do, quite superfluous 
to show to the English reader the utter fallacy of these 
i^culatibns, it cannot be, however, sufficiently regretted 
that these and other similar views have found their way 
into ,the Continental press, and that England is looked 
upon as a power which, having reached its climax, is now 
doomed, by the tuichangeable law of nature, to decline and 
t<f give way to her ascending rival. 

Fully admitting, therefore, the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and agreeing with what Lord Rosebery said in a 
speech at the St. Andrew’s IXnner in Bombay, that it is far 
more difficult to retain than to found colonies — I do not 
view the situation as so desperate and black as generally 
painted. There is, before all, a great relief in t^e fact that 
England begins to be awake as to the high importance of 
her imperial policy in India, and that the number of those 
who pooh-poohed and ridiculed the dangers arising from 
the advance of Russia has greatly diminished of late. 
The (asbion adopted quite recently by statesmen, members 
of Parliament, flee., to pay a flying visit to India, will un- 
avoidably contribute towards lessening the igno^ce of 
the large middle-class in all Indian and Asiatic concerns ; 
and the decrease of this affiicting error will and must 
necessarily enhance the national interest in the preservation 
of ibe glorious acquisition made by heroes of the past in 
the East. And^ further, it ought not to be ighored that 
the Central Arian question is rapidly assuming an European 
^nificance. The (pinion expressed by Prince Bismarck a 
few years ago to M. Braun- Wiesbaden, saying, " Russiels 
aggressive poliey towards India must be hailed by Germany 
and ^jEurope in general^ considering that the deeper she 
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gets into Asia, the weaker she will get in Europe ” — will 
scarcely prove valid under the present political conditions. 
To-day we see French travellers (MM. .Qapus and 
Bonvalot) engaged in representing this semi-Asiatic Power 
.in the eyes of Europe as a great benefactor of mankind ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Professor Jlovaisky, of* the 
Moscow University, strongly advises England, in xSa&Novoy^ 
Vremya, to connive at Russia’s designs in Bulgaria, and 
to join the Franco- Russian alliance in order to get rid of 
her Central Asian troubles. The connecting link between 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia, and the con- 
tinually pressing Oriental question on the Bosphorus, will 
henceforward become more and more visible, and the Central 
European Powers, whether it pleases them or not, will have 
to pay a particular attention to what is going on on the 
Oxus, on the Herirud, and on the Hilmund. England’s 
cause is, therefore, insepamble from that of Central 
Europe, unless she chooses to follow the advice of Professor 
Jlovaisky — a step from which 1 dare say even the most 
foolish optiqiist in the United Kingdom would shrink, con- 
sidering that Russian friendship means only an ominous 
respite, whereas the Central European alliance must prove 
a solid support. 

As matters stand to-day, I may safely assert that 
General Boulanger, M. Katkoff, the Bulgarian Regency, 
Eyub Khan, and the son of Mushki Alem (the Musk of 
the World), are almost equally important factors in the 
policy of Central Asia. In spite of the failure of the 
Frontier Delimitation Compiission, and despite all secret 
and open machinations of Russia in Afghanistan as well as 
in Persia, the issue of this great struggle between the rival 
Powers in the interior of Asia does not rest exclusively in 
the hands of the Court of St Petersburg; it must un- 
avoidably react upon European politics, and in this reaction 
I find the best guarantee against the insolent bearing and 
aggressive e.xpansion of the Northern Colossus: 

A. VamS^r^ 
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A LONG reign, especially if it has been proi^rous, and the 
grey hairs of a sovereign if they are crowned with glory, 
are outward and visible signs of a country’s well-being and 
of the monarch’s virtue which in all climes and in all ages 
have appealed to the sentiment and the enthusiasm of 
subjects. From the days of Solomon downwards a long 
reign has always been regarded as a special token of 
heaven’s favour, and in countries where the lives of rulers 
are not so securely hedged in by law and order as in 
European lands, it is also to be accepted as a sign of the 
people’s good-will. Judged by this standard the light of 
heaven has shone conspicuously on the Manchu rulers of 
China, for since their accession to power in 1644 two have 
<*ach reigned through the full course of a se.\agcnary cycle. 
The first, K’ang-hi, held the imperial sceptre from 1662 to 
1 723, and again was the same good fortune allotted to him 
in whose honour just ninety-seven years ago the sluggish 
blood of Chinamen was stirred by a loyal enthusiasm almost 
as deep, and certainly as demonstrative, as that which is 
now agitating the hearts of Englishmen. For in that year, 
1 790, the Emperor Khienlung (“ The Firm and Glorious 
One ”) celebrated the fifty-fifth anniversary of his reign and 
the eightieth of his age. Like his junior contemporary, 
George III., he reigned in all .sixty years, but since his 
sixtieth anniversary as monarch was clouded by his retire* 
meat from the throne it was not a subject of such unmixed 
rejoicing as when at the conclusion of the eighth decade of 
his age he still held the reins of power with a hale and 
vigorous grasp. It was then thereibre that his usually 
undemonstrative subjects broke into a white heat bf enthu- 
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stastic loyalty, and from north to soudi, and from east to 
west — from Peking to Canton, and from Shanghai to 
Yunmin Fu — held high revel, and showered their con> 
gratulations on their octogenarian sovp^ign. ^ • 

It was at the Court, however, that the rejt^ongs found 
most expressive utterance, and fortunately the ‘'cac 0 ethes 
scribcndi, which belongs so pre-eminently to Chinese 
courtiers, has preserved to us a minute record of all the 
ceremonies and gala doings which turned the dirty and 
prosaic streets of Peking into panoramic Scenes of gaiety 
and splendour. In a country where the contents of an 
encyclopedia fill upwards of five thousand volumes it need 
not surprise us to find that the details of the rejoicings of 
1 790 are not to be compressed into fewer than twenty folio 
tomes. Without imitating the diffuse style of this wordy 
record it will be competent for us to dig some of the gold 
out of the vast mine, and by fusing it in a more con- 
venient crucible to turn out some coins which may pass 
current. 

“ The song begins from Jove,” for no other god, 'and in 
some respects not even Jove himself can be mentioned in 
the same breath with the incomparable Khienlung, who, as 
emperor, man, and poet, stood unsurpassed in the eyes of 
his subjects in the year of grace 1 790. “ A dragon's fiery 
form befied the god," indicative of sovereignty and power ; 
and his matchless verses were held to be displayed the 
scholar’s mind, the artist’s eye, and the nervous imagination 
‘of the poet. From his earliest years, we are told, he had 
been* 'accustomed to handle the pen, and from bis recorded 
poems, Which fill the first place in the chronicle, we take 
the following as a ^eeimen of his style. The’ode which is 
eidled ** {{.egrets on 'being called Old ’* was written when he 
weS'Wjpwards of seventy years of age : 

v.Tiue was whsn X jest’d to be dd, 

And thought it meant pain and ditignto^ 

And despair’d of ^ ^qwless attempt 
To keepyovdt topms’d on my ftM. 
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But nm I confes«t^that Pm oMIt 
And fear not to make the admisiion. 

Though to say I'm would be vaii^ 

And yield me a iwey to dariskiii. 

Only six of the Emperors past 
Have hv'd to be threescore and teei, 

Yet for thirty-suc years I've sat 

On the throne as a ruler of men. 

« 

My ofScerb make Sequent toun 
In chanots lapid and light, 

And few ever \cnturc to foil 
•In the struggle for jutidce and nght 

By the beams of celestial rays, 

And by laws full of wisdom divine, 
lliey pierce the thick darkness of wrong 
With a wisdom that’s eiiual to mine.'’ 

Countless p«iges are filled with poems such as this, and 
if any carping critic should write the matter down as 
commonplace and the manner as too conventional, he should 
allow it to be said on tlie other side that what Khienlung 
lacked in quality he made up in quantity. Hu was pro 
bably one of ^ most prolific poets ever known to history, 
and if his collected works were weighed in the scales against 
those of any other bard his would certainly not be the 
volumes which would kick the beam. But as in the works 
of all busy writers his efforts were very unequal. Some 
hav^ been extolled as containing true poetry, and one, his 
" Eulogy on the City of Moukden," has twice been thought 
wordiy to be translated into French, once by P^ru Amyol 
and agmn by Klaproth. Speaking generally, however, 
Chinamen are deficient in imagination, and their best poems 
are but Ud>ouced compositions in which though striking 
ideas and happy imageiy are occasionally to be found,' the 
general effect is marred by an inflated phraseolc^ and a 
mechanfeal style. This is eminent the case with Khien* 
lung's pibductions, and jt was probably in deference to die 
very hig^ opinion which the imperial bard had of his own 
poems that the Court historian has g^ven us so many of 
them., 'Aristotle says in his^Bthies Aat "all men are par- 
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ticularly fond of what they themselves have made. As,” 
adds the philosopher, we see in parents and poets.” To 
this rule Khienlung was no exception, but we do not 
share the aged monarch’s estimate of his verse we will 
turn from the mazes to which his muse would leaH us to the 
contemplation of his moral qualities, notably his reverence, 
which was, as we are told by the historiani, meet to be an 
example for all future ages. With admiring zeal the 
chronicler dwells on the religious devotion which induced 
His Imperial Majesty even at the ^e of eighty personally 
to offer sacrifices to the gods of the land and grain instead 
of deputing his ministers to play his part as so many of his 
predecessors had done. At the temple of his sacred 
ancestors he performed in propriil pcrsotui the recognized 
devotions, and even journeyed into the province of Shantung 
to worship at the .shrine of Confucius. And lest the 
Powers of the waters should consider themselves neglected 
by these observances the imperial devotee paid his respects 
to the Chinese Neptune at the temple of that deity at 
Tientsin and adored at the shrine of the dragon king of the 
waters. 

By an easy transition his subjects were next bidden to 
contemplate his filial piety, which was “ as deep as the sea 
and as high as the mountains.” With unwearying assiduity 
he worshipped at his ancestral tombs ; and, with a dutiful 
anxiety to perpetuate the virtues of his forefathers, he 
ordained that the tablets which recorded their great and 
lofty qualities should be re-cut and restored. No doubt the 
Changs and Les of his empire would have liked to have 
peered into the private life of their sovereign, and to have 
seen how he exercised this virtue towards his parents 
while living. But such inquiries into matters which were 
tod high for them are ignored, and his public life is all that 
they are permitted to gaze upon. His edicts, however, must 
have made up, by the depth of their filial tone, for the absence 
of recorded acts. In every line are expressed his utmost 
reverence for those belcx^ingyto him who had gone before, 
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and a filial humility which appeared to clothe him as with a 
garment. 4 - 

In as devout, but in more stirring tones, attention is 
next claimed for his ceaseless diligence. By a survival 
from a^^ime when the Court had Its home in a more genial 
climate than that of Peking, affairs of St|ite are discussed 
and Court ceremonies are held at or before dawn. To 
attend these even in a -ripe old age would be held to be. 
virtuous ; but Khienlung did more than this. At the 
earliest break of day it was his wont to call together his 
advisers, and to discuss with them the wisdom of the 
ancients and the canonical dicta of the philosophers of old. 
With an ardent desire to promote the moral and intellectual 
well-being of his subjects, he made several progresses 
through the provinces north of the Yang-tsze-kiang to 
satisfy himself that the people were being well taught. 
For, with Confucius, he held *that it was tyrannous in a 
ruler to punish those whom he had in the first instance 
neglected to teach. With an equal regard for their material 
well-being he carefully observed the signs of the skies, and 
in years of plenty filled the imperial granaries in prepara- 
tion for times of leanne.ss and scarcity. When the heavens 
withheld rain he prayed to the gods for fertilizing showers, 
and by fasting he wrested the help he sought from the 
powers above. 

And now the courtier changes his note, and in lighter 
strains sings of the vigour and' strength of the Son of 
Heaven. Though eighty years have passed over his head 
his natural force is not abated. With the same keen enjoy- 
ment of sport which has always characterized him, the 
octogenarian monarch leads the chase, not only in the 
imperial park, but in the wild prairies of Mongolia. When 
travelling he despises the luxurious ease of the imperial 
sedan chair with its four-and-twenty bearers, and prefers 
the back of the hunter which has carried him so often to 
cover. But not only is his body as vigorous, but his mind 
b as freslv as ever ; witness' the poems which, with each 

- 6 
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recurring season^pringp, summer, smtumn, ;and,.T«^t(^?-- 
he fa^^ours his devoted .subjects. , 

But how great also is his benevolence ! Thrice within 
as niany years has he granted pardons to all but the most 
hi^nous offenders, and on the occasion of each* of ^ 1^ 
few birthdays he^has conferred rich and abiding h^ptioars 
on his faithful serirants. And now, on the eighrieth anni- 
versary of his birth, he has remit|ed taxation throughout 
the empire, and has stopped the autumn assize with its 
deadly sequence of executions on the block, |>y the "rilken 
cord,” and the torturer’s knife. More than this, with an 
c^en-handed hospitality, which even Cimqn of Athens 
might have envied, he has feasted again and again '^he 
many thousands who can clmm by virtue of office pr^of 
courtesy to be considered as belonging to the imperial 
household, has presented gifts of money to old soldiers, has 
distributed food in distressed districts, and has equalized 
the price of corn by sending superfluous stores of grain 
from rich districts into less well-favoured parts of^e 
countr}'. Neither has he been unmindful of uns^ccess- 
ful competitors at the examinations. *For their benefit 
additional examinations have been provided, and honorary 
degrees have been conferred on veterans who have grown 
grey in life-long attempts to win the literary palm. Thus 
more than a hundred years ago was a cry, similar to that 
which is now being heard at Oxford from the unsuccess- 
ful candidatdk for the Indian Civil, Service, raised and 
responded to in China. 

Himself a giant in literature, he yet felt for those whose 
strength was unable to bear the weight of the contest. 
With admiring eulogy his chronicler dwells on the litmry 
gems contained in his two collections of prose^writings, 
and in his poems .which fill five seriift of volunie&vV Appro- 
bation, one degree less enthusiastic, is reserved for his 5 ^ta- 
logue raismni of the imperial libraries at jp<eki<t^|[^1, 
YueiS^ming-yuen and MoiAden, which was 'under 

his direction, 'twelve tl^Usai^voiumes aie 
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this i^at work, whi<A not onjy gives the titles of Iho Dorics, 
hot tesutttls. of thal^ contents. Was not also 
aichniratlon fbr literary reltdt'evinced when he owJered for 
the pa1abe,at Jehol replicas of the celebrated stone dciiinis 
are popularly believed to date from, the C8bw‘^ 
and which now stand within the princ^l j^e of 
the Confucian . temple at Peking ? And who does; not 
recognize the same spirit in his command that the Chindhe 
classics should be translated into Manchu fo|r the enlighten* 
ment of his countrymen ? 

=^But while lawsh in expenditure when the cause of 
literature was in question, he displayed an earnest desire 
to cut down the palace expenses, and kept a tight hand 
on the provincial outgoings. He objected tp a proposal to 
build § classical hall as a memento of^his reign, and with 
an anti-iconic wisdom, which English statesmen might well 
imitate, he threw cold water on a suggestion to frect 
another statue tb Buddha, and forbid the undue embellish* 
idhRt of towns and cities with similar images. 

By a constant process of self-examination he arrived at 
. a due appreciation of his faults although the courtly chroni* 
cler declares in the spirit of Christopher Codrington — 


“ lie h.is no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 

He is all beauty, or all blindness I.*’ 

The imperial penitent was, how,ever, of a diflerent opinion, 
and bewailed his failings in good set terms in The Peking 
GaseUe. With that moderation also which, like a silken 
string, ran through the pearl chain of all his virtues,” he 
forbade his too adulatory courtiers to compose 4 congratula- 
tory canon on the glories of his reign ; and, when even the 
Govembr of Shapsi reported that the waters of that 
exceptionally muddy stream, the Yellow River, had by' 
vlfttte of the purity of his reign taken to run in a limpid 
ciutri^ as pure as crystal^ he declined to accept the cirenot^ 
sU a refl^d^^ . With the same htu}^^ 

Ife recebred the reports of die viceroy of Kiangsu, m which 
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that officer announced that at th^ th^jubileie harvest 

the wheat in his province had prodtj6ed five ears on each 
stalk, and refused to accept the compliment as intended for 
himself. In fact, under his unpretentious sway the laudatory 
voices which delight to extol the virtues which surround thj|^ 
throne were theoretically hushed, and the ‘provincial 
viceroys on whom the emperor deigned to confer copies of 
his works were not even allowed to return thanks for the 
lordly gift. 

But all this virtue did not go unnoticed by heaven. As 
the jubilee year approached auspicious signs such as those 
above mentioned began to multiply, and instances of lon< 
gevity and of fruitful matrons accumulated rapidly. In the 
province of Fuhkien the number of men enjoying the serene 
and bright evenings of days of patriarchal length was extra- 
ordinarily great, and the sum total of the years of the ages 
of the thousand veterans who,* from this and other districts, 
sat down to dinner with the sovereign, was past the power 
of the chronicler to compute. In 1783 the case was 
reported to the throne of a man in Shansi who lived in his 
ancestral mansion surrounded by seven generations of 
descendants. In the following year the name of a Honaa 
man was sent to Peking who was blessed with the presence 
of nine generations, and in the jubilee year a native of 
Kansuh was able to see the fruit of his body through a 
vista of ten degrees in the persons of one hundred and 
thirty descendants. But though “all nature wore one 
universal smile,” the supreme modesty of Khienlung 
remained intact, and as each instance of heaven’s approval 
reached him he proclaimed himself an unprofitable servant. 
Even in the palace itself signs were not wanting that the 
powers above had their hands full of blessings for the aged 
monarch. For it was given to him to see great-great- 
grandchildren growing up around him (a privilege which 
may yet be in store for the Queen), and to have tha^satis- 
faction of superintending the studies of these distant 
descendants. 
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Having tkus^jenuipeFatra the virtues of the emperor 

and their reward, the chronicler^ext proceeds to fight 
all his battles over again, but not quite <r//, for with courtly 
wisdom he manages to “ here and there disclose a brave 
neglect,” and omits all mention of those campaigns in which* 
the tide of war flowed against his imperial master. Nor 
does he deem it fitting to associate with the jubilee more 
than the victories of the last decade, and he begins his 
record, according to date, with the victory of the redoubted 
General Ah-kwei over the Mahommedan rebels in North- 
Western China. He discreetly draws a veil over the 
objects and initial successes of the rebels, and says nothing 
of the straits to which the imperialists must have been 
reduced when they seriously proposed to find salvation for 
themselves by massacring every Mahommedan male above 
the age of fifteen. But with many flourishes of trumpets 
he chants a psean over the famous victory of Ah-kwei when 
that general finally “ pacified ” Kansuh and led the lead<;prs 
of the revolt out to execution. 

With the same careful regard for the feelings of his 
sovereign he makes no mention of the three campaigns in 
Burma which present the curious feature of having ended 
disastrously to the Chinese in the field and successfully in 
a diplomatic sense. For fortunately for the Chinese the 
Burmese hold vrith Lycurgus that it is not wise to make 
war often against the same enemy lest by being frequently 
put upon to defend themselves they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. All this is passed over in silence, 
and the curtain is raised on envoys from Ava supplicating 
for permission to be allowed to carry their tributary pre- 
sents to Peking. Leave is granted, and having at early 
dawn been allowed to kotow before the emperor, and to 
stand by the roadside to see his sedan-chair pass, the 
envoys are “ commanded ” to a feast, at which they had the 
honour of receiving an ode written for the occasion by the 
poet emperor. Thus enriched they were dismissed to 
the place whence they came, with directions to bring 
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to a peaceful 

tbrbing>the rela^ons^Hietween: 

reference to the frontier.between'the.twn'oouii^fes. 

Thb was in 1 788, and two years latent jtjbileQ yeoiv 
'i^voysfrom Burma again presented thenise^vea,. bringii^ 
tbeir sovereign’s congratulations, and . £|olicltirtg:;^pi|tf .bis 
behalf the rights of fief over the land which waa. akeady 
his own. Oriental ways are not our ways, but it is di!ffi> 
cult to understand the position of a victorious klfig who> 
begs from his vanquished enemy feudal rights over 'hH 
hereditary kingdom. No question as to the sani^ of 
his sacred Majesty, Bodoaphra, was suggested to the mind 
of Khienlung by this request, but with infinite condescend 
sion he granted the prayer, and having sent some more 
poetry and “ ten precious objects ” to “ his younger brother,” 
he again dismissed the ambassadors. 

The Goorkha envoys are next held up as trophies of 
mperor’s prowess, even before the celebrated march of the 
Chinese general, Sun Fu, to the walls of Khatmandu 
(1791). Prompted by $ome inscrutable motive the Goorkha 
chief, .Prithi Narayan, in 1789 appeared in deputy before 
the Son of Heaven to ask to be allowed to shelter himself 


under that segis which is thrown by China over all tribu^ 
taiy states. Pleased at the request the emperor decorated 
the envoys with cap buttons, peacocks' feathers, and girdles, 
and bade them convey to their sovereign his gracious 
assent to the petition. , 

Casting his eyes seaward the Court historian next ttd^es 
up his parable anent the successes of the imperial trd^s 
in Formosa. From contemporary history we know that fi^ 
years the aborigines had been giving the, Chinese inpnite 
trouble in that island, and that victory had not by/^abK 
means, always dedared itself on the side of the Cejfb^lit^ 


But at the time at which the*chronicler wrote 
to announce that fc^th ihe rebel chief an(|^fa&,'. 
command had been laked and beheaded, and 
w^ “ pacified.” Recent events on tlfe siaihe 
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cdTolt'ts commqnl)^^Qiied,by 
China; aiidi^ find tiisu; the 4dig|^fidly ami^ 
of Ghio^ygendrals is ^ *‘msdce a at^kud^ and call it a 
phace.” Possfbly, in haf^y unconscioumess of' 'what dte^* 


**pac%catioti" n^^t,the emperor commanded the erection 
of a tablet to commemorate the victones of his proconsul^ 
and ord^^ed drawings to be made of the incidents of the^ 
campaign, which he accompanied with descriptive poetfyr 
enkgizing .the skill of his generals and the bravery of hia^ 
troops. Still further to place himself en ra^ort with the 
circumstances of the war, he employed skilful artists to 
model fijgures of the native Formosana 

And now taking leave of the past the historian turns 
with an additional glow of admiration to recount the 
“largess universal like the sun,’* which the emperor 
vouchsafed to his subjects in acknowledgment of their fer- 
vent outbursts of loyalty. With lordly magnificence l^e 
opened his treasure houses, and scattered broadcast over 
the land gifts and remissions, honours and pardons, with 
a lavish hand. On an appointed day the officers of thi6 
Boards of Music and of Rites placed a yellow table in the 
Hall^of Great Peace, and reverently, in the sight of the 
prostrate ministers, people, and envoys from Korea, Annam, 
Loochoo, Siam, and Mongolia, laid upon it an imperial 
decree instinct with mercy and munificence. To the as- 
sembled multitude the emperor’s will was proclaimed by 
a h^ald, and officials were despatched to announce the 
saiim to the gods of the five mountains and the four 


rivers. 


These deities were invited to lode down upon the dis- 
tributimi) in the first place, of complimentary presents of 
silks and 'S^ns^ gauzes and stuffs, to the princes and 
dukes ;«f the imperial family; to the imperial concubines 
and generals’ wives who had pas^d tSe age of sixty ^ to: 
fdsdi^ dilfnitaries, and. mandarins and dieir wives wbp.hftd 
their sixth decade. Hoiiseholders who .coidd 
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claim to have beneath their roof five generations in descent 
shared also in these alld more substantial gifts of money. 
Soldiers, too, who could number more than seventy, eighty, 
ninety, or one hundred years were awarded gifte on a sliding 
scale, though on what pretence veterans could have been 
allowed to linger so much too long on the military stage it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

Next by an edict which must have shed light and re- 
joicings in all the Yamuns in the empire, every man- 
darin was awarded a step in rank ; and it was further 
decreed that any unlucky officials to whom blind fortune 
may have awarded punishment by mistake — what an ad- 
mission for the Son of Heaven to make ! — should be 
restored to favour. But these were not the only offenders 
to whom grace was to be granted. All transported criminals 
who had served ten years were to have their chains struck 
off ; and all culprits under sentence of death, whose names 
had escaped the imperial pencil two or three times, were to 
be set free.* Military convicts who preferred a hundred 
blows with the bamboo and freedom to working out their 
sentences were given the privilege, and the same alternative 
was graciously offered to all civil convicts “ doing " their 
three years. To all offenders undergoing shorter sentences 
the prison doors were thrown open, and the branding irons 
were allowed to rust on their shelves during the whole 
twelvemonth. Minor offenders, such as wife-beaters, unin- 
tentional murderers and rioters, were also to have a large 
measure of mercy dealt out to them. 

But peaceful citizens were by no means to be over- 
looked in the distribution of this imperial bpunty.. Certain 
taxes were entirely remitted, and others were reduced, some 
30 and some 70 per cent. As, however, this remission 
would, if it were granted in one year, make the imperial 

* The names of all condemned criminals are submitted in lists to the 
emperor, who marks a«certam number for execution, pretty much at hap- 
hazard. The names of those not so marked are inserted in the succeeding 
lists. It often happens, therefore, that the names of certam crim^ls are 
repeatedly passed over. * .' * ■ * 
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exchequer bankrupt, it was ordained t^at' province 
should be divided into three parts, and that each .part 
should, in succession, be tax-free for a year. At the same 
time the public competitive examinations were to be multi- 
plied so as to admit as many scholars as possible to the 
rank of graduate, and in addition to these benefactions food 
was distributed with a lavish hand, not only to all who had 
the slightest claim to it, but to very many who had none 
at all. ' 

Inside the palace the emperor presided over several 
feasts, to which guests who were privileged in the widest 
sense were invited. At one such entertainment in the 
“ Hall of Universal Harmony," the princes of the blood, the 
Korean, Siamese, Loochooan, and Goorkha envoys, with 
the Europeans attached to the Court, sat down to eat and 
'to drink in the imperial presence. On another occasion, 
at Yuen-ming-yuen, a number of Manchu, Chinese, and 
Mongolian officials were invited to a feast together with the 
king of Annam, the Korean, Annaniese, Lao, and Formosan 
envoys, and other foreigners of distinction. At this high 
festival the emperor with his own hands apportioned his 
guests’ food, and finally to the endless glory, of 
thirty-nine favoured individuals presented each with a cup 
of wine. These highly honoured persons were chosen from 
among the princes, governors, Koreans, Burmese, Laos, and 
Mongolians present, and so long as history endures will their 
names be handed down as 'being men whom the emperor 
delighted to honour. 

But for all the guests there were good things in store. 
Jade sceptres, pieces of satin, cap-tassels in boxes, purses 
and porcelain bowls were distributed among the princes 
and high mandarins. On the King of Annam, whose 
literary and artistic tastes it was, evidently Khienlung’s 
desire to improve, a piece of poetry, a poetical fan, a draw- 
ing of the western lake, a volume. of poetry, a drawing, 
Khienlung’s own poems in twenty-two volumes, an image 
oi^Baddha, a jade sceptre, besides jewels, porcelain, ten 
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thousand tads of silver« and a horse were oonferred VHfaHe 
presents of a similar nature nyere handed to the repteiiea- 
tatives t( Korea and Burma. 

These feasts were accompanied by all the dtsiday of 
magnificettce which Orientals ddight in. The official robes 
of the assembled magnates were alone enough itb* 
a brilliant and imposing ’spectacle. The harmoniously 
coloured silks and satins of the mandarins, widi their 
tasselled and be>buttoned caps, the dark raiment of the 
Burmese, the bright-coloured garments of the and 
Annamese, and the quaint dresses of the Koreans, all made 
up a picture which for colour-effect it would be difficult to 
match in any other capital in the world ; while the quaint 
style of< the surrounding buildings, witli the added grace of 
fanciful and tasteful decorations, gave enhanced beauty to 
ihi coup d'ccil, ‘ 

The sight of all this splendour was not, however, wit- 
nessed without some i)aio and difficulty. The time of 
assembling was the anything but “witching hour” of dawn, 
and in order to ensure punctuality the guests were expected 
to arrive at the palace in the very early hours of the morn- 
ing. Waiting in cold, cheerless ante-rooms for the first 
appearance of daylight is not an exhilarating entertainment, 
and to be agreeably convivial at a feast spread in the twi- 
light of dawn requires an heroic effort. But the strain 
must have become severe indeed when the proceedings 
dragged their slow length along into the afternoon and 
even evening, as the seemingly endless process of distribu*^ 
ting the gifts, complicated as it was by repeated kotowing 
and endless ceremonies, was wearily carried out. 

And now from the contemplation of, all these courtly 
splendours the historian descends into the dust and bu$de 
of the arrangements for the culminating ceremonies conutcted 
with the triumphant progress of the emperor from Yuen* 
ming-yuen to the winter palace within the walls of Pekmg. 
The whole line of route, extending over some ^ght miles, 
was to be adorned with every object which wKI 
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by it» 

p88UEl».'-^^^|!iQdon[i ■ stnB^”iifc‘e5,^htiv?»v tbeT'is^&^-:iie 
roaulway Jlrere to be so arranged ai^ to cbarm juid v^B^f^[#^r 
Bttt ;tifHe;4rt of prqpaiingvauch a: display bebng^,'^' 
tl^ iK^ld '$fSt to the people of the. sunny south, and j.us,t « 
as i^ftre^^^^pelled to look to Italy iuid France for Ideas 
on stre^ deooralions, so ibe Pekingese officials appealed to 
thb nch and. artistic people of Centfsd Qiina td help .thetigia> 
solve the dbficulty they were called upon to face.' The 
gOf^eous displays in which the people of the wealthy, 
cities, of Kiangsu and Che>kiang delight to indulge, sug- ’ ^ 
gested at once the idea that it was from them that the most 
efficient aid could be obtained, and messages were therefore 
sent broadcast into those and the neighbouring provinces 
for die asastance of those who were accustomed to convert 


the streets of their towns into scenes from fairyland on the 
recurrence of every great festival. Proud to have suqh an 
important ta^ assigned to them, delegates from the districts 
named proceeded to the capital burdened with tons^f the 
richest silks, satins, and cloths which their native looms could 
supply. With them went officials appointed by the viceroysv; 
to superintend the arrangements and to keep order among 
^thc coundess thousands of sightseers, workpeople, and 
followers of the magnates who were come tO bend; the 
knee before the Son of Heaven. 

While all Peking was thus in an uproar of preparation , 
the forqign kings, princes, and ambassadors who were to 
take part in the ceremonies passed on to Jehol in IVJongolia, 
whitber the emperor had retired to avoid the heat and dust 
of (he capital. Seldom has even an Eastern court presented 
such a medley of nationalities and such a variety of cos* 
turner and surroundings as those which assembled at this 
^pemd.huoiting palace. First to arrive were the Mongol 
khans, princes,, and . potentates, who owed allegiance to 
the. l^do liban, and vrho poured in from all parts of . . 
tral,iMa, frpm Maotburia on the east to Turkestmt Qa ^ 
W!^^n.d confines of Siberia to the. bprderi of 
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India. As each ‘arrived he emptied at the feet of hfs im- 
perial master the richest treasures of his kingdom. Price- 
less Jade ornaments, costly furs, and the fleetest horses 
which the steppes could supply, were presented in reckless 
profusion. Following on these dusky warriors came the 
king of Annam, who after a voyage of four months ‘found 
himself in the presence of his liege lord.* The rank and 
> importance of this visitor gained him a royal welcome 
from Khienlung, who marked his appreciation of his 
loyalty by bestowing on him a red cap button, a three-eyed 
peacock’s feather, a yellow jacket, and four suits of Court 
clothes ornamented with four-clawed dragons. By a gra- 
cious dispensation he ordered that the king and the foreign 
ambassadors should wear the dresses of their respective 
countries at the high festivals which were to be held in 
Peking, and he even condescended to write an ode on 
the robe of the king which appears to have struck his 
imagination. ^ 

Representatives of Shan States, bearing presents of 
palm-leaf manuscripts and young elephants, were suc- 
ceeded by envoys from the court of Ava, who made offerings 
of gold-leaf books, a statue of the Buddha of longevity, 
with a sQtra by the same deity, a " flowery " elephant, six 
trained elephants, five pairs of tusks and ten pairs of pea- 
cock screens. The Loochoo islanders, in the absence of any 
rare and costly native products, brought specimens of their 
skill as artists ii> a pair of golden storks, sixty pieces of 
five-clawjed dragon porcelain, and countless painted screens. 
Next gorgeously attired ambassadors from the king of Siam 
performed the kotow, and presented on behalf of their master 
gold-leaf books, ten pairs of “ longevity " lamps, and one 
pair of tame elephants. With these came* also Goorkha 
envoys from Nepaul, aborigines from Sze-ch’uen, KansuF, 
and Formosa, Koreans, and last, but not least, five Portu- 
guese; seven Frenchmen, among whose Chinese names 
it is possible to recognize those of Nicholas Raux, Joseph 
Ghislain, and Joseph Pain ; and five Italians, all of whom 
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were in the employment of Khienluog as the exponents of 
v^ous arts and sciences. Lest they should incur the 
ignominy of presenting themselves before their sovelw^ 
on this great occasion empty*handed, these men laid al^ia 
feet pictures representing the victories gained by /lie im- 
perial .forces, together with glass tumblers and other pro- 
ducts of western lands. 

When all these emissaries had kotowed before the* 
emperor and, had gazed upon the veteran ruler, warrior, 
and poet — 

“ Deep on whose front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care," 

they one and all received directions to return to Peking, 
there to await the arrival of the Court. It may well be 
understood how desirable and even necessary it must have 
been to get rid of so vast an* assembly from Jehol, where it 
may even be questioned whether there was enough for 
them all to eat. But the cloud of visitors having dispersed 
as speedily as it collected, arrangements were at once' made 
for the State procession to Peking. With elaborate care 
every detail was worked out. The road, a hundred and 
forty miles long, was made level, the halting-places were 
arranged, and the order of procedure was exactly deter- 
mined. 

As no description of such an imperial procession has 
ever been laid before English readers, we shall make no 
apology for giving some particplars of the order of march 
on tl^ historical occasion. The emperor himself was seated 
in a peacock-topped, red-shafted carriage, and was escorted 
by a light carriage and ten Tartar horses (probably relays). 
Following these were carried two gold chafing dishes, 
two gold incense boxes, two gold hand-basins, two gold 
bottles, a camp table and chair. These with their imperial 
Qwner were protected by thirty swordsmen, three archers, 
thirty leopard-tailed spearmen and light lancers. Behind 
these were carried forty blue, red, and yellow brocaded 
satin ^ umbrellas, four moon- white umbrellas of the same 
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material, four canopies ornamented with kingfishers* vings, 
eight purple and red brocaded satin square umbrellas* and 
foun “quieting" horse-whips. Fans* the 1hvar?iAie ac- 
companiments of all Eastern pageants, flilowed jj^ext in 
goodly array, to wit, fourteen yellow brocaded* satin fans, 
two rice-c^ured, six red, and sixteen yellow ones of the 
same mmierial, and eight of the red phoenix pattern. Neilt 
in order came four longevity pennants, together wkh two 
purple, four snowy, and four “ feathery " flags of the same 
kind. Two “faithful,” four red, and four dragon*headed 
streamers floated in the wind behind these, and these 
again were followed by banners which bore designations 
which are suggestive of the cant-compounded names of 
the old Puritan leaders. There were two Teaching filial- 
piety and virtue banners,” two “ making-punishments-plain 
and guiding-instruction banners,” two “ lauding-merit and 
cherishing-the-distant banners,” two “ stating-in-writing 
banners,” two “stimulating-the-military banners,” two 
“ assenting- words banners,” and two “entering-on-virtue 
banners." Next came two golden tablets followed by two 
lances with feathers, and then an almost endless array of 
yellow, red, blue, green, “ moon-white,” and black standards 
of silk and satin. Sixteen golden battle-axes came next in 
the procession, accompanied by the same number of “ stars," 
melons lying down, and melons standing erect. Thirty- 
two soldiers of the imperial guard regiments and twelve 
pioneers marched in rear of these, and last of all came the 
band consisting of performers on fifty-six drums of various 
kinds, fourteen “dragon” and “peaceful" flutes, eight 
cymbals, sixty horns, two pandean pipes, two flageplets, 
two gongs, and two bells. 

„ Sqrroundpd by ^his imperial state the emperor, on the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month, reached the portals of 
the summm: ‘palace at Yuen-ming-yuen, where for thirteen 
days he reposed after the fatigues of his journey. A^the 
end of that time, on a set day, he gave audiemie to the 
people, nations, and languages who had come to him 
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hoi\|^r. This cereipony, which jnss marked with more 
than usual pomp, was held at die ‘*Hall of Universal 
HarmoHy,” in the palace at Peking. At the conveniioBal 
and ufieomfortable early hour of dawn the guests began to 
assemi&le in the courtyard facing the imperial dais, and long 
before the strains of the emperor's band announced the* 
approach of the Son of Heaven the hall was filled to 
overflowing by an orderly crowd, each unit of which slxiod 
eimctly in the spot decreed by the Board of Ceremonies as 
being proper to him. 

On the raised vermilion way leading to the throne stood 
the princes of the blood, the king of Annam, and some 
few officers of the highest rank, while to the west of that 
favoured causeway were arranged the foreign ambassadors 
and envoys, and on the east the mandarins present accord- 
ing to their ranks. As the emperor, who still stood 

*' With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
1 he weight of mightiest monarchies," 

ascended the throne, the music paused, but only to burst 
out again in the joyous strains of the air, “ Happiness and 
Peace." To the tune of this soothing melody the masters 
of the ceremonies led up in ‘succession to the throne the 
princes and Mongol khans; the king of Annam, the 
ambassadors of the kings of Burma, Siam, and Korea, and 
of the Shan and Goorkha chiefs ; the representatives of the 
abong^nal tribes of Sze-ch’uen and Formosa; and the 
European residents at the Court. As one and all of these 
reached their appointed places, they thrice bent their pliant 
knees, and nine times performed the kotow, while with 
bated breath they offered their congratulations to the Lord 
' paramount of Eastern Asia. 

So soon as they had recovered their origii^l positions, 
tea was served, and as each received his cup and finished it 
he kotowed to his imperial host. This final kotow was the 
s^pnal for the retirement of the emperor, who leaving with 
his guests an invitation to listen to his band perform the 
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air, “Firmness and Peace,” betook bmiself to the inner 
palace to receive the congratulations of his concubine of 
the hrst and second ranks. As this ceremony was arcane) 
we are told nothing of it beyond the fact that each con^ 
cubine knelt thrice and bowed thrice before their lord, to 
the appropriate piece played by the band of “ Harmony 
attd Quiet.” Following on these ladies’ heels, but at a 
discreet distance, came the emperor’s sons and grandsons, 
who in the intervals between kotowing and kneeling gave \ 
utteran(!e to their desire that he might live for cpuntless , 
ages the possessor of health, of power, and of peace. ^ 

;:But, mighty though the emperor was, there were yet 
powers higher than he whom he Avas bound to respect and 
honour. To these deities every event of importance in 
the life of an emperor has to be reported and fitting sacri- 
fices to be offered. And Khienlung, therefore, as in duty 
bound, appointed six ministers to announce the completion 
of his eightieth year, and to offer sacrifices, to the five 
sacred mountains ; to the gods of cities, seas, rivers, clouds, 
thunder, and rain ; to the five ancestors of antiquity, and 
to Confucius. At the same time princes of the blood were 
commissioned to carry the like glad tidings to heaven, 
earth, the imperial ancestors, and the gods of grain. 

And now all the sacred and official functions having 
been performed there remained only the great popular ' 
festival — the procession of the emperor from Yuen-ming- 
yuen to the palace in Peking. For months preparations 
had been made, for this carnival. From all parts of the 
empire had poured into the capital the richest and choicest 
products of looms and factories for the adornment of the 
line of route, while the most skilful artificers and artists 
were employed to exercise- their ingenuity and taste in * 
arranging and beautifying the materials at hand. By a 
happy inspiration it was determined to lay before the aged 
emperor in the short journey from the summer palac^ to 
the capital a microcosm of the empire at large. For this 
purpose every trade, every industry, and every business 
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by htndicraftsmen of eachip^j^njj; tbeir 
own caullngs, while the. religions aiid superstitions of the 
people were illustrated by^ shrines and "temples peopled 
deities ^and genii of the most approved and orthodox 
shapes. 

sOn the morning of the twentieth day of. the Oighth 
mohth the emperor mounted his imperial sedan-chair, anc^ 
escorted lii. much the same order as when he arrived at 
Yuen-ming-yuen, except that on this occasion gjplden 
chariots, elephant chariots, and jewelled chariots, with 
loose elephants and men bearing flags sacred to Saturn, ' 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus followed in his traint 
he started on his imperial progress. As he emerged from 
the gateway the princes, Mongolian dignitaries, and dukes 
who were there assembled fell on their knees before him, an 
example which was followed along the route by all those 
who were privileged to be .spectators of his presence. A 
pavilion, built to imitate European architecture, marked the 
place a little further on where the members of the imperial 
clan knelt to do honour to their kinsman, and beyontj, 
under the shadow of some artificial hills, were assembled 
the king of Annam and the tributary envoys holding forth 
in their outstretched hands pieces of coral, strings of pearls, 
and other products of the lands and seas which gave them 
birth. Gaily decorated pavilions from which bands dis- 
coursed sweet music, cool splashing fountains, and prettily . 
landscaped rockeries added thei'r charms to this part of 
the route. But passing from the mere beautiful to the 
practical; lines of shops, hospitals, and perhaps with an 
attempt at grim pleasantry, butchers’ stalls succeeded, and 
were followed by an artificial mountain at the base of 
which boys, mounted on bamboo figures of the “eight 
creatures,” viz., horses, oxen, dragons, fowls, swine, 
pheasants, dogs, and goats, rode gaily round. 

At various stages along the road prettily carved pavi-, 
lions afforded shelter to officials of the various grades and 
from the different provinces,' while in others were arranged 

7 
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thrones and relreshmenils for the emperor in case be should 
be tempted to alight. Actors,^ gymnasts, conjurors, and 
acrobats performed their most attractive feats at stated 
intervals, and ponds in which artificial fish jvere drawn 
. along by invisible magnets formed a variation in the show 
^hich combined the mysterious with the wonderful ' The 
neavenly powers were represented by the eight genii, who 
appeared to be conferring their choicest on the 

impefltal passer-by^ while the god of longevity repeated 
himself with almost wearisome iteration in his' desire to 
.assure the emperor of the privileges he had in store for 
him. To the eyes of ordinary mortals more pleasing 
sights were those presented by twelve daughters of heaven 
offering flowers, and a bevy of goddesses of the sea who 
stood to render their homage. Possibly to impart a flavour 
of orthodoxy to these heretical manifestations of nature 
worship, Buddhist temples were occasionally introduced, 
peopled with shaven priests who, in order to remind tlje 
emperor of the manner of the introduction of the religion, 
had at one place the figure of a white horse carrying 
bundles of Sotras in imitation of the white horse which bore 
to Loyang the original manuscripts brought from India. A 
Mahommedan mosque also graced the scene, and by its 
presence gave evidence of the religious tolerance of the 
people. 

With busy industry artizans plied their various trades 
by the roadside. Agriculturists also ploughed fields, sowed 
grain, and reaped harvests in sight of the entperor*s sedan. 
So, too, women packed tea-leaves, singing the while out of 
compliment to the imperial bard the tea-picking ballad 
. composed by the emperor ; fishermen landed their finny 
prey from the waters o^ the river and ponds; women sat 
at their looms weaving silken stuffs ; farmers tended their 
poultry, and cottagers worked in their gardens while their 
wives employed themselves in their duties. 

Triumphal arches, some composed of flowers and others 
of carved vipod designed in all posnble and impossible 
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shapes, were stretched across the iptd at ftequeat intervals, 
while boys ihitta^ about dressed" as bats, the eiD^I»ns of 
ha^plnessi of in this shape of phoenixes flapped their 
OB pavilioa roofs, (w offered fruits to their lord and master, 
disguised as monkeys, or a^n in company wjjth beautiful • 
•^omhn danced and postured to the delight of all bdnoldei^ 
The rivw which ran, parallel to the road was gay with^ 
green, Ixh^ and red dragon boats, and the bridges were 
made the scenes of mythological triumphs over. the*beasts 
of the forest. Elephants and old men stood and knelt at 
many a “coign of ’vantage,” and noticeable features in the 
decorations were the number of pavilions designed on 
European models, with one in the shape of a cross. The. 
literary instincts of the people were manifested in the 
presence of libraries, and .beautifully painted pmiels re- 
minded the emperor chat admirable as were the paintings 
of M.'Castiglioni, the late Court artist, the nation could j^et 
boast of an art which for graceful arrangement, harmony 
of colouring, and true artistic feeling, has seldom been 
surpassed. The arrival at the palaCe gate brought the 
“ beatific vision ” to an end, and we may well imagine 
that the door closed on a weary though delighted sove- 
reign* ■ 

A grand reception finally brought the principal festivi- 
ties to a close. On this occasion the emperor’s sons and 
grandsons danced before him and sang three hundred of 
his songs t With such » lengthy programme it is difficult 
to imagine how they could have found time to present him 
with the' goblet of ten thousand times ten thousand years 
-of life, or how the king of Annam and the Burmese envoys 
could poss^ly have had opportunities of performing'Selec-. 
tions of their native songs in his presence., .But We are 
told that they did, and yet were capable in die evening of 
*' as^dhg ” at a display of fireworks in the palace grounds 
Sdarcely less %earis6ipie must have been their enfcnxed 
attendance at a succeimn of theatrical performances bn 
die following days to which diey were admitted In be^es, 
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the building being too su^all to contain them all. But even 
these acts of munificence did not exhaust the stream of the 
emperor’s bounty. Day after day a continuous supply of 
gold and jade ornaments, embroidered clothes, tea, and fruit 
■reached the. ambassadors and envoys from die palace, and 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet, who appears to have arrived too 
late to take part in the festivities, became the recipient of 
images of Buddha, silver tea chests, vases, satins and silks 
in quantities which appeared to be out of all proportion to 
the gifts of “ Red books ” which he brought with him for 
presentation from Lhassa. 

And so the curtain fell on this imperial pageant amid 
the echoes of the shouts of adulation which reverberated 
from the mountains of Manchuria and Tartary to the 
frontiers of India and Turkestan, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the China Sea. And thus with one consent the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Asia fell down before the 
throne of the Son of Heaven and proclaimed aloud again 
and again that — 

“ None but himself could be his parallel.” 

What wonder, then, that Khienlung and his successors, who 
believed their power to be co-extensive with his, should 
have looked with scorn and defiance on us islanders from 
the western ocean who dared to claim for our sovereign 
equal rights with the mighty monarchs whose 9ommands 
passed current in so many realms ! Fortunately, however, 
the people of China are, as we have lately been told in the 
pages of this Review, awakening from this dream of far- 
stretched greatness, . and having long boasted of their 
power, are now beginning tb understand their weakness. 

Robert K. Douglas. 
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Your lExcclktuy the Viceroy and Ckattcellor, Members of the 

Senate, and Graduates of the University of Calcutta,--— 

I HAD hoped that we should have been privileged to listen^ 
to-day, to a Statesman whose eloquence has adorned 
high posts in America, Europe, Africa, and Asia, But, my 
Lord, you have yourself laid your command upon me to 
address the present Convocation, and however much I may 
regret this decision for the sake of my fellow-members of 
the University, I cheerfully obey Your Excellency’s order. 
For surely no man can look* down on this hall, filled with’ 
the educated youth of Northern India on the eve of their 
start in life, without being glad of an opportunity of wishing 
them God-speed, and saying to them such words of counsel 
and of comfort Jis may be found in him. 'I'here is, how- 
ever, another thought even more insistent at this moment 
in my mind. For standing amid the senators and digni- 
taries of this great seat of learning, I cannot help asking 
myself. How far have this University, and the system of 
education which it represents, fitted these young men for 
their work in life ? 

That is a question which has caused much heart- 
searching during the past year. Judged, indeed, by the 
outward and material results, there can be no qi^estion 
whatever. In i86i, just a quarter of a century ago, this 
University, then a homeless body-corporate, heid its En- 
trance Examination in tents upon the hot open plain. Its 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were con- 

, * 'Being an Address to the Convocation of the Calcutta University, by 
the Honourable the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Hunter, K.C.S.I. ; 
ddivered in the Senate House on January 8, 1887. , 
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ducted in a bommed < cumber, di$tui:bed one dajr hjr a 
concert-company on the floor- ^hdye* a^4 another day l>y: 

the settlkg up of the Calcutta rabes ha Ae next . toOmu Jh 
that year it passed its first Master ofjjfVrix; The tehts on 
the opeii plain have grovm into ; dns stS,tidy’ ha^ \ the 
graduates have advanced from tens .to hundred^ ^d>&om 
hundreds to thousanda This year, the numhie^^inade 
another l^ap forward. The candidates for the Entrance 
Examination reached their highest point, within a few units 
of .^’400. The candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts were more than double the number in tiie preceding 
year. The number of Masters .of Arts were also ^double 
’the number in 1885. 

Judged, therefore, by the test of figures, or by this 
pillared 'Senate House with its lofty ceilings and marble 
statues, the career of the University has* been wholly 
-prosperous. But the true results of a great spiritusd influ- 
ence upon a people cannot be gauged by statistics alone, or 
by any outward magnificence in stone or lime. The Cal- 
cutta University stands not only as the door by whibh the 
educated classes in this country pass into the professions ; 
but also as a barrier at their entrance into pifactical life.* 
In England, the young doctor, the young engineer? the 
young lawyer, have many pathways into their future voca- 
tions besides the Universities. In India, a youth has, with 
few exceptions, to qualify himself for his profession, whether 
medicine, or civil engineering, or teaching, or the law, in 
an institution affiliated to a University, by a course ®f 
Study regulated by the University standards, and tested 
bj^the University examinations. The Calcutta. University 
guides in this way the higher education of over 120 
millic^s df people {more than Gibbon's estimanr of ^ti>e 
whole population of the Roman Empire), in ninety^ht 
affiliati^ colleges and schools. 'K<: : . 

StK» a system of Public Instruction has to yroidd&om 
above ; mad not, as in countries where education has .^Iwly 
devel<^)ed*on popular lines, from be^w. One <^ ita sources. 
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of f^mpleteness 

^watohedi.' tr- .fa^-, '' 

ch^gj^^pv^tc^ddoe^ penl''iQf:l^^yb.. 

Ins^hiic^a'^im Indiras been |^dwi^u% 
pfts^t Vli^rojE. T}i 6 g^t economic necessity of^.^iiik' l» 
tbfii^,^}|94for aninoeasing peht>up populatbiH^by^^tj^lt^^ 
iiew4ej%of'industiy, and by rendering the natibhd.ial^r 
moie productive in the old fields, Europe has to. dead 
wth Ae 'Same difficulty ; and one of the 
remedies adopted by European States is techitical ecpcst: 
tion. The need of such instruction is most painfully cl^ . 
'ip us in India, where all engineering and even mechanical 
labour above a certmn class has hitherto had to be importedl 
from a distant continent at a great cost But the problem 
is a much larger one. The truth is that India at this 
moment in the midst of an industrial revolution of un- 


exampjed rapidity and magnitude. It is* passing before 
our' eyes from the old-world domestic industries of the 
handloom and the forest-forge, to the modem developments 
of industrial co-operation,* the cotton-mill, the coal-mine, 
and the steam-foundry. It is to fit India to play her part 
%s a gr^t industrial country in this new era, that Lord 
Dulferin’s proposals for a system of technical educatbn are 
designed. 

But although the need of technical education is 
peculiarly apparent in India, the difficulties are unusually 
great For, in the first place, the staple trade of India is 
a^culture ; and while this is a branch of industry in which 
improvement is much required, it is also one in which im« 
proveinent has, m every country, proved slowest In the 
secmtd place, technical educatbn costs money; and the 
Gbvematent of India has at present little money to ipare. 
Indeed, 4>*nng the past year, the educational authorities 
have been struggling to preserve the su^s already aUotted, 
yathitf^^riian hoping, for additbnal grant& AiudopS^ 1 an) 
tipifa^ technbad educatbn extended ibroug^ut ,In^ia», Ct 
deeply regret/if the funds wmre ebtain^ by 
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crippling our present«^ucataonal woiic. This University 
receives no grant whatever from .the State. Itcan dtere- 
fore, without fear of misconstruction, raise its. warning voice 
against the introduction of any nhw scheme, hoiyever 
promising, at the cost of established « schemes which have 
proved their practical usefulness. . • 

But having said this, I wish also to add that I believe a 
way can be found out of thi|^ difficulty, and that technical 
education will before long become an integral part of 
Public Instruction in India. The immense economic value 
of the measures now contemplated by Lord Dufferin will 
then be realized. It will be seen that the joint effect of the 
policy of the present and of the late Viceroy is to develop 
Indian education into a complete and perfect whole. As 
the aim 6f Lord Ripon was to expand a departmental system 
of Public Instruction into a system of truly national educa- 
tion ; so the educational aim of Lord Dufferin is to bring 
that system into accord with the industrial necessities of 
modern Indian life. 

This University has not behn slow to consider by what 
methods it can most effectively help the good work. To 
some of us it seemed that, by an expansion of the subject^ 
prescribed for the Entrance Examination, we could give 
an impulse to the preliminary branches of instruction, on 
which a sound technical education might subsequently be 
based. But the majority of the Senate decided, and 1 
think decided wisely, to adopt a course which still leaves 
the question open. For until the .University sees proviso 
made for the thorough teaching of new subjects, it would 
only encourage* super^ciality, if it were to institaite 'exami- 
nations in those subjects. 

Shortly after the Government issued its Resolution on 
technical education, the head of an .engineering collqge 
showed me a letter from a municipal schoolmaster to the 
following effect : “ Sir, the Committee of this school'^^ire 
to introduce technical instruction. They are anxious to 
obtain from your college a thoroughly qualified young 
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engineer, who will teach the sdences and their ptacdcal 
applicatioa. Salary Rs. 40 per mensem. VPlease supply." 
Educated labour is cheap in India. But. not even in India 
a young man be founds thoroughly qualiBed to liach 
the whole circle of the. arts and sciences, on Rs* 40:a month. 

■ R*. therefore, the State determines to introduce technical 
education on any. adequate scale, it must deliberate!^ face 
this question of the cost , Meanwhile I welcome every 
sign of the people taking up the question for themselves. 
Nor are such signs wanting. Even from the backward 
province of Sind, we hear of a college sending to England 
■for a highly trained professor of science. * In Calcutta, we 
see two of the returned Bengali students^ from Cirencester 
setting up a school without any aid from the State, to 
combine genenal education with skilled instruction in agri- 
culture. At Midnapur and other rural centres, efforts are 
being made to engraft technical education Upon Che existing 
scholastic course. What may be the individual fate of 
these efforts it is premature to predict. But the spirit is 
moving among the people. Of one thing I feel sure, that 
if the Government will do its part, the liberality of the 
* people will not be wanting. What India now requires is 
not additional State education, but additional State aid to 
local effort. 

This year we have had fresh proofs that the old benefi- 
cence of India is being more and more diverted from 
eleemosynary to educational objects. I would mention as 
a’ single instance 'in a neighbouring district, the elevation 
of the Naral High School to a First Arts College ; entirely 
effected by local effort. The example of State liberality to 
education opens up a hundred springs of private munifi- 
cence. Last autumn the first Government Scholar, 
nominated by this University, was sent heme Tor a 
complete course of study at Oxford or Cambridge. But 
? hardly had this gentleman been selected, than we had also 
to elect anoth^ scholar to proceed to England for three 
years to study Law or Medicine, on the princely foundation 
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of Her Highness the B^m of Bhopal 1 feel confident 
that if the Government now sees its wayto set the example 
of liberality to technical education, local effc^ aifd private 
beni^cence will do their part ^ 

But in a great movement there is something more 
inspiring and more effective even than local effort and 
private beneficence : and that is the uni^d munificence of 
a people. I cannot forget that this is the Jubilee Year 
our gracibus sovereign, the Queen-Empress. It will be 
rendered memorable in every distant part of Her Majesty’s 
great Empire, not alone by toweriftg edifices and by 
monuments in m&rble and bronze, but also by the establish- 
ment of many ^ institutions destined to benefit future 
generations. I shall rejoice if it is put into the hearts of 
the people of India to devote a part of their commemoration 
fund to placing technical education upon a secure and 
permanent* basis. For I know of no other way in which 
they can confer so great a benefit on India, or so surely 
give their children and their children’s children cause to 
bless this auspicious year of a long and most glorious reign. 

During that reign India has entered the markets of the 
world in a new character. She appears no longer as a 
retailer of luxuries for the rich, but as a wholesale producer 
of staples — of the crops which feed, and of the fabrics 
which will yet clothe other nations. This change means, 
that fifty years ago India had a practical monopoly in most 
of the few articles which she sold ; while now she has to 
face the keen competition of many countries, tn 1837, the 
first year of Her Majesty’s reign, India exported about ten 
millions sterling of luxuries for which she could geiierally 
ask her own price. In 1887, India will export ninety 
millions sterling worth of staples, but she will have to 
compete with the whole world, from California to China, in 
finding a market. 

The industrial revolution is effec^g dianges ia the' 
working life of the people, which are frit, for <evi! or fenr 
good, in every homestead throughout this vast'Jsiul We 
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out 4o somedung to secure that dball be Idt Ibr igood. 
lii' paei mqieciv indeed, Indk^^l^d £ii^^ai^;haver;Ja||^;-^ 
n^n3ein|>t%nique opportunity,, -^orltidk 
la^^r in die world, ai^ England hss clitsapest ca|^. 
Eagb^^is ^tending hop capital to India, ^it^ lndif^ . laboiir 
has not been able to keep pace widi the changes requined!: 
from it . The truth is that in Europe and 
new industrial era has called fohh new methods of insinu^t* 
ing thenadbnal labour, and of rendering it more .We^vet^ 
India wUl obtain her true position in the industrial worid 
only when she adopts similar methods of technical' 
education^ 1 shall therefore,^ bn the proper occasion 
ttige that part of the fund to be raised tb commemorate 
the Jubilee of the Queen -Empress, be devoted to thsd. 
purpose, for.( look upon this as a providential opportunii^ 
for directing a portion of the national wealth to a permanent 
means of national progress. • 

India will rejoice in many ways that her beloved 
sovereign has been spared to reign during so many glorious 
years. Illuminations, statues, memorial buildings, wells 
the wayside, and the feeding of the poor, are each and all 
fitting expressions of the glad heart of the people. But to 
enable India to worthily fill the new place which she has 
won in the industrial world during Queen Victoria’s reign, 
seems to my mind one of the noblest purposes to which the 
united thank'Offerings of the nation can be devoted. For 
the last illumination will sputter out into darkness, and time 
will lay its defacing finger on the marble and the brpnae. 
But the education of the people has within itself an hiherent 
life which can never perish, and which will thrpw out new 
and ampler growths fix>m generation to generation. 

.1 have, dwelt at some length on a very practical aspect 
<^.ediiGkric^jfor this University is to the great multitude of 
its youth toe doorway into the practical professions. But- 
education has also soother ofc^t, and 1 do not forgbt tbe 
nK^: trhidli we:b^r upon our seal New gradus^o^rt^ 
the^Uidwblity l exainiae dbb diplomas which you.hoy|e-^his 
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day received, and you will find impressed on each parch* 
merit the words, The Advancement of Learning. I well 
know that to most of you, the education of your youth must 
be the bread-winner of your life. But there are many 
among you who will have leisure to advance learning 
yourselves, and many who will have ample means tQ assist 
in its advancement by others. I trust, too, and believe that 
in some of your souls there burns that sacred fire, that love 
of learning for its own sake, that desire for intellectual 
fame, and that hereditary talent for literarj' work, which 
made India an illuminated continent upon the map of the 
ancient world, and which neither poverty nor the hard 
struggle of this modern age can quench. 

To such among yqu I w'ould say, that I envy the 
splendid possibilities now within your reach. If I were 
asked, in what position has a young man at this moment 
the best chance of winning a. great and enduring reputation 
by literary work, I w'ould answer, as a graduate of one of 
our Indian Universities. For in no other country that .1 
know of, are such masses of literary work waiting for the 
worker. Take the fundamental question of the origin of 
the Indian people, and you will find European scholarship 
at a standstill for want of local Indian research. Philology 
has wrung from .Sanskrit its secrets concerning the early 
migrations of mankind. But into that still more marvellous 
world of prehistoric human movement, represented by the 
Non- Aryan elements in 'Indian si^ecch, European scholars 
at this moment find no further thoroughfare. 

So strongly was this felt at the Oriental Congress at 
Vienna last autumn, that a scheme was drawn up and has 
been urged upon the Indian Government, to organize a 
systematic survey of this dark terra incognita. And I 
grieve to add, that when the authors of that scheme looked 
round for men who would h^lp them to do the actual' work, 
their eyes fell not upon’^the graduates of our IndiaA 
Universities, bpt upon the gurus and /«««&& and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old Indhm methods, ' 
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and inured to the ancient honoijtratbie poverty of die Indian 
mfA pf .letters. 1 sincerely trust that some among you will 
yet prove to Europe, that ^new daas of intellectual worlcers 
has arisen in* India, better equipped, and not less patient of 
labour, than the old. Steps are being taken to obtain the 
affiliation of the colleges under this University to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. We hope in this 
way to open up wider possibilities of culture to our 
academic youth. But the educated classes in this country 
can win. the respect of the outer world only by original 
contributions to the world’s knowledge. 

If your bent is towards literature rather than scholar- 
ship, what unexplored regions stretch before you! The 
popular song of India is, for the most part, still a sealed 
book to Europe. Or rather it is not a book at all, for it 
has never been reduced to W'riting. The ascertained 
religious poetry of a single sect in Northern India amounts 
to half a million of verses. How much more there may 
be of it, we know not ; for it exists only in the memories 
and the mouths of the people. Or take the mediseval 
literature of Lower Bengal lying around us. What, would 
the historian not give for a complete English edition of the 
works of your Makimda Rdm Chakravarti ! That single 
Bengali poet furnishes a more life-like picture of the actual 
working of the Muhammadan government in Bengal, with 
more curious details regarding the delta in the sixteenth 
century, its river-routes and shifting fluvial channels, than 
can be found in the great statistical survey of the Emperor 
Akbar. But, indeed, it matters not , what branch of ver- 
nacular literature you take up. Towards whatever quarter 
you set saih there are new Americas to discover. If there 
is any worker among you, who fears not poverty and who 
loves f^e, he may accomplish a most memorable achieve- 
ment, and ..stand forth as the interpreter of mediaeval Bengal 
to the Western world. Believe me, this University v^l 
know how to honour such a man. And it will feel a nobler 
pride in his labpurs, than in the richest material success 
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or in the highest official , distinctions which may reward 
more lucrative careers. I hope, beto many weeks have 
passed, to submit proposals to t^ Senate for editiog' alld 
translating the Mediteval Texts of Bengal, under the 
auspices of this University. 

The need of new workers is great at pi^esent, fbr the 
illustrious workers of the past are one by one being taken 
away. A few of them, like Brian Houghton Hodgson in 
England and Pandit Vidyasagara in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indian research, still 
shine. But they shine low down on the horizon : and the 
other stars with which they climbed the zenith are set. 
Since the last week of 1885, the University has lost several 
distinguished members. Mr. Locke’s death deprived us 
of a genuine lover of Indian art. In Dr. Chandra Kumar 
D6, we lost a true man of science, whose translations from 
the German have won for him a permanent place in medical 
literature. By the decease of Raja Harendra Krishna, the 
University has been deprived of an enlightened patron of 
education. But chiefly we lament the loss of Babu Pra- 
sanna ^umar Sarvadhikari — the erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, the conscientious custodian and spirited 
defender of its precious manuscripts, the ingenious mathe^ 
matician who transplanted the arithmetic and ‘algebra of 
Europe into the vernacular of Bengal. 

The loss of such men makes us look anxiously to the 
quality of the rising generation of graduates, who will in 
due time fill the places left vacant by death. We therefore 
view with satisfaction the fact that while our undeigradutCtes 
have increased in number, there is also a more strongly 
marked tendency among them to pursue their* studies to 
rite final goals. In 1886, there were 869 candidates for the 
d<^free of Badtelor of Arts, against 428 in 1885. One 
hundred and twenty of djem passed with honours, as 
agmnst 52 honouis>men^in rite previous year^vwldle 70 
gentlemen proceeded to the degree of Master oc Arts as 
compared with 34 in 1885. This suddoi;i^ increase is due 
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chieBy to temporary causes ; afthov^li oert^n of its best 
features jtpay, in part, be the result of the new ^tem of 
dSvidiiig the B.A» Examinations into a Pass and an Honours 
ET^minatiojft in each sub|ect We can Scarcely expect that 
our present numbers will be maintained. For we hope this 
year to see the establishment of a new University at Alla> 
habad, which will derive its alumni from’ the youth intf^ 
North-Western Provinces, who have hitherto entered the 
Calcutta University. There is ample room for both : and 
we shall heartily welcome our younger sister. The time 
has come when North-Western India may justly claim that 
its higher education shall be guided and fostered by a. 
Upiversity of its own. 

University culture carries with it in this country, at 
present, very distinct moral obligations. A struggle is 
going on in India between old customs and new ideas, 
such as the world has not seen since the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire. Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are being re-examined from new moral stand- 
points. The questions which agitated Indian society in 
the last generation were questions of caste and creed. ‘ The 
question which the present generation has to settle, is the 
position of woman. Fpr it is perceitred by external nations, 
and to a large extent realized by yourselves, that the con- 
dition of women in modern India has not kept pace with 
the rapid general progress. Child-marriage, the enforced 
penitential celibacy of widows,’ the difficulty of educating 
a g^rl population which is snatched away from school at 
the age of ten or twelve, and consigned to the seclusion 
and the cares of Oriental wedded life — these are the press- 
ing ptoblems which you, young men, will have, each in his 
ono^^house, to solve. 

And you will have to solve these problems with little 
aid from cfutdders. The states of the Hindu woman has 
Its roots so' deep, in Hindu law, in Hindu religion, in the 
neoessit%s ofithe hard life of the poor, and in the heretEtary 
sentiment of the refined and chivalrous classes, as to defy 
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all direct interference from without. This Univ^ity is 
doing what it can to help you indirectly, by^ cordially 
throwing open its examinations to women. L^st ye^; . 
23 female students passed the Entrance OExanjinations, or 
double those in 1885 ; four passed the First Arts,* and 
three took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, one of them for 
the first time with Honours. Women are coming forward 
to the University in increasing numbers ; they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; and as a rule they are well pre> 
pared. Another movement on the side of progress is the 
noble organization set on foot by the greatest lady in the 
land, to bring female medical aid within reach of the women 
of India. That movement is calling into existence a body 
of highly trained women, devoted to one of the most sacred 
of human employments, the healing art Influences will 
thus be brought into action which must affect powerfully, 
although indirectly, the popufar view of the capacities and 
the rights of women. But if you, in this generation, desire 
to see woman in India rise to her modern place as the 
free and intelligent helpmate of man, the main effort must 
be made by yourselves. * 

For that effort, and for the many other struggles, 
practical, social, and political, whic|i assuredly lie before 
you, the system of education which this University repre- 
lents has armed you with a powerful weapon. The one 
branch of knowledge which the University makes com- 
pulsory, is the English language. Each of you has selected 
such additional subjects as he pleased, but a thorough study 
of English has been demanded from you all. Now English 
has during many generations been the language of liberty ; 
and it has proved the most potent modern instrument of 
social, domestic, and political progress. But E^^^of 
not only the language of liberty, it is also the age which 
moderation. There is no other spoken lanih .-declajua 
so little lends itself to exaggeration, or in^-/ ^hjie, there, 
tory insincerities give out so false a rinffie 
fore, you go forth to-day from these wall ^ , 
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of all true and sound pn^^ress, never fbi^get that m<^linraj£on 
in life, in thought, and in speei^^^ — diat godlike Tempu- 
KANTiA which ranked as the chief virtue in the ancieift 
^philosophy, ^d which is nowhere more effective than in 
our English tongue. 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it was my 
office to address to each of you to-day, in admitting you 
to your Degrees, was an empty form of words. As I tiiCn 
charged you individually, so now I charge you collectively, 
that ever in your life and conversation you show yourselves 
worthy of the same. There was an ancient race who, 
wandering forth in search of new homes, passed through 
a hard country till they came to a river which separated 
them from their promised land. When at last they had 
“crossed that river, they set up certain memorial stones. 
You. young men, have also passed through a hard country 
of tutors and governors and anxious struggle and long toil. 
This day you too have crosse<l over into the new life to 
which you looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to bear yourselves nobly in the world 
whioh you have now entered — resolutions to which you 
may look back in after years, whether years of disillusion- 
ment or of failure or of success, even as that ancient race 
looked back for a perpetual testimony to the memorial 
stones at Gilgal. 


8 
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DRAGON MYTHS OF THE EAStl • 

The great elemental myths were the common pr^caty of 
primitive humanity. In disjointed fragments, they still 
survive ail over the universe, and we find the fires of Baal 
kindled throughout Europe at the summer solstice, and the 
flamc'passagc, inherited from the rites of Moloch, per-^ 
formed by many a Piedmontese peasant. The Mexican 
fish-god, Teocipatli, who escaped the Deluge in a cypress- 
chest and repeopled the devastated world, play? the part of 
Vishnu, who in the fish Avatar drank the destroying 
waters; while the “holy eel” still venerated by Irish rus- 
tics as the supernatural inmate of their miraculous springs, 
is a shabby but unmistakable representative of the “Dragon 
Spirit of the Sacred Well,” the recipient of a statelier wor- 
ship in China. ♦ 

Thus, too, the legendary Dragon Throne of Britain rests 
on the .same foundation with that of Cathay, and 

j “ The Dragon of the great Pcndragonship," 

t - 

which clung to English Arthur’s cre.st, and blazed on his 
banner in fray and tourney, is the same golden monstrosity 
‘ that still writhes on the standard of the Son of Heaven, 

^ and looms on every fold of Imperial drapery at Pekin, v 
For Arthur’s mythical character as a water hero, alone 
^entitling him to the dragon cognizance, is still dSceriitble 
Jn fugitive traces throughout his story^ notwithstanding the 
accretions of extraneous romance that have overlaid li 

, “ From the great deep to, the great deep*he goes,’^ ; 

prophesied Mage Merlin of the mysterious , b^e, wave- 
borne to his feet on the Cornish coast |r6m' a ship, 
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4 ** The dufte thereof 

A dragon winged,** 

k'aiu! doomed to pass away in idmilar fashion, in fairy-bai^ 
from lonely *merc to wave^girt Avilton. The friendship of 
the Lady of the Lake, Arthur’s watery Egeria, and the 
gift of the magic brand Excalibur, reached from subaqueous 
depths, are indications of the same nature ; while die family 
lineage is even more distinctly traceable in his sister Morgan 
le Fay, linked by her name at once with the Fata Morgana, 
the water-witch of Italian song, and with the ruder mermaid 
of northern folk-lore, in Cornish dialect Morvoren, and in 
Breton Mari-Morgan. * 

More suggestive still are the attributes^ ascribed to the 
♦ hero’s father, Uihyr Pendragon. The pilot of the ark or 
hyd, laden with grain and upheld by snakes, through the 
terrible waves of the deluge,*he is described as a contem- 
plative spirit brooding over the waters, who calls himself 
the king of darkness, and claims the rainbow as his .shield. 
I'he version of his story, according to which it wjis under 
the|,form of a cloud that he became the father of Arthur, 
gives us the key to the allegory which implies the birth of 
the earth- waters from the sky- waters, the streaming floods 
from the aerial vapours. Shadowy analogies with the 
Arthurian legend are to be found in some of the Kastem* 
dragon tales, coupled with a name recalling that of Uthyr, 
in which philologists might perhaps trace the Aryan root 
iidk, " to gush forth.” 

‘Thus it is that the Laureate, fathoming, with perhaps 
unconscious intuition, the true signiflcance of his subject, 
h^ pictured to us the Cambrian prince overlooking the 
lists at Camelpt amid such ornamental pomp as might bS- 
seem Qiincse royalty. 

** Since to bis crown the golden dragon clung. 

And down his robe the dragon writhed m gold, 

4 And from the carven work behind lum ' rept 
a Two dragons glided, sloping down to make 
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, Arms to his chair, while all the rest of them, 

Throagh knots and loops and folds Enumerable, 

Fled ever through the woodwork till th^ found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves.” 

f| 

For it is in the farthest East, the Orient of Orient, where 
nothing has changed since tlie days of Abraham, that we 
find the root of our own popular beliefs still living and put- 
ting forth new growths of fable ; there that we reach the 
fountain-head of tradition, ere it has parted into the broken 
and conflicting currents that confuse it elsewhere. 

It is, as we might naturally expect, in the arid lands, 
where moisture is more needed than heat as a fertilizer, 
that we find its principle receivd largest recognition in the 
primitive worship of nature under its dual asjiect. Hence 
in Buddhist cosmogony, water is the active agent in the 
destruction and restoration of the universe through vast 
alternate cycles ; since on its brooding surface forms the 
protoplasmic scum, whence by the potential energies of 
matter, the germs of all life are evolved once more. Its 
mysterious symbol — the Dragon of the Great Deep, typify- 
ing both the waters below, which arc the cradle, and those 
above, which are the nurse of the earth — was, therefore, 
originally worshipped as the most beneficent of the nature 
powers, as he still is throughout China, where he is re- 
garded as the dispenser of all happiness and prosperity. 

In Aryan mythology, however, he is represented as re- 
quiring coercion to compel him to fulfil his functions ; l;>ut it 
is in Persia, where the rival element of fire became the 
object of supreme worship that the Dragon, as distinguished 
from the serpent proper, is first definitively identified with 
the evil principle. In tliis form, Ahriman, striving to enl^r 
heaven, is cast down by Mithra, the strong Angel of the 
Son, and the discomfited fiend is henceforward portrayed 
in the writhing monster. Here, tod, he receives his. familiar 
name, since in Drug the Zoroastrian fiend, or ** dMeitful 
one,” we have, doubtless, the true etymology of Draco. 
It is noteworthy that in Persian mythology Ukewise the 
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shining divs of India, undergoing a like un&vourable trans- 
formation, become the malignant daevs, or devils of the 
West. 

No longer personifying the beneficent rain-cloud, the 
copious largesse of nature, the dragon now assumes the 
attributes of the storm-cloud, the messenger of evil ; its 
hail-scourges typified in his rending claws, its lightnii^s 
in his forked tongue and fiery breath. Thus metamoq)hosed, 
he takes his place in the ecclesiastical tradition of Euro^^e 
as the antagonist of saint or archangel, while his older 
character as a mysterious presence in the waters still. clings 
to him in the dim memories of legendary belief. 

Meantime, the maritime peoples of the Mediterranean 
had adopted a new symbol for the generative power of 
moisture in the fish-goddess Derceto, or Athergatis * twin 
or consort of the Phcenician Dagon-Oannes. She plays 
the part of Vishnu as a deluge-conqueror, by draining the 
waters into a fissure near her temple at Ilierapolis. but 
shares the dominion of her clement with a group of lunar- 
goddesses. This dualism influences the primitive Greek 
conceptions of the rivers, portrayed on early coins as bull- 
headed snakes, the horns of Isis being thus grafted on the 
serpent-form. Hut the anthropomoiqihic tendencies of the 
Hellenic mind soon discarded all such monstrosities ; bearded 
giants with stream-shedding urns, take the place of these 
river reptiles, the mermaid-goddess casts her serpent-slough » 
to stand forth, dolphin-throned, as foam-born Aphrodite, 
and Naiads lave their gleaming limbs in the founts where 
the " laidly worm " had trailed his scaly rings. The dragon 
survives only in his Persian disguise as a foul monster to be 
combated, and has finally lost his place in the beneficent 
hierarchy of nature. 

Though in the East and elsewhere he is frequently repre- 
sented by his congener the serpent, the two types are only 
to be treated as identical where they stand for the same 
order of ideas, connecting them with aqueous symbolism, 

, * ' Gath in Arabic means to give rain. 
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%nd all other branches of serpent'worshtp must be put aside 
as entirely irrelevant to the true dragon^3rth« The earliest 
development of the latter occurs in the great nature parables 
of the Vedic hymns, where the praises of Indra are chanted 
in his character of Vritrah<^, the hend-smiter. victorious 
over Ahi, the cloud-snake, and Vritra, the celestial dragon. 
He is here, identical with the Greek Jove, the “doud Com- 
pelTer,” and as lord of the firmament, coerces the inferior 
powers into the fulfilment of their functions. A few verses 
will |how how transparent is the allegory. 

“ I will (hant the exploits by whuh the fulminating India has shottje oS. 
old. He has smitten Ahi, he has spread the waters over the earth, he has 
unchained the toircnts of the celestial mountains. 

" He has smitten Ahi who hid in the bosom of the rclestial mountain, 
he has smitten him with the soundmg bolt forged for him by Tvashtn, and 
the waters, like cons hastening to their stables have rushed tomurds the 
sea. 

“ Indra has smitten Vntra, the most misty of his foes, and the enemy 
of Indra witb a humid dust has swollen the nvers.” ' 

4 “Thou art great, oh Indra ' earth and heaven did freely concede thee 
sovereignty ; after thou in thy might hadst slain Vntra, thou did’st loose 
the streams which the dragon had swallowed. 

“Thou didst smite the dragon which couched round the waters.” t 

We have here a vivid parable of that most striking of 
meteorological phenomena, the bursting of the mohsoon on 
the plains of India, suggestive to the least ima^p^ttive 
observer of a celestial battle, in which the exchanges of 
*blectricity between the clouds resemble an artillery duel. 
The supreme importance of the event to the people whose 
very lives hang on its timely occurrence, might well mak^ 
it tihe subject of their earliest national hymn. 

Persian mythology repeats the same figure with varia- 
tk|||s, for in the Avesta, Thraetaona slays Azi Pahaka,^the 
fiendish snake, “ the three-mouthed, three-headed, six-eyed, 
*the most dreadful Drug created by Angra Mainyu^bri- 
man).'* Later legend di^ises this malignant as 

'1 

“ Rig Veda.’* Traduit dn Sanaent par M. Langjbta Byfin dii. 

t “ Der Rig Veda.” Von Alfred JLudn, iv. 
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ii^m whose shoulders two. .|ejc^ ; 

thjtsdifiyfi.ol’a daily fpoid, spran^|firom fhe 

of ^ Ahrii^ll. .; This human trlple-h^eid dragon, after..' 
defacing Jemshid a solar hero (Shetns is Arabic for sun), 
is in turn overthrown by Feridun, a synonym of Thraetapna, 
and hpuod Hio> Mount Demavend to be released at .tl» end 
of tWgporid and slain by Keresasp, at once the Persian 
Hercules and the progenitor of the mediaeval dragdh< 
.smiters. 

The following versicles from the Psalms show how the 
symbolism is used in the Hebrew Scriptures, as in 
otheif. Oriental writings: » 

** Thou by thy strength didst make the sea firm ; Thou did’st crush the 
heads of the dragOns in the waters. 

“Thou hast broken the heads of the dragon ; Thou hast given him to be 
meat for the people of the Ethiopians ! * 

“ Thou Wt broken up the fountains.; Thou hast dried up the Ethan 
rivers (Psa. Ixxiii.), 

“ Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all ye deeps (Psa. 
cxiviii. 7). 


In the Book of Job the Vedic metaphor is clearly 

Indicated in the following : 

* 

“His spirit hath adorned the heavens and His hand brought forth the 
winding serpent” (chap. xxvi.). a 

In amusing contrast with this lofty . imagery is the 
Chinese popular version of the great atmospheric drama, 
materialized to the level of a religious puppet-play. For in 
seftrons of drought, after Lung Wong, the dragon king, has 
been vainly invoked in due order of precedence by* prefect, 
viccj^y, and emperor, when he has proved obdurate after 
beii^ in procession with banners inscribed as Y/iild, 

Raitt^ Thuhder, and Lightning, and has withstood the 
.toudd^ spectacle of the desiccated ponds, measures of 
cOercioft are resorted to. Removed unceremoniously from\ 

aHumn to the ^nds^n of the Nile^ breaking tbe headsj 
Of hi^yiog the loosing dfithe fountains. !i 
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his temple throne, in the spirit in which a Neapolitan laz> 
zarone treats his patron saint, he is placed uncanopied 
the blazing sun to be scorched into submission, or in Vedic 
language is exposed to the full effects of the wrath of Indra. 
Another mode of persuasion is the removal of the Tieh Pai, 
an iron plate kept in his sacred well at Han Tau, tO'Pekin,. 
where it is laid on the altar of the national gods un^ the 
desired result is obtained. His priests, too, are made to 
suffer for his misconduct, and the abbot of the Taouist 
monastery in the Dragon and Tiger Mountains is mulcted 
of his salary, if his prayers are unavailing. Official honours,, 
on the other hand, are solemnly -decreed to the dragon^ 
fetish when he proves amenable, and his sanctuary, gazetted 
in 1 867 to the title of “ Holy Well of the Dragon God,” 
received an increase of rank as “ The Efficacious Answer- 
ing Holy Well of the Dragon God,” when, in 1871 the 
rain-compelling rites proved successful in averting a 
drought. ■ 

Such invocations are not confined to the far East, and 
M. Th. de la Villemarqu^ * tells how, as lately as August, 
1835, all the inhabitants of Kon Kored (the Valley of the 
Fairies) in Brittany, went in procession with the cross at 
their head to pray for rain at the fountain of Baranton, 
in the forest of Broceliande, the scene, be it remembered, 
of Merlin’s^enchantment by the witch Vivien. 

Even more largely than the great vaporous cloud- 
dragon, does the water-dragon or serpent, the guardian of 
the subterranean deeps, figure in ancient cosmogonies. In 
Scandinavian story, Jurmungand, the serpent of the Great 
Midgard, or central citadel of the universe, when flung into 
rite sea by Odin, grew to such a size as with his tml in his 
mouth to encircle the whole world, corresponding thus to 
Oceanus, the earth-girdling river of the Greeks, . The 
fabulous geography of Central Asia calls this portion ^ the 
earth Jamudvipa, the southern island in the great salt , sea, 
whose centre is the Sarik Kul (Yellow Vallej^, of Kul i 
* “Les F^e$ du Moyen Age.” I- F. Alfred Msury... , 
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"Pamir Kulan, Lake of die Great Pamin This sheet, of 
wateo termed lake Anavatapta, and emhdltshed.; vith«^ 
golden sands, and shores of gold and silver, crystal 
and lapis ^ lazuli, is the residence of the Bodhisattva 
of the great universe, incarnated in the form of a 
Naga raja, or dragon king, who distributes the beneficent 
waters thence to enrich Jamudvipa. From the west side 
he pours the Ganges (Kiang Kia), through the mouth of a 
silver ox, to the south-eastern sea ; from the south the Sind 
(Sindhu), through the jaws of a golden elephant, to the 
south-western sea; from the west the Oxus (Po tsu), 
through a horse of lapis lazuli, to the north-western sea 
(Aral or Caspian) ; and from the north, through a lion of 
crystal, to the north-eastern sea, the Si-to, probably the 
Zerefshan, or Distributor of Gold, part of whose waters 
flowing beneath the Tsih Mountains, give rise to the 
Hwangho, originally fabled to have had its source in the 
Milky Way, the Tien-ho, or Heavenly River of the 
Chinese. 

This lake is the great centre of Asiatic dragon myths, 
which cluster most thickly on the slopes of the Pamir 
plateau. The early folk-lore of this region is richly illus- 
trated for us by the records of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
sent out, mainly between the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era, to collect relics and documents connected with the 

t 

founder of their religion, in the countries whiph had been 
hallowed by his earthly presence. The wanderings of 
Hiuen Tsiang, one of their number, extending over the 
years a.d. 629-645, led him across Mongolia to Tashkend, 
thence to India, and back over the Pamir plateau by way 
of Kashgaria and Khotan. This Chinese Herodoto, 
whose travels are rendered accessible to English readers in 
Mr. Beal’s excellent translation,* was a minute chronicler 
of local traditions, and his narrative is a mine of early 
Asiatic folk-lore. Dragon fables innumerable abound in. its 

* “Buddlust Records of the Western World.” Translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 639) by Samuel BeaL 1884. 
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f»9ges, for every stream and soint^ jbaditi' mythic^ 
itant with ’S^)ars^' story, and «e^idun}>; 

Endowed tnilv-ersally wjlch the poymr .of htmum me&tnot^ 
phosis^ these amphibious beings 4ure generally cdademnied«>^ 
to their f^esent'unprepos^sing shape in pdtan^ for thelf 
evil .Karma, or sum of guilt accumulated thnwgfa 
existences. This they are generally desirous of exj^img ' 
by religious observances, whence they are of a pious .^biirp 
of mind, and as covetous of relics as the devout monks of 
the Middle Ages. Thus the poisonous Nagas {water-^- 
pents or dragons), dwelling in the caverns and clefts alohg. 
the Indus are said to be inimical to travellers who -seek to 
cross the river with gems, pfecious merchandize, or especi- 
ally felics of Buddha, and raise storms and disturbances to 
engulph their boats and secure their treasures. 

The same peculiarity is illustrated by the story of a 
Sr^ana or Buddhist novice, who, on his homeward journey 
from Kashmir, being forcibly captured by a troop of wild 
^lepKants that he might render surgical aid to one of their 
.wounded fellows, was rewarded for his service by obsequious 
attentions from the herd, and the present of a golden casket 
containing a tooth of Buddha. This treasure he was com- 
pelled to surrender ere long, as it was thrown overboard in 
crossing a river to appease the .Nagas, who, in their desire 
to obtain possession of it, raised a furious storm, and would 
otherwise lia^e wrecked the boat. They were not, how- 
ever, left in permanent enjoyment of their prize, for the 
Sramana devoted himself to a course of study in India in , 
order to acquire the requisite spells for exorcising dn^ftms^ . 
and, returning a master of this valuable ait, recovered the 
relics and tdaced it in a fitting shrine on the ba^ if the ■ 
riyi.. . . , * ^ 

. < rAnother pious dtagon, who daily assumed humam 
and emeiged frmn his tank to pay his devotions to . 

of Ram£^nun^ actually saved this shrine frcnn desectmt^ V 
at the hands offthe great Aspka raja, called : 

devos” and 'tLord of all Januidvipa.” 
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some timejn the third century kc., potentate cnme* to 
the tope the iatthition of reittovlag the relica^ bet < 
. 4 e«sted on the remonstrances of tile Naga. who appealed 
to him in the following words ; ** Because of my evil ha/mt 
I have received this Naga body; by religious s^ice to 
tiie^i sariras (rdics) of Buddha, I desire to ef&ce my guilt’* 
The spot where this penitent issued from the lake was 
marked by an inscription still visible in the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

The belief that the Indian Brahmans possessed secrets 
for cowing and restraining dragons is the foundation of 
another of these tales. The guardian spirit of a lake in 
the Pamir h^hlands was in this case impelled, when in evil 
mood, to slay, by uttering a spell, a merchant who had lain 
down to sleep on the lake-shore. Hereupon the king of 
the country, leaving his dominions in charge of his son, 
went to Udyana (Northern India) to leiirn the secrets of 
Brahminical lore. After four years’ absence he returned, 
and ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and 
lo ! the dragon was ch^ged into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from theTsung Ling Mountains, more 
than a thousand li from the lake.” The king reigning when 
this wiis wntten (about a.d. 518) was said to be the 
thirteenth from this monarch. 

The folk-lortf of the Valley of Kashmir points to its 
having been formerly a lake, the abode of a dragon king. 
The latter was beguiled into granting the prayer of an 
Arhat, or holy sage, who requested him to withdraw the 
water from a spot in the centre large enough for him to 
kneel on, and then miraculously increased the size of his 
body until the whole valley was drained. The Na^, 
banished to a neighbouring lake, obtained a promise that 
his (^dvdomain should be restored to hun when the law of 
Buddha should cease, and the hidden springs are then 
expected to babble up and submerge the country once more,’ 

A %eries of disastrous inundations, ascribed to Aravolo, 
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a furious Naga king, were devastating the same valley in 
B.a 353, when Majhantika, a Buddhist mi^ionary, arrived 
opportunely, and converted him by his preaching. Tile 
dragon king placed the holy man on a genvset throne, 
and stood by reverentially fanning him, while the neigh- 
bouring people who had come with offerings to appeal the 
destroyer’s wrath, transferred their homage to the successful 
preacher. A population of 84,000 Nagas (doubtless people 
of the wild hill-tribes) are said to have been converted at 
this time in the Himalaya region. 

Buddha was himself a great dragon-queller, and in 
Ceylon his foot-prints werje long shown on two hills several 
leagues apart, where they were left after a victory over one 
6f the most refractory of .the tribe. The Nagas were, 
however, more frequently among his reverential adorers ; 
two dragon kings washed his body immediately after his 
birth, in a well which gushed out on the spot; and in a 
later phase of his manifold existence, the blind dragon 
Muchilinda coiled round him for seven days in token of 
respect. 

Again, when he flung his golden rice-bowl into the river 
Neranjara,* it flew upstream for eighty cubits against the 
current, and then dived into the whirlpool where was situ- 
ated the palace of the Kala Naga raja, or Black Snake 
king. There it struck with a resonant clangour against the 
bowls of the two previous Buddhas, whereupon the snake 
king exclaimed : “ Yesterday a Buddha arose ; to-day 
another has arisen ! ” and began to sing his praises in many 
hundred stanzas of verse. But the wrath of the angel 
Mara, the Buddhist Lucifer, was aroused against the newly- 
risen " Light of Asia,” and sounding the drum called 
Satan’s War-cry," and mounting his elephant "Girded 
widi Mountains,” he advanced at the head of his legic^ to 
destroy him. The angelic powers fled at his approach, and 
the Great Black One dived into the earth to Manjer&a, riie 
palace of the Nagas, five hundred leagues in length, wfadie he 
• “Jatakk Buddhist Birth Stories.” By f.* W. Rhys Davids. 
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(;owered on the earth covering his face wttl| his hands. 
Buddha, thus deserted, triumphed by moral ;force atone, 
routing his foes by an enumeration of the cardinal virtues 
practised him, when his followers the Nagas, the winged 
creatures, the angels and archangels returned to do him 
homage at the foot of the mystic bo-tree. 

The Cavern of the Shadow in Nagarahara, not far from 
Cabul, is so called because Buddha left there his luminous 
halq, visible to those who pray with sufficient fervour,* as a 
reminder to the evil Naga, Gopala, of his promise of amend- 
ment. Originally a shepherd lad, whose function was to 
supply the king with milk and cream, this dragon de- 
liberately sought his transformation in order to revenge 
himself for a rebuke drawn on him by dereliction of duty.^f 
Having offered up flowers and prayers with this intention, 
he flung himself down a precipice, and so attained his evil 
desire of becoming a destructive dragon • to afflict the king 
and people. He was induced to forego his revenge by the 
mild preaching of Buddha, who, in answer to his convert’s 
request for his abiding presence, left him the miraculous 
emanation described. 

A somewhat similar story i.s told of the Naga Upalala, 
guardian of the source of the Subhav'ista,now theSveti River, 
Endowed, during his life as a man named King Ki, with 
power over evil dragons, he restrained them from afflicting 
the country in consideration of a yearly tribute of a peck of 
grain from each household. The cessation of these offerings 
induced him to pray that he himself might be turned into a 
poisonous dragon in order to destroy the crops, and accor- 
dingly on his death he became the source of a stream which 
carried havoc everywhere. Buddha’s commands were laid 
upon him to desist, but on his representation that his whole 
sustenance was drawn from the fields of men, he was per- 
mitted to take every twelfth harvest, and the Sveti river 
consequently overflows once in a dozen years. 

These two legends are apparently fables founded on 
fac^ apd the last, probably veils an incident' no more 
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miraculous than tlie 


repair of 'd]dca''ai^iluic€s,' with the odoseqai^ht 
cultivation. To the same dass of history myths 
the next story as well, dragon-form bdng ho^, too, 
tar^y assumed for the gratification an evil 
'V A lake on the summit of the Hindu Khud^ ^hme: ' 
prayers were habitually offered up for rmn or fine weai^^, 
was its scene. Hither a saintly devotee from Ih^ 
acciHrtomed to tepair daily, air-borne on his mat, to dijoy 
the hospitsdity of n well-disposed dragon, who regaled hitil 
with celestial food of ambrosial flavour. A novice, impelled 
by curiosity to share hijf journey, did so by hanging on 
; Surreptitiously to the mat, but was so enraged on finding 
, himself treated only to common earthly food, while his 
master’s rice-bowl, handed to him to wash, smelt of the 
banquet of the gods, that he prayed to be metamorphosed 
into a Naga to gratify his revenge. He accordingly sl^ 
his hoht, took possession of his palace, and, summoning all 
theuther Nagas to his assistance, became a furious Storm 
King, the formidable centre of atmospheric disturbances. 
To* quell his power Kanishka raja, the ruler of the countrj', 
led his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains, -where 
the wily Naga, meeting him in the form of a Brahm^, 
Ibiight to deter him from his enterprize. In the course of 
his address he described as follows the prerogatives of the 
Naga: “He rides on the clouds, drives the winds, passes^ 
through space, and glides over the waters; nq hi^nan 
power can restrain him.” The raja persevered, and, in 
the battle with the elements w'hich ensued, conquered by 
miraculous assistance. Flames arose from his shoulders, 

** the dragon fled, the winds hushed, the mists were melted, 
and the clouds were scattered.*’ ^ , 

The Naga submitted, but, with a prudent self-distiliS^ 
desired the king, lest his evil nature should tempt' 'Bm to 
relapse, to have a look^-out kept on the mountain-tc^ and 
if it were seen to be -black with clouds, to let 
(cymbal or drum), be sounded in the iM^Pibouring oemvent^ 
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T|^n he W\ 4 d be. f^idled^o a sense of liis > “People 
; out foi|^ clouds and mission %i^ mCNiiiuiis^ 
tj^ day/' concludes the traveller. , ■‘ C^^ 

Atnong^innumerable lakes and tanks, vrh«« prayers weS|*e 
'^^ered /or fine weather, accompanied often with' pieqbus 
; .offerings cast in for the presiding genius, the lotiui*cOve|^ 
pond of Slapatra, the dragon king of Taxila, is 
noteworthy. In his human life a Bikshu who had destn^ed 
rniiElapatra-tree, this Naga, meeting Buddha near Benares 
:^addressed him with the question, “In what sj^ace of time 
. shall I be delivered from this dragon’s body ? " 

To this water-shrine the Shamans , and i>eople repaired 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s day to pray for fine weather, which they 
obtained “on cracking their fingers;” and to the well. 
Hassan Abdul, its modern representative, they still flocked 
for the same purpose at the date of General Cunningham’s 
.Visit 1863. The sacred serpent, which according to 
Maxiniinius of Tyre was shown to Alexander the Gh?eat by 
Taxilus as the pjrotecting deity of this country, was the em- 
bodiment of the same superstition. 

The power of human transformation invariably attributed 
to dragons, has led to their figuring as mythical ancestors 
o| some of the royal houses of India. Thus Pundarika 
Nag in order to perpetuate the dragon race, when tlireatened 
with extinction by a powerful incantation prepared by a 
•hostile raja, took human form, and married Parvati,.the 
bewtiful daughter of a Brahmin. The indiscreet questions 
of %is bride as to the cause of the forked tongue and 
venomous breath, which still betrayed his former nature, 
compelled him, as in so many fairy-tales, to leave lier for 
ever, and he vanished into a pool, returning occas.ional]y to 
watch over his infant son in the shape of a hooded snake. 
The latter is stiU thc crest of the princely house of Chutia 
^Nagpor, who boast of their long descent from this reptile 
progenitor. 

>■/' A lake on the summit of jibe Lan-po-lu Mountain w^ 
.the set^iie- of a veritable dragon romance, for hithern Ottc of 
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die Saicya princes, on’-Aeir expulsion 1>y the usiuper Virui^ 
haka, was transported by a mystuious goose, a sacred bird 
fn Brahminical lore, who here plays the part of Lohen- 
grin’s swan, or the roc of the “Arabian Nights,’’ io convey- 
■kig the hero to his love. For a Naga maiden seeing him 
sleeping by the lake, takes human form to caress him, and 
wakes him by stroking his hair. His spiritual merit, as 
one of the sacred race of Buddha, enables him to deliver 
her permanently from the foul shape imposed as the penalt}' 
of previous lives of guilt, and as he consents to marry her, ■ 
she like Undine attains through human love to human per- 
fection. The wedding-feast is held with much rejoicing in 
the Naga raja's palace, but the bridegroom, disgusted at 
the dragon-forms of his new kinsfolk, is only bribed to fulfil 
his engagement by the promise of the sovereignty of the 
country (Udyana). 

A magic sword and a casktt covered with white camlet 
are the fairy-gifts which secure this end, the reigning king 
being treacherously slain with the former, while offered the 
latter as a present. The submission of his subjects follows, 
on the mystic weapon being brandished by its owner with 
the declaration, “This sword was given me by a holy 
N^a wherewith to punish the contumelious and subdue t|ie 
arrogant." 

The coveted kingdom thus secured, the prince’s do- 
mestic happiness was interrupted by a curious incident. 
Being evidently fastidious as to external monstrosities, he 
took umbrage at the nightly appearance on the head of his 
sleeping bride of the ninefold cobra-headed hood of the 
Naga, a token that the transgressions of her former states 
of being were not yet atoned for, and with his sword un- 
ceremoniously shore off the unsightly dragon-crest. The 
lady, in reproaching him for his hasty surgery, told him ’he 
had entailed an inheritance of headache on his descendants, 
a curse Avhich was supposed’ to have been literally fulfilled. 
The magic swoM in this legend recalls the Arthurian Ex- 
calibur, like it the gift of the lake spirits, while Uttarasena, 
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name of ihe Sakya heir’s ^selii;'sug^i^* thaf 4 )f Ul^yri 
the British d^on-prince. 

" The origin of the great Dragon Boat Festival of Chii% 
held about tHe i8th of June, is curiously elucidated by one 
•f these C^tral Asian sagas. The Lung Shun, dragon^ 
boats,, carved in imitation of the fantastic nyanster, and from 
50 to too feet long, with as many as ninety rowers each, . 
appear on this occasion only, when they form quaint and 
picturesque processions on all the creeks and rivers. The 
celebration is explained as a commemoration of Wat Yuen, 
a righteous minister who drowned himself in the river 
Meklo in despair at unmerited disgrace. The offerings of 
rice and other trifles intended for his shade are tied up in 
bamboo leaves with thread of five different colours, his 
ghost having once appeared to request that these pre- 
cautions blight be taken, to protect them from the rapacity 
of a reptile, who otherwise .would intercept and devour 
them. 

The utter inadequacy of a simple case of suicide to 
explain a great national solemnity, shows that we have here 
but a mutilated version of the story, which we recognize in 
more complete form in the pages of Miuen Tsiang. Ac- 
cording to him a river about 200 li to the south-east of the 
capital of Khotan (probably the Karakash, now* dried up) 
was the scene of the self-immolation of a minister under 
the following circumstances. A sudden failure of the stream 
having threatened to deprive the land of irrigation, the 
king was advised by his ghostly counsellor that the dragon 
who caused the stoppage of the waters must be sought out 
and propitiated. 

“ Then the king,” continued our author, “ returned and 
offered sacrifice to the river-dragon. Suddenly a woman 
emerged from the stream, and advancing said to him : ' My 
lord is just dead, and there is no one to issue orders ; and . 
this is the re^tson why the current of the stream is arrested, 
a^ the husbandmen have lost their usual profits. If 
Majesty will choose from your kingdom a minister of- state 

• * r 9 
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of noble family, and give him to me as a husband, then he 
may order the stream to flow as before.’ ” 

A patriotic minister volunteers iso sacrifice himself for 
the go^ of the people, and dad in white robes, mounts a 
white horse and enters the stream, which at alStroke of his 
whip opens to n^eive him. He is seen no more, b^ the 
white horse reappears bearing a drum, which a letter firom 
the faithful minister directs may be attached to th4 walls 
of the capital, when on the approach of an enemy it will 
spontaneously sound the alarm. 

“ The river," concludes the traveller, “ then began to 
flow, and down to the present time has caused continued 
advantage ^o the people. Many years and months have 
elapsed since then, and the place where the dragon-drum 
was hung has long since disappeared, but the ruined convent 
by the drum-lake still remains, only it has no pridits and is 
deserted." 

It is evident, not only that the Chinese tale is a garbled 
version of this strange myth, but that we have in both the 
rcniiniscence of a human sacrifice, either really voluntary, 
or fabled so as to disguise its atrocity. Such oflerings to 
water-demons were by no means uncommon, but it was 
more generally a maiden who was claimed as bride for 
the dragoi} king, than, as in this case, a man to mate with 
his widow. A g^rl was in ancient times thus annually sacri- 
ficed to the Nile to secure its psing, and the c^emony is 
still performed with a clay figure, termed Aroussa-en-Nil, 
the Bride of the Nile. The imperfect tradition handed 
down of the self-immolation of Quintus Curtius p^bably 
registers a similar event. 

The solemn sacrifice of a white horse to the water- 
demons is still usual iti China when their wrath has been 
? shown by many cases of drowning, Xerxes, we are tokb 
sacrificed white horses to*tl\p River Strymon, and the animal 
was fabled to have been^crea^d by Neptune* dh idea 
probably suggested by the foam-crested waves whkb alo^i; 
mimic its form. The same allusion appears 
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"steed fidden by the >dcdm minister in the above tafoi and 
in the snowy (dumber on which O’Oonoghue, the Irish chief* 
tain« lises evoy May moniing ftotn t|||t Lake of Kinamey, 
The widespread custom of burying victims under the 
foundations oT cities or bri<^ges seems to have been due to 
a desire, to propitiate the subterranean dragons, tdiose rest* 
less ntovements might else overthrow the building. This 
idea Is traceable in the fable of Merlin, who as a child was 
selected, in consequence of his demon origin, to pement 
with his blood the walls of the great castle built by 
Vortigem on Salisbury Plain, which were overthrown by 
night as fast as constructed by day. The clhn-child, after 
giving many proofs of supernatural wisdom, bade the work- 
men dig a yard under the foundations, when they would 
come to swift-running water and two great stones, beneath 
which v»cre imprisoned two mighty dragons, whose nightly 
combats shook down the building. The two monsters, one 
red, the other milk-white and two-headed, were accordingly 
released, and the* victory of the tatter in the dreadful duel 
which ensued, prefigured the coming triumph of Uthyr 
Pen^gon and his brother Auriliasbrasias over Vortigern 
himself. A realistic explanation of th|^ fable might be 
found in the draining of the hidden springs which under- 
mined the foundations, by the advice of the sage. The 
burial of victims beneath the gates of Mandalay is said to 
have taken place ver)' shortly before the 13riti.sh annexation 
of Burma, the probable association of this custom with 
dragon-rites being indicated by the carefully scaled water 
jars buried simultaneou^y, and examined from time to time, 
to test by their condition the continued efficacy of the 
barbarous spell. 

' The early European belief in the possible confinement 
\iir evil spirits in wells, embodied in the story of Ondine, 
is a living article of faith under official sanction in China. 
Here, in the courtyard of the Yamen of Shu-hing-fu, is a w^ 
tjosiad with huge stones, to vfhich each succoring prefect 
hanflkut cemturies affixed his seal of office, in*brdcr to ner* 
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petuate the imprisonment of an evil dragon Kou Lung;' 
thrust down there by one of their predecessors, after be had 
long afHicted the country with plagues and earthquakes. 

The persistence with which his aqueous origin still 
clings to the western dragon is evident fro^ a glance at 
some of the most famous of his manifestations. .Thus a 
stream gushed forth on the spot where Apollo slew the 
Python ; the Theban dragon conquered by Cadmus dwelt 
near a well ; the Lernean Hydra, watery in name and resi- 
dence, haunted a marsh ; the dragon of the Hesperides 
was called Ladon, after a river in the Peleponnesus ; and 
the dragon of St. George was chiefly obnoxious because, 
like a modern rate collector, he cut off the people from their 
water supply. 

The dragons of the Rhone were believed, according to 
Gervasius of Tilbury, to be visible on clear nights dis- 
porting themselves in human form in the depths beneath 
the Castle of Tarascon, the scene of St. Martha’s victory 
over the legendary monster. Floating oh the surface, in 
the form of golden rings or goblets, they enticed the women 
washing linen on the banks to lean over the water, when 
they carried them off to act as nurses to their children. 

Similar superstitions survive even at the present day,* 
as in the TyroV, where an intermittent stream, the Bella in 
Krain, is believed to be held back by a dragon, and the 
saying is current where a spring escapes from the rock, that 
“ the dragon has eaten his way* out.” The periodicity of 
the Dragon Well near Jerusalem, subterraneously connected, 
it is conjectured, with the Pool of Bethesda, is ascribed to 
the drinking of the water by the dragon ; and in Malta, the 
noise made by the spring Dragonara in issuing from its 
cavern-source, is attributed to the snorting or blowing of 
the mythical monster. 

* Our indebtedness to the East for our popular cuiAoms is illus- 
trated by the fact that the English housemaid, when she hastens to lower 
th6 blinds immediately on lighting the fire, is fulfilUng a Zoroastrian pre- 
cept, according to which it Js a mortal sin to let the sun shine, on a.iSreii 
txxn through a hokt . 
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The Scandinavian dragon, in his capacity of treasure- 
warden, which has supplied a figurative name for gold 
known as Wurm Bctt , " the Worm’s *fcouch," has usurpq^ 
the function of another fabled beast The gold-guarding 
grijffins, who were robbed of their hoards by the Aramas- 
pians,^a one-eyed people inhabiting the wilds of Scythia, 
are familiar to readers of Herodotus, while in Oriental 
mythology, the yakshis, a separate class of demons or 
spirits, were especially devoted to the guardianship of 
hidden treasure. 

From the griflln, too, a hybrid of lion and eagle, the 
western dragon has probably borrowed his wings, which 
Eastern art does not usually assign to him. In Indian 
sculpture, the Naga appears either as a true snake, or in 
human form, with a cobra-like hood or canopy, dividing 
into five, seven, or nine serpent heads, as his distinguishing 
appendage. In the pages of Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” is reproduced a curious relief of a Naga 
and Nagni, man and woman from the waist up, but with 
serpent extremities intertwined in an elaborate series of 
true lover’s knots. 

The dragon in China, in a form probably originally 
suggested by the crocodile, is not only the Imperial cog- 
nizance, but the all-pervading motive of every branch of 
decorative art. He writhes round the pillars of the 
temples and rears rampant on their recurving eaves ; claws 
and coils on wall and banner ; and in emerald or azure, in 
gold or vermilion, trails his glowing convolutions on tile 
and panel, on porcelain and brocade. Yet his elemental 
character as the child of the mists, the guardian of the 
deeps, is rarely lost sight of, and he is either seen riding 
the clouds with voluminous spires’ that mark and melt into 
their swelling folds, or emergent from waves in vaporous 
volutes like an embodied exhalation. Thus treated, he is 
at once the most impressive of the fantastic conceptions of 
art, and the most vivid personification of the imperishable 
faithsLof thb East. E. M. Clerke. 
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In the latter half of the sixteenth century three sons, an 
of whom attained high distinction, were bom to Sir Thomas 
Sherley, or Shirley, Knt., of Wistneston, or Wiston, in the 
county of Sussex. Their father held for many years the 
lucrative post of Her Majesty’s Treasurer at Wars, while 
their mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Kemp, Knt. 
The Shirleys were nearly allied to some of the noblest 
families in the land, and even laid claim to royal blood. 
However that might be, they were themselves men of mark 
and worthy to live in the^ spacious times of Queen Eliza* 
beth. As was usual with adventurers of that stamp, 
they encountered very varyn’ng fortunes, and met with their 
A^l share of hardships, danger, and extreme suffering. 
They do not appear, however, to have possessed excep- 
tional talents of any kind. They were certainly deficient 
in judgment. The world at large, and especially their own 
country, could very well have dispensed with their existence. 
Their success, such as it was, must be chiefly ascribed to a 
dashing valour of a knight-errant character. At the same 
time they were something better than mere swashbucklers. 
They were men of the sword above all things ; but.their 
minds dwelt upon the acquisition of fame n^hcr than of 
vulgar wealth, for they lavished upon others the rich guer- 
dons won by their otyti courage and prowess. Had they 
lived in our own times they would have been sportsmen 
and explorers, and might {>erchance have written the story 
of their exploits for the instruction and amusement of sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries. As it was, their restless 
^>osition' made them wanderers over the fisce of the 
fff’.irth, without any benefit to their country, atl^with no 
i>ermanent advantage .to themselves. 
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Thomas the eldest of ^e three, was slow to develop tibh ^ 
qualities which had idready gained singular eminence for 
his younger brothers. In his quaint manner Fuller excti^ 
himsc^lqr naming him the last '* (though the eldest son of ' 
hl§ father), because last appearing in the world, men’s 
activity not always the method of the register. As the 
trophies of Miltiadcs,” he continues, ** would not suffer 
Themistocles to sleep, so the achievements of his younger 
brethren gave an alarum’unto his spirit He was ashamed 
to see them vrorn like flowers in the breasts and bosoms of 
foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on the stalk he 
grew on.” It must not be supposed, however, that he had 
been content to sit at home at case, taxing the hospitality 
of his open-handed father. On the contrary, he had been ^ 
knighted by Lord Willoughby for his conspicuous bravery 
in the Low Countries ; but it tyas not until the opening of 
,the seventeenth century that he went forth in quest of 
adventures on his own account. His enterprise was 
throi^hout most unfortunate. He had fitted out three 
vessds at Florence for the purpose of making war upon 
the Turks, or rather in the hojx: of capturing their argosies, 
and plundering their islands and .seaports. He was, in 
shor^ a privateer, if not actually a pirate. He began, 
however, very imprudently, for he closed with a ship much 
bigger than any of his own, and though he succeeded in 
carrying her, it was with the loss of a hundred of his own 
hirelings. Thereupon a mutiny broke out, and he was 
ab^doned by two of his vessels, their crews upbraiding 
him for meddling with an enemy as strong as himself. He 
had great trouble, indeed, in pacifying his own crew, and 
it wds only through the strenuous exertions of his 
officers that he prevailed up6n them to make a descent 
upon a Turkish island, apparently defenceless, and believed 
ta be full of movable plunder. The Greek inhabitants, 
however, declined to be tamely despoiled of their property, 
and after a brief skirmish drove their assailants in headlong 
flight tef the shore. Sir Thomas Shirley and two of his 
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people, who stood hnn, were iq^dily oveipoweied and- 
marched off to the town, where ‘they were treated with 
great barbarity. After a month’s detention they were sent 
across to N^ropont in an open boat, and there dirown 
into a loathsome dungeon, and allowed only bread and 
water from March 20, 1602, to June 25, 1603 — ^the' Eng* 
lish consul at Patras paying not the slightest attention to 
their piteous appeals. The Admiral Bashaw, however, 
being informed that the prisoners were able to pay a 
heavy ransom, ordered their removal to Constantinople, a 
land journey of five hundred miles, accomplished in twelve 
days of intense misery. On their arrival at Constantinople, 
Sir Thomas Shirley was taken before the Admiral Bashaw, 
who set before him the alternative of losing his head or of 
redeeming his life and liberty by the payment of 50,000 
sequins. The unfortunate man protested his inability to 
procure more than 1 2,000, and was sent back to prison to 
be treated with still greater cruelty than before. At a sub- 
sequent audience the Bashaw ordered his head to be struck 
off, but presently changing his mind caused him to be 
confined in a horrible den, where he was visited by a 
Jew, who persuaded him to offer 40,000 sequins at a long 
date, as many things might happen in the interval. The 
terms were accepted, and for a brief space his captivity was 
rendered less painful. Though perfectly aware of the 
prisoner’s name and quality, the English ambassador 
declined to interfere on his behalf, for the Turk was then 
the terror of Europe, and a name to conjure with. About 
the season of Michaelmas the Bashaw was hanged, when 
it was somehow discovered that Sir Thomas was actually 
the captive of the Great Turk, who promised him his 
rdlease on the morrow, a Thursday ; but the ambassador 
n^lected to take the formal steps to procure his discharge, 
and on the following Sunday the gracious order was can- 
celled. About a fortnight afterwards the Great Turk him- 
self died, and was succeeded by his son, a boy only 
fourteen years of age. Sir Thomas Shirley and his 
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two felloW'prisoners accordingly brought before the 
Regent, or Protector, who ordered all three to be led 
away-fo instant execution. This time they owed t|i|ir 
lives to the. Interpreter to the Venetian Emb^sy, and 
Wd'e carried off to the Seven Towers. Piqued, per- 
haps, ’ by the successful intervention of a subordinate 
official in a foreign embassy, the English ambassador at 
last ventured to interpose his good offices ; but all that 
he gained by his tardy interference was the transfer of 
the three prisoners to a small shed, where they suffered 
such extremities from cold and starvation that one of the 
number died a miserable death. Deliverance at length 
came through the repeated intercession of James I., while 
old Sir Thomcis Shirley contrived that a small sum of 
money should reach the hands of his ill-fated son. Con- 
siderable delay, however, still ensued, and it was not until 
December 6, 1605, that his 'captivity aime to an end — 
having commenced on January 15, 1602. The inconse- 
quent character of the man is illustrated by his inconceivable 
fatuity and hecdlcssness in remaining at Constantinople 
until the following month of February, in order to “ solace ” 
himself after his long and rigorous confinement. Eventually 
he took ship for Naples, and in due time found himself 
once more beneath the roof of his aged father in Sussex. 
But the monotony of provincial life was evidently un- 
suited to his restless disposition, for in the third volume of 
Lodge’s “ Illustrations of British History, Biography, and 
Manners ” there occurs a letter from Rowland Whyte to 
die Earl of Shrewsbury, dated September 17, 1607, t*' 
which it is stated : “ Young Sir Thomas Shirley was com- 
mitted to the Tower; some say it was for over-busying 
himself with the traffic of Constantinople, to have bought 
it into Venice and the Florentine territories ; but, be that 
as it will, he is fast and forthcoming.” And there we must 
take leave of him. 


Far more'femarkable was the career'of the second son. 
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Anthon>% who was.i^ucated ..Hdt, 

he took' h» B.A. ^^g;ree in 1581, ahd in ^the 
veiqber became Probationer Fellow e^.'Alli^uls |C^oil^ 
but fnstead of waiting for his M.A. degree, ile.aoci^pte<I^Q; 
. cbtt^nsmd of a body of Engli^ troops, and went off ^ the 
LdW Countries. He is reported to have been preseiit.at 
the battle <ff Zutphen in 1586, and to have subsequently 
taken service under the Earl of Essex, whom he ^oro* 
panied on his French expedition, in which he attracted the 
favourable notice of Henri Quatre, and received the Order 
of St. Michael. The feminine jealousy of Elizabeth, bow*. 
ever, was aroused by this gracious act. *' I will not,” she 
said, '* have my sheep marked with a strange brand ; nor 
suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd.*’ 
Shirley himself was safely lodged in the Fleet Prison, 
while inquiries were instituted into the circumstances of the 
case, and in the end was deprived of his welhearned dis- 
tinction, though he retained the powerful protection of the 
Queen's favourite. It was mainly through the patronage 
and substantial co-operation of the Earl of Essex thatj 
Shirley was enabled to fit out bis unlucky expedition 
against the island of St. Thorn^ being anxious, it 
whispered, to escape from the disagreeable society of his 
wife Frances, sister of Sir Robert Hodnet, Knt., of Vernon. 
Misfortunes dogged his steps from tlje beginning to the 
mid. Off the coast of Guinea his little squadron was 
assailed by a heavy downpour of stinking, putfid rait^ 
which bred maggots in men’s clothes and in the oakum 
between the planks of the deck. Dismayed by. this 
singular phenomenon the expedition turned aside to St 


^ Jago, which was captui^ by 280 men, and hel^ ' for 
forty-eight hours against 3,000 Portuguese. Vamuo 
islands were then visited to very little purpoikV 
Sta Martha he w^ deserted by one his sldpi^^i^Ch 
sailed away for honie with a prize barque^ 


St. Jago. The conquest of Jamaica .wns.; aoGpni| 4 i^^ 
without opppsitioiiTdioug^ Shirleys foi^ fe^le 
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f«taitn possession of the4sland. He then proposed to meke 

Njpwfoundland, and» after refitting bis VesSl^'*«^run 

down the coast to> the Sttaits Magdlan and so twcm- 

pass the globe before returning to England. This spirited 

project did not, however, commend itself to hss undSscb 

plined and unseamanlike followers, who suddenly with*^ 

drew from his command an<l set all sail for homer,with the 

• ^ 

exception of tHt crew of his own ship, the Admiral.’^ By 
the time he reached Newfoundland his stores were com- 
pletely exhausted, and no choice was left but to revictual 
his ship, and return to England, where he arrived .in time to 
join Essex’s expedition against Cadiz. As b'uller remarks: 

“Now, although some behold his voyage begun widi more courage 
than counsel, carried on with more v.’ilour than advice, and coming off 
with more honour tlun profit to himself or the nation (the Spaniard 
being rather frighted than harmed, rather bra\cd than frighted therewith) ; 
yet impartial judgments, who measure not worth by success, justly allow 
it a prime place amongst the probable (though not ]>rost)crous) KnglisK 
adventures."’ 

Anthony Shirley alsostccompanicd his jiatron to Ireland, 
where he received from him the honour of knighthood. In. 
the winter of 1598 9 lie was despatched by Essex, in 
command of “divers soldiers of approved valour," to 
the assistance of Dcm Cesare d’Kste, illegitimate son of 
the late Duke of I*'errara, but before he could reach the 
scene of disturbance the Pope and the Pretender had 
arrived at an understanding to their mutual satisfaction. 
This abortive enterprise, however, proved the starting- 
point of his actual career. In consequence of letters 
written by Sir Anthony Shirley from Venice, the Earl of 
E$|ex supplied him with funds to ^ablc him to proceed 
to Persia with the view of inducing the Sophi to make 
common cause with the Christian Powers in waging war 
upon the Turk. It appears that Sir Anthony had also some 
private ends to serve, for which purpose he collected con- 
siderable funds and obtained letters of credit to the Com- 

A 

' paiiy of Merchants established at *Aleppo. During his 
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three months’ stay at Venice, Sir Anthony sent his younger 
brother Robert on a complimentary visit \o thd Duke 
Florence, who bestowed upon him a gold chain valued at 
i,6oo French crowns. He had also much conversation with 
certain Persian merchants, who were in the habit of repairing 
to Venice to procure English cloth, linen, and wool for* the 
Sophi. He had likewise the good fortune to engage the 
services of one Angelo, who professed to speak twenty-four 
languages, and had just returned from Persia; and who 
acquitted himself as a faithful servant and eitperienced 
traveller. 

Attended by a retinue of twenty-five adventurers ' of 
different nationalities, but for the most part of gentle birth. 
Sir Anthony Shirley embarked, towards the end of May, 
1599, on board a Venetian ship, the Morizell, bound for . 
Scanderoon. In consequence, however, of adverse winds 
it was not until the twenty-fifth day that Zante was reached, 
not more than half way. A greater mischance, moreover, 
befell the mission through its chiefs somewhat imprudent 
loyalty. One of the passengers having spoken disparagingly 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Anthony caused him to be laid on 
the deck and beaten by one of his humblest menials. Such 
a masterful proceeding created quite a commotion among 
the other passengers, supported by the captain and crew. 
For a brief space it seemed as if order could only be 
restored after greater disorder, but the 250 malcontents 
were cowed by the resolute attitude of Sir A. Shirley’s 
associates. Taking advantage of the momentary pause, 
three Armenian merchants interposed their mediation and 
prevented actual strife. At Zante the adventurers went 
on shore in a body to purchase provisions, and in t^ir 
absence the captain landed their luggage and effects, and . 
threatened to open fire upon them if they attempted to 
retum.iHi board. As the Turkish Governor of the island 
refused to give them any redress they were constrsuned 
to remain there ten days — hospitably entertsuned by the 
English merchants — ^until a ‘‘caramosall^ could be *60- 
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gaged to convey them to Candia. Having Jpst their 
hidder and sustained some serious injurij^^ by coming into 
collision with another vessel, they were detained in Candia 
some nine days, during which they were feasted by one of 
the two Governors, who was a Greek, while the inhabitants 
did aJI in their power to make their visit enjoyable. There 
was much music and dancing and merriment, the effect of 
which is just a little spoilt by tlie cynical remark that 
strangers rarely landed on that island, and were therefore 
certain of a joyous welcome. The next halt was at Cyprus, 
“ a most ruinated place,” under Turkish government. No 
remains of its ancient splendour were to be seen even at 
Paphos — respectable dwelling-houses beingextremelyscarce. 
The inhabitants were slaves to cruel taskmasters, though 
they might easily have mastered their persecutors, who did 
not exceed four thousand.- The wanderers for their part 
had no reason to complain, for the Turkish Governor went 
off to see them with a present of wine and fruits. P'rom 
Cyprus they sailed to Tarabulus, or I'ripoli, where they 
were placed in great danger through the treachery of a 
Portuguese factor, a passenger in the Morizcll, then lying 
in the harbour, who assured the Governor that Sir Anthony 
and his comrades were pirates, in possession of many 
valuable jewels, and advised him to string them up by the 
neck. The Turk was pleased alike by the information and 
the counsel, and not only refused to listen to Angelo’s ex- 
planations, but loaded him with irons. Fortunately the 
Armenians again came /orward to the rescue of their fellow- 
Christians, and persuaded the Governor to spare their lives 
and accept a ransom. Impatient of further delay. Sir 
Anthony engaged a fishing-boat to convey his party to 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, but they were overtaken by a 
korm, and for six days were buffeted about by winds and 
waves, despairing of their lives, and destitute of all nourish- 
ment save water and tobacco. The skipper fortunately 
mistook the mouth of the Orontes for the entrance to the 
harbour of Scanderoon, and thereby escaped a Turkish 
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pir^ wl\p waft cruising in those Haters, and had just 
tured another paj^|lbnger-boat and massacred every soul < 
board. As it waS; the adventurers sailed In saf<^ die i 
Orontes, and were glad when they stood once ^ore oo 
land, " b^g almost all of us spent for want of victuals.*' 
But thillf' were still far enough from the end of their 
troubles. About two miles distant from their point of dis- 
embarkation there was a small town held by a Spahi, or 
Turkish soldier, who soon made his appearance with a 
party of janisaries. At first the unwelcome visitors were 
tolerably civil and well conducted, but their cupidity gained 
the upper hand of their courtesy, and they presently began * 
to pull about the travellers' goods and chattels, and even to 
offer personal violence, which could not be reciprocated 
under pain of losing the right arm, or of accepting Islam, 
'the ruffians even threatened to carry off Sir Anthony^s 
page, but were daunted by his bold aspect, and “ in the end, 
because we would be quit of uncivil pagans, they were con- 
tent to take twelve pieces of gold, which be called in 
Venice chiqueens, and so they let us go.” Finally, riding 
on camels and .isscs, they set out for Antioch, where they 
alighted on the third day. 

At Antioch they were fortunate in haviqg for their 
fellow-lodgers two janisaries, Hungarian renegades, who 
still retained a certain respect for the Christian religion, and|^ 
accordingly showed much kiiklness to the strangers. Afttf 
remaining three days in that historic city, they started for^ 
Aleppo, under the protection of a caravan, as the road was 
said to be infested by a band of two hundred robbers. On 
the third day of the march the leader of the caravan asked 
Sir Anthony for six crowns, in order to hire sixteen stout ' 
villagers^ as he expected to be attacked on the fdlowing 
day. He returned, however, with only one villager, whoot^ 
he represented as equal to any sixteen, for lie had 
encountered and put to flight that number of men. Aleppo 
was reached in six days without molestation. There also 
they were grossly insultsd and buffeted by the Twdes unleai, 
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thi^ ehatioed to be accom^ni^ janiaaiy^- d|^v 
iafWtfgt Mai^^ng, one of tl^ilaAora ^jl^uaeiqwi^^n, 
w m a weil'di^s^ Tiirl^ ivhip :^ISi^ 'bi^ 

«ei. .t^;|wbich every now and then he wrung msdiciow^,;. ' 
aa^ ao hhn up and down the stress few the spioe of aft' 
hoiit^ tih^-Oommon people spitting at and stoning the 
while; At last, ''because I would not laugh at niy de* 
paiture from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff that 
did strike me to the ground.” On his return to Consul C<^t<* 
.hurst’s house, Manwaring informed the janisary at the gate 
in' what manner he had been treated, who bade him go 
%ith him and point out his asteilant They soon came 
upon the Turk sitting with his father and some friends, not 
one of whom took his part when the janisary flung him on 
the ground and showered upon him a score of blows On the^ 
Ic^ and febt with such severity that- he was unable to walk, 
or even to stand. This Turk, was a well-to-do individual, 
wearing a gown of crimson velvet over an undercoat of 
cloth, of gold ; but no civilian dared to oppose the Janisaries, 
who appropriated without payment food for themselves 
and forage for their horses, and helped themselves with 
impunity to whatever they coveted. As a rule they were 
especially inhuman towards Jews and Christians,' by way of 
. illustrating their zeal for their new-found faithi Manwaring 
l^arks that at Aleppo “ they have a certain kind of drink 
which they call coffee ; it is made of an Italian seed ; they 
drink it extreme hot ,* it is nothing toothsome, nor hath 
any good smdl, but it is, very wholesome. As in England 
we used to go to the tavern to pass aWay the time in 
frien^y. lifting, so they have very fair houses where this 
co^ is sold ; thither gentlemen and gallants resort daily.” 
.^The notion that the coffee’beriy was an, Italian seed-tehms 
t&- p«»nt to the Italians, probably the Vernons, as its 
. Another iy)ectae}e to be 

wknessed in Aleppo grated sorely on the feelings of the 


dbtvairdus £nglishm^. ^ " You shall also see Chr^stthn#,^*- 
h(t^39dy& '^sofd in tiustK markets, both men; womo^r and 
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cbildten, like as they were ^eep or beasts ; wluth did grieve 
jme very much." At the corner of one of th^ streets there 
sat a short, fat Turk, without a scrap of clothing on hU 
person, and holding in his hand a little iron spU. 
santon was revered as a great prophet, to whom the peopl^! 
particularly the female portion, resorted in their tipublesi 
It was believed that whosoever he pierced to death' with 
this sharp-pointed instrument was si^^of being received 
into Paradise. During the five or weeks the Mission 
tarried in Aleppo three or four persons were thus suddenly 
dismissed to Mussulman beatitude. 

At Aleppo Sir Anthony Shirley purchased a considerable 
quantity of cloth of gold, and twelve cups enriched with 
emeralds and gems of great price, intended as a present for 
the Sophi, though they never reached that august personage. 
He was at length permitted to join a party of high, offidals 
on their way to Babylon, and, after a four days’ journey, 
struck the Euphrates at Bir, where the English merchants, 
who had graciously escorted him from Aleppo, bade him God 
speed, and so returned to their respective establishments. 
In addition to Sir Anthony’s party, there were eleven large 
craft filled with Turks and their merchandize, and every 
night the little fleet was moored to one of the banks. Every 
morning at early dawn huge lions were seen coming down to 
the river to drink after their night’s prowl in quest eA prey. 
On the third day they passed a great heap of stones which, 
as they were assured by the Jews in their company, marked 
the spot where Abraham had pitched his tents — presumably 
when he came ottt from Ur of the Chaldees. As (be boats 
glided down stream they were frequently pelted with stones 
from slings skilfully handled by parties of wild Arabs from 
the rising ground that ran parallel to the river. The firsts 
noteworthy place at which they stopped was, if we follow 
Manwaring’s account, called Anah; but this must be a 
mistake, for he places it higher up the river than Rakka, 
whereas the reverse is the case. The confusknrbf names 
was doubtless accidental, and may have arisen from the w^t 
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an actual niary. In any c^se, about two milbs^Vlistant 
were {utched the tents of **the king of the Arabs”' — 
evidently the Sheikh of a powerful tribe— who is dcfcribed 
aa *' a man of a goodly personage, exceeding black, and very 
** grim of visage ; his Queen was a Blackamoor." It was the 
custom of the Turks to fire a blank volley on coming to a , 
place of any importance, but on this occasion one of the 
lying’s Guards, as ‘l^was walking by the river's side, was 
$kot dead. His corAdes, some fifty in number, drew their 
swords and demand!^ vengeance. The Turk who had fired 
the loaded gun protested that it was the handiwork of the 
Christians, whereupon the Arabs swore that they would kill 
every one of the infidels. A Syud, however, who happened 
fo be in the same boat with the homicide, and had seen 
him put a ball down the barrel of his gun, pointed him out 
to the Arabs, who straightway cut him to pieces. The 
< King, or $heikh, then ordered all the boats to be moored 
cla^e to his bank, and, to prevent them from starting without 
his took away their oars. Sir Anthony Shirley, 

accompanied by Manwaring and three other gentlemen, went 
ashore to pay their respects to the chief, who invited them 
to partake of a banquet of milk, melons, radishes, and rice. 
His tribi* (numbered about 20,000, and possessed 10,000 
camels. ' ^ith characteristic munificence Sir Anthony sent 
to his boat^for a piece of cloth of gold, wherewith to make 
an upper coat, which was accepted with expressions of delight, 
and in return the king gave him certain passports which 
afterwards proved serviceable. The Turks, however, were 
treated very scurvily. This little incident is told somewhat 
differently by Sir Anthony himself. He speaks of “a poor 
King with ten or tw'elve thousand beggarly subjects, living 
in tents of black hair cloth ; yet so well governed that, though 
our clothes were much batter than theirs, and their want 
might have made them apt enough to borrow them of us, 
we passed notwithstanding through them all in such peace 
as we could not have done, peing strangers, amongst civiller 
bred people," But on retu^ng to his boat he found it in 

1 
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possessioh of the King’s . Master of the*^Hoitee^ who 
made them send his chief three vests of doth of gold 
“ for l^holding hid person.” A few days later ihe voyagers 
passed a spot all alight with the dames of pitch and brida* 
stone, which the Jews dedared to be the site df Sodfom 4 iid 
^ Gomorrah, but which was known to the Turks Hdl's 
Mouth. The next point worthy of note is said to hav% been 
Rakka, whereas it must have been Anah, where the Arabs 
were seen croilbing the river on inflated skins. At length 
they landed near the suburbs of old Babylon, where they 
hired camels and asses to convey them to Baghdad. A 
friendly warning had been given to Sir Anthony Shirley th^ 
hid godds would be examined and probably appropriated, 
and in fact everything he possessed was seized, to the esti- 
mated value of 600,000 crowns. The Bashaw kept for 
himsdf the most costly articles, and because Sir Anthony 
refused to make obeisance to him and bore himself like a " 
gallant gentleman, he threatened to send him in chains tO' 
Constantinople, and to fix the heads of his compaAions over 
the gates of Babylon. The Englishman boldly relied that 
he cared nothing for what might happen to hijnself, but 
earnestly entreated that his followers might be slUowed to 
complete their journey without molestation. Th*li*r^vellers 
were again indebted for their deliverance to ai'iiArmenian 
who stood high in the Bashaw’s favour, though failed to 
obtain the restitution of their property. They w6re detained a 
whole month, and were reduced ‘to the necessity of dtsposi^ 
of their wearing apparel to procure food, wjiich, fortunate^» 
was abundant and cheap. The people, too, were ^vU suid 
well-behaved. In the end a Florentine^' merchant, whose 
name, Victorio Speciera, deserves to be held in honourable;, 
remembrance, won Sir Anthony’sco*afidence, having travelled 
with him from Aleppo^ and pre)i 4 iled upon him.tp sycot^t 
substantial assistance. This "'jgenerous Italian engag^ 
camels, horses, and mules for t&e whole party, and arnmg^ 
for them to join a caravan of P^ian pilgnn^ ^ their way 
home from Mecca. Nor did |bi$ boun^ rest eviem thf;re, 
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for at paHing from Sir Anthony be jMnessed upOb hhn a tiag 
of saqoins sufficient to cover all eiqpenses, and to ^*dish 
him and his eompanions widi garments unt 3 they came,«ider 
the ffircQt’ pqro^ion of Abbas Shah. 

'.Very i^oi^y after their departure from Babylon lihe 
Bashaw* received a peremptory order from the Great Turk 
to seise Sir Anthony Shirley and his comrades and send 
them forthwith to Stamboul. The frienc^ Armenian, 
however, again came tp their aid, and gave me captain of 
the 200 horsemen despatched to overtake the caravan, 200 
ducats to miss his road. For all that, they passed a night 
in great danger, their pursuers having halted only thr<^ 
miles short of the pilgrim encampment On his return to 
Babylon the captain was beheaded. The route taken by the 
caravan lay in a northerly direction, and ran through Turkish 
terrifory for thirty days — fifteen more being consumed be- 
tween the frontier and Kazbin. • At one point they passed 
close by a force of 10,000 Turks, said to be on their march 
to Hungary. At another place the garrison of a small fort 
cast covetous eyes upon the European firearms and ammu- 
tiition, but were overawed by the resolution displayed by the 
adventurers, and accepted a small pre.sent instead. They 
also p^bssed through a portion of Kurdistan, which Man- 
warfng calls Curdia, and describes as “a very thievish stud 
brutish country.” The inhabitants, he says, dwelt iii tents 
ami caves, and rode on bulls and cows. They were miserably 
an^ coarsely clad, and were such«adepts at filching that they 
WG^d creqp into a tent at night and steal the turban off a 
man'ti ludid widiout awakening the wearer. The townsfolk, 
however, brought out to them bread, rice, goats’ cheese, and 
other produce, for which they refused to take gold or silver, 
hpviag no use for the precious metals, but gladly accepted 
in exchange old shoes, copper rings, and little hand minpm. 
Yet a firir dajfs mmre and they found themselves, u/jheir 
infimte sarisfaciion, within the frontiers of Pers^ With 
gratefid hearts tfaegr knelt down and thanked G(m for pre- 
servigg'riipm through so many perils, and bringing them to 
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the land of the Sophi, without tbe los$ of a single inan> The 
first remarkable spot they arrived at was a mountain, in the 
interior of which 300 dwelling-houses had been excavated. 
The streets were perfectly levd, and were lighted and ven- 
tilated through a huge aperture cut overhead. Food was ' 
plentiful and the people very friendly. A strict watch was 
' maintained by 100 horsemen armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, tajg^ts, and short pieces. The same kindling was 
shown in the other towns through which they passed. On 
approaching Kazbm Sir Anthony sent on in advance 
Angelo and another to obtain lodgings secretly so that they 
should not first be seen in their travel-worn clothing. Their 
arrival, however, though they entered the town by night, 
could not be concealed from the local authorities, and thus, 
early next morning, the Lord Steward called upon them and 
laid a bag of gold at Sir Anthony’s feet, who spurned it 
contemptuously, and said Ithat he and his friends had not 
come as beggars, but to serve the king in his wars. Com- 
pliments were thereupon exchanged with effusion, the Lord 
Steward expressing his conviction that a man who could act 
<so magnanimously must himself be a prince. The Governor 
and his “ gentlemen ” were not slow to wait upon the travel- 
lers, tendering their services in all possible ways. N umerous 
usdul presents were sent both by the Governor and the 
Lord Steward, and as soon as the strangers were suitably 
equipped they were entertained at a grand banquet, at which 
every dish was trimmed with rice of various colours. 
Musicians and ten beautiful women played and sang for 
their delectation, and in every respect they ^ere nobly 
entertained, in striking contrast to their privations and 
sufferings within the Turkish dominions. Though absent 
at the time, warring in Tartaria, Abbas Shah had been duly 
informed of the arrival of the Europeans, aqd had imme- 
diately despatched a post to Kazbin ordering every man and, 
horse to be placed at their disposal, and threatenimg death 
to whoso should raise a hand against them. 

When the king had arrived about four miles from 
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ka^l^Jie wai itn^ by tbe £ur(>|k^.^ventur^ 
aita^j i^rmsulihal of the bdttd, a 

wand in his hand, rode slightly ahead^ of his comjpanib^/ 
^ and was fotloi^ by Sir iVnthony Shirley, weanng a rich 
cloth of ' gold gown and undercodt His sword wse i^s* 
pended from a handsome scarf, ornamented with pcriris ahd^, 
diamonds to the value of a thousand pounds. His turban 
cost two hundred dollars, while his boots werenembroidered 
with pearls and rubies. His brother Robert, Angelo, and the 
others were likewise dressed in gorgeous apparel. About 
half a mile from the town they encountered the procession 
that heralded the approach of Abbas Shah. First and 
foremost rode 1,200 horsemen, each carrying on his lance 
a human head, while some of them had strings of ears 
hanging round their necks. Next came the trumpeters, 
with instruments two and a half yards in length, with the 
big end as large round as a hat of that period. After these 
were the drummers, with brass drums, mounted on camels ; 
six standard-bearers; and twelve pages, each carrying a 
lance. The king rode all alone, lance in hand, with bow 
and arrows, sword and. target by his side — short in stature, 
strongly built, and of a swarthy complexion. The proces- 
sion closed with the Lieutenant-General and all his bows 
in rank like a half-moon,'^ a mass of officers, and 20,000 
horsemen. Sir Arthur' and his brother Robert dismounted 
and Mssed the king’s foot, ‘*for it is the fashion of the 
country.” The king looked at them with great stateliness 
of manner, but uttered not a word save to bid the lieutenant- 
general. do as he had been commanded. Putting spurs to 
h^ horse he galloped out of sight, leaving the Englishmen 
somewhat disconcerted until assured that all this w^ in 
conformity with Persian etiquette. At the end of an hour 
the kii% galloped back to them, attended by sixteen women 
aon hohseback, splendidly attired, who ** did holloa and gave 
stub a. cry much like the w 4 d Irish, whi 6 h did maketra 
wmiderat it.” Embracing Sir Anthony and his broth^v, 
the: Hng 'kissed each three' or four rimes, and^ taking 
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Aiftbony by the hah4 swxg th&t he i^ould be tb as a 
brother^ and by that^&miUar hp|MsUatk>n be evet^aater ad> 
dressed him. With, Sir Anthony on his right hsmd Abbas 
Shah passed on through the vast crowd of dtisens, bowing 
^thraiselves to ‘the ground and kissing the earth. No 
sddier, not a native of the town, was permitted to'enter it, 
the others being disbanded for a time. Riding' ihihugh 
the streets to the royal banqueting-hall, the king^'W Sir 
Anthony into a fair chamber,” and bade him recount die 
story of his travels. When the doleful tale was end^ he 
expressed- much sympathy, and added, ” Be well assured I 
will place thee on my head.” A banquel; of course, 
ensued, which lasted for two hours, “ with great joy," after 
which the king descended the stairs, mounted a horse, and 
played for some time at a game resembling the Indian polo, 
or hockey-on-horseback. Late in the evening, just a$ Sir 
Anthony and his companions were about to retire to rest, 
the Lord Steward arrived with twenty gentlemen, lighted 
by sixteen torches, to invite the strangers to spend the 
night with the king. Royal invitations are ever 3 rwhere 
equivalent to commands. They found Abbas Shah holding 
a durbar in the principal bazaar. With his own hands tl^e 
king thrust Sir Anthony into a chair of state, and had a stool 
brought for Robert, while the others sat down cross-legged 
on carpets as best they could. An' alarum of drums and 
trumpets preluded another banquet which was broUjg^t in 
by twenty-four noblemen. While the feast proceeded the 
most noted, musicians of the town gave a taste of their 
quality, while twenty well-favoured women danced 'and 
sang in the Persian fashion. The feast b^ng at an end, 
Abb^ Shah took Sir Anthony by the arm and led him 
through the illuminated streets, the courtiers fbOowing^ each 
in company of an* European. Twenty womeft iNgtI'in 
front dngtng and dancing, and at every turnip the 
par^ was greeted with stjtains of instnnalw^ tnumc. 
After diis fai^on e^ht days idipped away, ijikore gaily 
and idly than those ihat Went before. ' ^ 
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Oo the ten^ day die king sent Sir Anthony a r^ht 
royal gift» conaitdi^ of horses, camels, jotules, tents, s$f|)nts» 
household stu£^ gold and stiver jdatei^and a sum of money 
valued at i6^poo ducats, and bade him be at a certmn spot 
in four days with ten of his companions* Abbas Sl^ 
marched more quickly than the Englishman. We are ti^ 
chat he overtook him with 200 men, and, passing 1^ arm 
rot^d his waist, kissed him several times, swearing that 
every day he Wris absent from his friend seemed like i 
ye^. They all supped together in a large caravanserai, 
and die supper passed off very pleasantly until a noblemah 
accidentally gave offence to his passionate master. At an 
early hour next morning the unfortunate courtier was bound 
with diains to a stake, and ten gentlemen were commanded 
to throw at him each ten quinces, the king setting the 
example. When each had Had a throw Sir Anthony inter«> 
ceded for the poor wretch, and begged that he might be 
forgiven. The Shah replied with a smile, “Qrother, it 
sha^ be as thou wilt have it.” The delinquent was accord* 
ingly unbound, and kissed Sir Anthony’s hand in token of 
gratitude. A further ride of twelve miles brought them to 
the** gallant city ” of Kashan, hunting and hawking as they 
went along. About ten o’clock at night Sir Anthony was 
sent for to join the king in ** the Piazza, a fair place like 
unto Smithfield, standing in the middle of the town.” The 
Shah and his courtiers stood around, each holding a totch, 
wldle rows of iftilighted lamps were fixed against the house- 
walls. The king led his guests to the top of a turret and 
told them to look down, when in one instant the lamps 
.Sprang into a blaze of light, even on the roofs. Firewprks 
were let off by a Turk which represented dragons fighting 
in the air, while out of a fountain rose' shapes like unto 
fishf^ whicllt vomited flames twelve yards in hdg^t Here, 
agaift, several days were wasted in feasting and other 
amusements, at the end of which a start was made 
Ispahan by way of Coom* , A halt was called about thhee 
mites Uom the former ci^, an^ next morning |hfy came 
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upon the royal army 30/xx> strong, whose drums and 
trumpets created a hideous uproar, and mainy hutnaxt heads 
were borne aloft on lance points. Falling into a crescent 
fonnadon, the troops marched dose behind thp royal party, 
adtich was met about two miles from Ispahan by some 
i 6 ,ooo of the townsfolk, who laid down silk and taflfoty for 
the king to ride upon. The Shah thanked them warmly 
for their reception, and invited Sir Anthony also to bring 
his horse on to the carpeting, which he respectfully declined 
to* do. The rich stuffs were thereupon given to the guards. 
The troops being halted, some skirmishing took place, but 
not to the Shah's satisfaction, who drew his sword and 
dashed into the " awkward squad,” of whom he killed four 
outright, besides lopping off arms and inflicting other 
serious wounds. Towards sunset the march was resumed, 
the Governor of the town riding in advance. The young 
prince, however, galloped phst him, uttering some coarse 
jests about his wife, who happened to be a fair woman. 
The Governor retorted angrily, and was reported to the 
king, who told his son to take his bow and arrows and 
shoot the offender. The prince transfixed him through die 
thigh, but he calmly dismounted and kissed the pridee’s 
feet. This act of loyal submission so pleased the Sh^ 
that he straightway appointed the Governor of Ispahan to 
the viceroyalty of the whole province. From sunstroke 
and the king's sword there died that day 140 men. 

At Ispahan Sir Anthony Shirley cohtinually uiged 
Shah Abbas to make war upon the Turks, and personally 
he was nothing loth to do so, but the proposition was not 
equally agreeable to many of the great nobles, who pre- 
ferred ease and idleness to the risks and discomfmt of the 
tented field. The king, however, offered to appmnt the 
English', adventurer lieutenant of his forces,, but suhee- 
quendy decided upon sending him as his ambassador to 
the Christian princes in the hope of forming a general 
alliance against Turkey. The mission was marred at the 
very outset by a Persian of very inferior rank being added 
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a8:<coaityiito];, vhose only to minify bis 

isoporit^^ thwart his coH^i^e kt' every 

way. J^ides, diough Sir Andboi^ wiss a gallant , 
and a thorcaigh courtier, there is noting to .show dliji’lie . 
was a diplomatist •> He travdled loyally enough from coi^ 
to coU!rt, making himself all things to all men, ai^ winning 
honour and refutation for himself, but without reference to 
his original employer the Shah, or Sophi, of Persia, ;WiA 
'whom he seems to have held no communication for years, 
if ever. He is said to have fashioned his manners and 
deportment on the model of his patron, the Earl of Essmt^ 
whom he closely copied in his lordly bearing and profuse 
munificence. His adventures as an ambasKidor without 
credentials do not fall within the scope of this paper. U 
must suffice, therefore, to mention that through die 
treachery of his Persian colleague he was subjected to 
much insult and contumely in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
for which he was partially compensated by the exceptional 
honours bestowed upon him in Germany and at Rome, where 
the Persian Ambassador relieved him of his unwelcome 
company. It fared badly, however, with this disloyal 
'pei^n, for on his return to Persia he rendered an utterly 
false account of Sir Anthony’s proceedings, which were 
satisfactorily vindicated by Robert Shirley, whom' the Shah 
had retained about his person as a sort of hostage for his 
brother. The calumniator had accordingly his hands 
amputated and his tongue pulled out in the presence of 
Robert, who protested against further torments being 
inflicted, and suggested that his head should be cut off 
lidthout further ado; which was done forthwith. In thb 
meantime, Srr Anthony Shirley had crossed over to Spain, 
whexe he wasWtalled a knight of St. Jago, and Anally 
was ^appointed. \lpaptain-General of two huiulred great 
ships, besides galf^ and small vessels, manned by 30,000 
soldtdN. What be^me of these mighty preparations the 
pBesent writer .has failed to discover, beyond the fa^ 

Sir AAthony actoally proceeded to l^bon. to^ tsdte. t^ 
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command. In llie year Sir Anthony Shiriey ^ , 
sent by the Shnpero^ of Germany jo 

Morocco, where he borehimsdf in a Icfyy mail^rf ihctu^ 
what result it would be hard to stat& tii 1625, 
however, he was residing at the Spai|f8h Court with the 
tide of Count of the Sacred Roman Empire, and inr^pt of 
a yearly allo\mnce of 2,000 ducats, which went a vety litde 
way towards defraying his lavish expenditure. He had the 
character of being a great plotter, for which reason he waif 
probably comnianded by James, 1 . to return to England. 
I^is peremptory summons he thought it more prudent tp 
disobey, and he is reported to have closed his singular 
career in Spain some time in 1630. 

Of Robert, the youngest of the Shirleys^ there is not 
much to tell. He evidently became enervated and de> 
moralised by his long residence in Persia, and took to 
wearing the Persian costume 'even in England. ’ For two 
years after Sir Anthony’s departure for Muscovy RoljMent 
was treated by the Shah with marked consideration ; but as 
time rolled on, and nothing was heard of or from die 
ambassador to Christendom, he fell under the displeasure 
of the king, until again taken into favour. through a new; 
caprice. He was fortunate in obtaining an opportUni^ for 
displaying the soldierly qualities of his race through a 
revival of the war with Turkey. He ndt only exhibited 
con^icuous bravery, poleaxe in hand, but was entrusted 
with a h^h command, in which capacity he teveral times 
defeated the enemy, and was crowned by his own '' 

soldiers with a wreath of laurel. In the decisple bottle 1^ 
vriiich 100,000 Turks were completely rou^ by 6cvodb 
Perrians, Robert Shirley particularly distlngi^ed hitt»s<^ 
receiving three severe wounda For these Services 
Shaifh bestowed upon him in marriage the hand of a 
lady, named Theresia, a Christian from her birth, wbo H|td * 
left her l^therland as attendant on one bf the It 

tutned out a happy marr^ge, the wife 
husband in h» su^equent,wimdei«)gs Ironi Coqtf 
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In 1608 W !n followiAfV^A^^ Sitith d^^g^fltfetihed 

‘ttiattr'Whe hiiiid {Mrevkmsly done li£k bfd fl fer, on’a'iotdt^ 
mission to the Christian States. H<t$‘dne 3 not seSi^^to 
have sKtfe sttccessful than Sir Anthony as rqj^arlh ilie 
' aZlianoe against riie Turks, though even more fortunate hi 
ohtiAiing personal distinctions. Thus, he was cteated a^ 
Chamheriain and Count of the Sacred Palace of the 
Lateran by ^ope Paul V., with the lucrative privilc^ of 
h^timiamg bastards, and by the Empc^r of Germany 
Count Palatine, with sovereign powers. He vms also ti|eQ 
, treated by Sigismund 111 ., King of Poland,!^ the Pc^ 
and by his Catholic Majesty. In the year 1611 he was 
presented to Janies I. at Hampton Court, was rect^^zed 
as the Shah’s Ambassador, and roseived the honour of 
kn^hthood. ^ His wife was delivered of a son during his 
residence in England, the' Queen, and Prince Henry, after 
whom he was named, standihg as the boy’s sponsors. In 
* the following year a well-appointed ship conveyed him 
back to Persia, provided with gracious letters to the Shah 
(from King James and with a personal gratification of 
£500, 

Sir Robert Shirley's second embassy to England In 1623 
was less felicitous than his former experience. He was re- 
eved, indeed, more than once in private audience by both 
the king and Prince Charles, but he untrisely postponed 
his return to his proper post as colond of a cavalry regi* 
ment until a genuine Persian 'ambassador arrive^ in a riiip 
that had long been given up as lost The latter declared 

t t Sir Robert’s credentiab were forged, and strude him in 
face, while his son followed up the assault by strildi^ 
foe' Englishman to the ground, who made no attempt to 
defohd himself, and lost credit by his pusillanimity. The 
king wisety commanded both foe dispunmts to return to 
to ^'nmke purgation,” but both contrived to miss foe 
' tMitwi^fooulid fleet in foe Downs, and were forced to 
tetuni to Lfoidon and await the sailing foe Mat fleets 
was to leaS^ ten months later, hi foe moiifo of 
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March. Sir Dodmore G>tton was sent out It Baind 
time as English^ ambassador to the Shah. Shr Dodmore 
was accompuiied by Sir Thomas Herbert^ whose narrative 
of travels and adventures in Persia and India is veiy plea> 
sant reading. 

The pugnacious Persian must have been troubled 
an uneasy conscience. At the conclusion of the voyage he 
committed suicide by eating nothing but opium for four 
continuous days. It was, perhaps, as well, for Abbas Shah 
declared that if he had come before him he would have had 
him sliced into as many pieces as there were days in the 
year, and his remains ignominiously burnt in the market- 
place. Sir Robert himself was only once received, the 
Shah remarking to his courtiers that he had grown old and 
troublesome. The disgrace was more than Sir Robert 
could endure. He was attacked by fever and apoplexy, 
and rapidly sank under mental mortihcation rather than 
under bodily disease. As no better place could be found 
for his body, he was buried beneath the threshold of his 
own house. Sir Thomas Herbert wrote of him that ** his 
age exceeded not the great climacteric ; his condition was 
free, noble, but inconstant. . . . His patience was better 
than his intellect ; he was not much acquainted with the 
Muses, but what he wanted in philosophy he supplied in* 
languages." His widow narrowly escaped destitution through 
the knavery of a Dutch portrait-painter residing at Court, 
but was s||ived thcough the good offices of a gentleman 
attached to the English Mission. Fuller, by the way, 

, speaks of this lady — whose later years were passed at . 
Rome — in an uncomplimentary manner as regards her 
beauty. Lady Theresia, he says, had more ehuy than 
ivofy in her complexion ” — which could not have been teue 
of a fair Circassian ; but he adds that ** she was amiidile 
enough, and very valiant — a quality considerable in that smc 
in those countries." Fuller has besides a mild sneer at 
Sir Robert Shirley's addiction to Persicds appal^tus." 

He much affected, to appear in fore^ vests; at>d>as if 
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dotheal^ere his limbs, ateouatod hiiiisdf never ready 
till he had 4N7methiii^ of the Persian habitahout him,” 

It was altcig;ether an iO-fated embassy. The Pentan 
ambassador poisoned himself off the Indka coast ; ^ 
Robert Shirley died, so to speak, of a broken heart ; and 
finalty Sir Dodmore Cotton was carried off by a flux *' got 
by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus.” He breathed 
his last at Kazbin bn the 23rd of July, 1628, but was buried 
in the Armenian cemetery, the Church of England funmfal 
service being read over his grave by his chaplain, the Rev, 
Dr. Gough. James Hutton, , 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES ^TO CHUSAN. 

kf 

After the first English settlement in Chusan undar Presi- 
dent Catchpoole the voyages to that island partook of die 
character of attempts to trade there without a factory. The 
United Company in 1704 consigned the Northimbel4emd 
to Chusan, and from that year to 1756 these voyages of 
experiment to Chusan were markedly long intervals. 
The commercial courtship was during this half century 
three or four times revived, rather because ' the more 
aggravated acts of fraud and oppression by the merchants 
and mandarins of that port and province were foigotten, 
than from any positive encouragement that the records of^ 
former voyages could supply. '' 

The cargo laden on the Northumhrland amounted to 
;^i6,345 2s. 3d., which the supercargoes were to dispose 
of at Limpo or Chusan, and they were to invest the 
ceeds in a cargo for Bengal, consigning the same to thk 
United Council there. On her voyage out, the NotHh- 
vmbtrkmd was to touch at Pulo Condore,» to countent^^ 
that settleinent, and leave supplies there ; and also to kke 
on board any person whom the President mi^t select 
to assist the supercargoes in China. 

Our knowledge of the experiences of the Ntnrthutmitt- 
land is derived from second-hand sources, such as these 
extracts from the diary of the supercaigoes of the 
Cmpm « 

OadiT 94, 1^.— We have seen a letter fitmt Mr. IReUb 
upon the Nortmideinkmi galley; gmag an acoonnt that 
latdy&iled at £Qioy,ia now there, and has beea very 
He writes that he has Ids ladh^ via, copper at x< jMt J'fMa per' 
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pectt^vnil 
deqMidi.* 

JBh^aptO, PAh$«trf ax.—llie sMp JffirttmMttid, Mr. IU>lph» Mqp«r> 
oofsit ms at Cbusu Ch^ season : liaving no oUier ship at that port 

<thr mandaiins begimting to be senaRde that tbdr’ittiunes to the Kaer 
Opnipatiy^ Fiestdait and Council would, in all likallbood, depdve them 
any fiinue benefit from the English trade), they nerved the said Mr. 
Eedph my courteously, and gave him all imaguiable despatdbk But be 
was forced to touch at Emoy, as he came down the coast, yhrgiiiM; there 
beiim a great and unusual scarcity [of that commodity] to the northwani 
diia season. 

As for his goods : I find by a letter from them, that there was iK> want^ 
they loaded about 3,000 pccul copper at 11 tael and ri.5 tire pecul$ 
tatenague,t a small matter at 4t. 3m. Tis true these are high prices : but 
the eSuna trade has been so overdone for some years post, that the price 
will nbt be eadly brought down, unless we forbear a little and give a 
breathing. Anqua, who was forced to leave Emoy, under the misibrtune 
of not bong able to jiay his debts to the Old and New Com])any, as well 
as to private gentlemen^ now settled at Chusan; and, as Mr. Rolpfa 
writes, was very serviccalm to hun with his advice, and by going between 
him and the Mandarins as often as occasion required. 

• 

In the Court’s instructions to another ship in 1706 and 
1707 it was written : — “ We understand the supercargoes of 
the Northumberland left behind them at Chusan sixteen 
hundred pieces of tutenague, weighing 53,091 lbs., valued at, 
prime cost, 4s. gd. ; which, as it belongs to us, we ^ 
ought to have. If you can get that tutenague, then you 
will have so much towards your kinl^age.” * Chusan being 
so far to the north, the Court expected that the doth and 
long-ells would sell .readily, and to some profit 

The EocAeiter, of 330 tons, in 1710 consigned to 
Chusan, with a stock of ;^35,26o 5s. lod.; but upon the 
representation of the chief and second, the Court grghted 
the sapaxatgoes discretion to alter the consignment to 

A 

* A letter left by the nipereaigoes of the NorOumAerlani, at Chutan, 
November >7, 1704, addreased to the lupmcaigoes of all future 
' ib^ fo Cited in the Court’a instiuctions to the eupocargoes of the AtejloAr, 
Jmmafyfi, tjogr-to. Therefore, November 27, 1704, may be taken si 
the dite when tW departed. a ^ ' 

t Tuteiuigiielh an alloy of hot4 copper, lyid janc. ft baa beeB.|in||'‘' 
eu{ieiseded ^ "i^eiian apdUk, nMcfa is now even Inifioiiied inte 
See^HS. Bent’s valuaMe Cytk^uedia of India. 


fiiiteiMfoest4 tadsmaa perpend: an^en^eetsa 
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Tingfaoy,* or to Limpo ; also directed Uieai» if time 
permitted, to touch at Amoy, anchoring outside die harbour, 
and there contract for such goods as were procurable, to be 
forwarded to Chusan ; but the ship was on no account to 
enter the port, nor to remain more than forty-bight houiSn*. 

At Amoy the supercargoes were to represent, in the 
most public manner, that the ill-treatment, arbitrary impo- 
sitions, delays, and other embarrassments there experienced, 
had caused the Company to decline trading at that port of 
late years ; and that, owing to some of the like practices at 
Canton, they had sent no ships thither, nor to any part of 
China, the last two years ; and this year there would be 
only two at Canton, and the Rochester at Chusan : and 
that if the Chinese persevered in this conduct the Company 
would wholly decline the Chinese trdde, or confine it to 
those ports at which they met with civil treatment The 
acts chiefly to be complained of were : the additional 
duty of four per cent exacted on exports ; the restriction 
of the trade to persons calling themselves Emperor’s mer- 
chants ; and ransacking the chests of their slants previous 
to quitting the shore. < 

If the Rochester arrived at Chusan before the old Hofpo 
went out of office, the supercargoes were to settle all mat- 
ters with him’ as far as possible ; as his time being short, 
he would, for his own profit sake, be more lenient than 
could be expected of his successor ; but in this they were 
to^use due caution that they were not embroiled between 
the old Hoppo and the new one. 

On arrival at Chusan, they were to insist upon the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

If/. — ^Liberty to deal with whom they pleased. That the merchants 
diottld not combine against them : nor the mandarins force them to trade^ 
with persons pretending to be the emperor’s modiants ; rite Court ad^ng 
thm "if any such custom should be endeavoured to be inteodnoed at 
Chusan,” the supercargoes were to resist it, and to make the same rque* 
sentation as dbected at Amoy. 


* Ting^, DOW the chief town on the Chusan g^op^ 
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0 ^ aahore'te i ffl ii i ; 

PVpinBnOl|!kSli •'\>r'‘'' ‘ 

.. ’ &^<Hn. in the choice pf alh^idit^ iMid o&er Chhii^ 

sehnnidi^ and' t6 didmitk tiiem and engege ' < ' " ^ ^ < 

4^il^To be trented whh teqpect bjrthe maodutin^ iuid to be s^^uejlS. 
on<4n»a»'and net on '^spteadii^'’ on visiting dtem.. . . ^ 

In ord^ that the true value and estimation of English 
goods might be ascertained, they were to be disposed Of 
for cash* or in direct barter, and not mixed in one general 
contract ; and the Court being most anxious to extend their 
vend, the supercargoes were directed to make minute tn^ 
quirie's as to English and other European commodities 
suited to the Chinese market ; and to procure a translation 
of the emperor’s tariff on imports throughout China, to- 
gether with the rates of measurage, and all other matters 
affecting the English trade. 

The order of investment comprised 140 tons of tea, at 
the l^t ; 40 chests of taw silk ; a great variety of China- 
ware ; and several thousand lackered tea-tables and boards. 

The following is an abstract diary of the proceedings of 
Messrs. Douglas, Shef&eld, and Holland, supercargoes of 
ship Rochester, at Chusan. It was kept by the junior 
supercargo, Richard Holland : — 

August 21, 1710. — The Rochester touched at Amoy, 
where they found a Danish ship with English supercargoes. 
The supercargoes went ashore, and were urgently pressed 
by the H(^o to remain and trade ; but, resisting his solici- 
tations and fair promises, they >00 the 24th set sail 
Chusaif^ 

August 30. — Anchored within Tree Island, and wrote 
I^adre Goulette at Limpo, to inquire if the Ho^ would 
permit them to trade at Tinghay. On the 4th of 
^September the Padre came on board, and stated that it 
wdiild be better to trade at Chusan, as there was now a 
Chumpein at that jplaCe. 

. Septen^er 4 , — Mr,' Douglas accompanied^ Padre to. 
Chusan, and next day ft turned alone, having been cordia^ ■ 
.,received#i)y the Chumpein, who promised that they shotild 

II ' -4' - ; 




'' aot only “ reoj^ve all ye dvilittea y* die port ooald 
l)ttt that he would take cate the metrelmta should do d^etn 
noinjiUrtice. ^ ^ 

Slimier 17. — ^The ioteiraediateftime^haviqg.. 

in visiting the Chinese fan^onarie% the pbi^ ^byb, 
i^y entered the Inner Harbour, On the 2311^ agreed iiv 
the measurage of the ship. On the 29th some of the ^[es 
wete landed ; and next day the Hoppo visited the fai^pry 
and pressed them to land their goods, stating that he was 
in haste to return to Limpo. 

October 3. — The supercargoes waited on the Chum- 
pdn to inquire the cause of thdr having no prospect of 
trade, and to urge despatch, being a late ship. He promised 
Jjbey should see some merchants next day ; adding that it 
was his interest that they should get away as soon as 
possible, as he hoped the Company would be induced to 
send more ships when they heard of the good treatment 1 
the present one received at Chusan. 

October 4. — Some merchants came and looked at 
Musters, but did nothing. In going off to the ship) the 
Hippos people were, *' as usu^,” troublesome and insolent. 
To resent this affront, the supercargoes next day mad&a 
show of leaving the port ; but returned to the factory upon 
the Chumpem sending to inform them that he had no 
knowledge of the affront, and had punished those who 
offered it ; and that it should not be repeated. 

MaOctobcr 10. — Padre Goulette arrived from Limpo; and 
stated that he had seen Anqua, who promised to beaf Chusan 
in a day or two; which gave the supercargoes some ** hopes 
of trade,'* of which hitherto there had been “n^i^ospect" 
N^t day, however, the Padre changed his totu^ and saicb 
|h^ Anqua would not come, and advised them to deal wi^^ 
i^e ChmgnanP- This man the supercargoes 
not having ** the least grain of honesty ; '* and wbq^e 
it was to keep them from trading as longjas pps«b^5S|fect« 
ing uldmatdy to bring them to any to 

^ Se<a»t«ry toaoiQe<gisaloffioett bntMdlMl|t«bwltta * 
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The supercargoes therdore sow rohiMl ’ that 
between the duplicity of the Padr^ the '^ratKality- * ^ 
Cktmjmn, and for want of w> good linguist^ thqr had, aft^ 
forty days, as.little prospect of trading as ever. Meantime 
they Were, daily plagued by the mandarins, who widied to 
** gripe” all the best goods on pretence of making ^sents 
to the emperor. * 

October 1 2 and 13. — Finding it impossible to come*tO 
terms with the Ckunquan, the supercargoes sent a letter by 
Padre Goulette to Anqua at Limpo,* explaining their diffi- 
culties, and desiring him to hasten down. The Chmpum 
jfollowed the Padre, in hopes, as they conjectured, of bring- 
ing Anqua over to his interest. 

On the 17th Anqua arnved at Chusan; and told thq^ 
* supercargoes, that after he had visited the mandarins he 
would come to the factory. Next day he sent the linguist 
'to bespeak their patience for a Tew days till he was fixe^in 
a Hong, The supercargoes, however, suspected that the 
Mandarin of Justice and the Ckunquan had conspired to 
prevent Anqua trading with them; these mandarins, to 
excite a prejudice against him, representing him to be a 
kihg’s merchant On the 19th, therefore, Mr. Douglas 
waited on the Chuntpein to know why they were restrained 
from ** a free converse with Anqua ; ” and, there meeting 
the Mandarin of Justice, he in the presence of both de- 
clared, that if perfect freedom of &tion were not allowed 
to Anqua the ship should depart for some other port ; — add 
then left them to consider of it. In the evening the super- 
cargoes waited on Anqua ; who assured them he had no 
doubt of getting over “this broil,” and of doing their 
business effectually, notwithstanding the difficulties thrown 
lin his way.. 

October aa—* Again viwted Anqua, who repeated the 
same as|urances ; adding tnat he would next day send away 
the ** Eunuchs ’'whom he brought with him from Pdcini, 
dmbetteffio support his Interest: thb inclined die 
cargoes tl» believe he was won over by the Ckufnpem, ' 
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October 23;. — ^Anqiia visited the lactc^ for 
time ; but (Ud nothing, ' not having yet settled witb /die 
mandarins. On the, 26th, however, he accbmpanied Mr. 
Ddi^las to the Chumpein, before whom he promised to 
de^tch the ship in ninety days. 

October' 28. — The Chunqmn returned from • Lhaipo, 
with whom Anqua now proposed to compromise the 
difference betweeq them. On the 30th these two, with 
several merchants, visited the factory, and inspected die 
cloth ; but desired tiihe to consider of a price. 

November 1. — ^The supercargoes saw some musters of 
wrought silks, but nothing of Anqua, nor the Chunquan^ 
till the evening. 

The cunning policy of the Ckunquan was now made 
manifest ; for knowing that the ship brought a large ^ 
quantity of goods, which he and his associates had not 
money to buy, they would only agree for the export cargo ; 
leaving the price of the imports to be afterwards fixed, 
expecting that the pressing demand of time would hereafter 
force the supercargoes to part with the goods at any price 
which he might choose to give for them. Seeing this, the 
supercargoes declined entering into'any agreement for the 
investments till a price was fixed for their doth, and other 
imports. 

November 4. — Received a letter from Padre Goulette, 
at Amoy, stating that the Hoppo was using every endeavour 
not only to get into the contract [meaning that with the 
supercargoes] ; but also “ to gripe ” them in his customs. 
Oil the 16th they replied to the Padre’s letter, and desired 
bim to send them some provisions ; which were^both scarce .. 
and dear, owing to all the mandarins of (he place taking 
“ a smack ” out of everything sold them, ” everi to a peimy^’ 
worth of green trade.” ; w 

November 18 /<? 23. — ^The entries in the Z^s^<^der 
these dates show some of the causes which. impeJ^'.icom' 
merce at Chusan. One of the chief, was nbt'a- scardty of 
goods (of which there was suffidOnt to ^spatch il'sh^ in a ^ 
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shc^'ttme), the want, ready, .money* a>noog,.the 
nilandarins . and merchants . not one of ,whomj could con^t 
mand loo midf insomuch that^ those who had any share, W' 
the transactions with the supercargoes- had borroca^ money 
at 40 per cent Another obstacle was created'. by thee 
icr^gukuaty and severity of the H<^p 9 ; who empl^ed his 
authority to prevent the sale of all commodities on which . 
tile duties were light, in order to enhance the customs .by 
increasing the vend of those on whicli the duty was high, 

By reason of these multiplied impediments,, the super- 
cargoes did not conclude the contract “with .Anqua and 
the Chunquan" till the 25th November; and they then 
found that it would be utterly hopeless to despatch the. ship 
Within the present season unless they advanced some cash ; 

> tile merchants alleging that they could do nothing with' the 
cloth and their goods till after the ship’s departure, and then 
only by selling them retail afr Hanchew. • On the 27th, 
therefore, receiving an engagement for the ship’s despatch 
in seventy days, they delivered to the Chunqmn five chests 
of silver; who promised to take it up immediately to, 
Hanchew, to provide the investment ; but five days after- 
wards he was still at Chusan ; and the supercargoes 
suspected that the Chumpein had some part of this cash to 
supply his occasions on going up to Fokien. 

December 2-5. — Anqua and other merchants took away 
some lead from the factory ; this commenced the delivery 
of imports ; and on the 13th the supercargoes received 150 
chests of Japan copper, the first delivery on account of the 
contract for the Rochester's export cargo. The Diary 
contains many entries of receipts and deliveries of goods ; 
some of which do not specify the quantity, and are the^-.. 
fore omitted in this abstract. The tardy process of ex- 
^dianging small parcels of goods illustrates the poverty of 
the mandarins and merchants. 

December 29. — Upon the pressing solidtation of Anqtm. 
imd the otiier merchants, the supercargoes agreed 
‘'^vance jhree more chests of silver; they engaging tp: 
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deliver certaia quaittities of tee»^gd<^ and wroi^tv#lk» 
within twenty days, and that die ship shotdd be detyiatobed 
in forty-five* This ^ver was aecordtii^y demised ‘to the 
Chunnum next day: who immediately conveyed k to 
fliogpo.* ‘ 

February 17, 1710-11. — ^The ChuMptan arrived iSipm 
iLimpo ; and in justification of himself attributed the d^y 
in the ship’s despatch to the severity t>f die winter at 
HancheW and Soychew; which not only retarded the 
drying of silks, but had prevented other goods coining 
down. The merchants, however, promised despatedi in 
twenty days. 

February 22. — The Tytuck of Chyanchew arrived. 
The greater part of the Island of Chusan belonged to him ; 
and he it was who first settled the trade of the place, at 
which lime he was Ckumpein. 

March 4. — Mr. Douglas waited on the Tytuck at 
Anqua’s Hong, and complained of the illtreatment of the 
merchants, especially of his (the Tytuck’s) Chunquan 
(Secretary). He was most kind ; promising redress — ^that 
the contract should be honestly complied with, that the 
ship should be despatched in fifteen days, and that he 
would be answerable for the money advanced to his 
Chunquan. 

April I, 1711. — The merchants brought a large 
quantity of tea and fans to the factory gate ; winch the 
supercargoes declined receiving, as not having been con- 
tracted for,* Hereupon they (the Government brokers) 
endeavoured to convey them into the factoiy by force ; and 
the gate being shut upon them, they broke it down. The * 
second mandarin presently came to know the cause of the 
disturbance. This the supercargoes explained ; and Anqua 
being with him, they demanded why ^e had not ddlivensd 
die silks and other goods ; adding that thoi^ dktjif 
merchants had violated the agreement, they wene wflUDg 
to reedive any goods, provid^ they were equal 'to the 
muster. The mandarin then urged them to roCtyve daes|^ 
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3.~-Anqua came bn board to Mir. Dbu^^li 
,tol4^^‘^bat he would not receive inferioir 
tiibs44^)^ which had not been contracted for.. 
tend^ great fear of the mandarins, and the new\fl 5 jf^?i<^»'^ 
and 'htJtydthstsuiding the impossibility of the ship’s depne^i^ .' 

sbason, the wind being now’ southerly, he urged dre 
sui^ercargoes to depart as they were. Presently altei^ards 
j^jh^ist came on board, with a story that the Englishatthe 
factory had the previous day beaten several Chitte^, jahd' 

' ^wn. their knives upon them ; an utter falsehc^ dr<^;, 
having done nothing beyond preventing the goods rejected 
from being brought to the warehouse. 

' 3, — Anqua pressed Mr. Douglas to go on sluMre, 

' ata^ii^ that the mandarins had placed his twd sons and 
Un^i^ in chains ; but the supercargoes^ considering ^^ 
whole a device to intimidate Mr. Douglas, refused. . Nevt 
day An<)uli again urged Mr. Douglas to go with him.tQ.die 
mandarins ; but he being indisposed, desired the other two 
supercargoes to go ; which the Chinese refused to pernut 
. ' : 5.— -Anqua continued his suit for Mr. Douglas to 

flbcbmpany him to the Governor’s, without^ however, bcang 
abte'^^'j^ve any reason for his request. At length Mn' 
. C^ugibs^i^ded, and went ashore to the factory ; where he 
fdtmd Anqua and the Chunquati^ He told them he wo^d' 
sdU take- the goods contracted for, but no. others. 
i^lU^;^lm must .'take all their China-war^ and give! them 
r j(0f the money ; which' he promptly refused 
: i^etcaigoes then .collected all their people a^orq^w^ 
to the ship, leaving everything. in the factofy^tt 
.J^da^and the.Oovetmor’s. pre^^ 

knqw thO rmmqn.Of them .ledring ; 
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informed that it%as owing to theabu$esof lheh»a!db^^ 
breaking their contracts, and the affronts received‘-^ all 
urhie& they pretended ignorance. Nekt day the linguist 
^ came on board, on thej>lea of telling them that die Gbuc^br 
-tthew nothing of the affronts put upon them: bbt in n^ity 
he was sent as a spy by the. merchants . > 

April 9. — The supercargoes wrote Padre -Goulette to 
come down from Limpo to inform the mandarins of the 
real state of affairs, as they could not trust this communica- 
tion to any of the linguists, who were the mere creatures of 
^ the mandarins. In two days they received his answer, 
stating that it would j^e prejudicial to come on their solicita- 
tion, and that they must get the mandarins to invite him 
down. 

AprU 12.-— The first Hoppds Chunquan came on board 
to inquire why the supercargoes did not go on shore. The 
supercargoes repeated the cause, adding that they would 
remain on board till the season permitted them to depart ; 
and that if Anqua would come with the Chunquan, they 
would dembnstrate that both reason and justice were on 
th#ir side. On the 1 3th, Anqua and the Ckunqtian dined 
on board. In the afternoon, Mr. Douglas went on shore, 
and visited the Chumpein and Mandarin of Ju^ce. He 
was received everywhere with a good face, but nothing said 
of- business. Since the supercargoes retired on board, many 
goods were brought into the factory ; and on the 17th they 
again went on.shore, to ask the merchants to despatch the 
ship. r 

Between April 13 and 26, the supercaigoqs visited 
several of the mandarins; and on the latter day accom- 
panied the Chumpein towards Limpo, upon occasion of his 
departing for his new government at Nankin. Havinjg 
found him better affected towards him than any other . 
mandarins, they submitted to his inspection a mustm'. 
some silks which were attempted to be put upon ibem : j on 
which he expressed his displeasure to Anqua, who twas 
present, adding that he had recommended the kup^eaigohs 
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to the niaiicUurihs, who promtsed^ prot^ .them upon 
' iidl ecca3io'n& ■' .< ■ 

— The Ckungt^ ^xiA ^qua being ohl^Knidr 
■i^AaXlcet With tears b^ged an advance pf 6,000 tael ti>y 
^pai/^e Tyluei of Ningpo and the Teywa for some good#; 
fearing otherwise that he (Anqua) would be carri^:awaf 
by thar people. : This Mr. Douglas refused, but ne#t day 
sent the btha supercargoes to offer the amount in goods ; 
which Anqua and the Chunquan could deposit with their 
creditor till the ship was despatched. This c^er was 
rejected, Anqua stating that these mandarins would not be 
content with anything but money, and that he was now con- 
fined to his house, and expected hourly to be carried up to 
Ningpo. 

April 50. — Padre Goulette arrived from Lingpo. On 
(he following day he came on board, and told the super- 
cargoes that Anqua had been a perfect villain towards 
them, and that he had misrepresented to the mandarins 
that the supercargoes only were to blame for the ship not 
halving been despatched. * . 

May 2 . — Padre Goulette accompanied Mr..Douglap to 
the factory, where they met Anqua and the Chunquan^ 
Anqua represented that he was confined, and merely per- 
mitted to visit the factory on the intercession of the Padre. 
Anqua further stated that the Padre had said the super- 
cargoes were willing to take an/ good^ whatever, and to 
lade what the ship would not carry on a junk for Batavia x 
this the Padre denied. N ext day accounts were interchanged 
with the Chunquan; who found that Anqua had defrauded 
him to the amount of 1,500 tael in the goods delivered by 
the supercargoes. The supercargoes then desired to know 
how the remainder of the contract was to be fulfilled? 
Anqua and the Chunquan answered by handing them a list of 
all the goods in their possession, amounting to 40,000 :tael ; 
includii^, lackered and Cluna-ware, and a much latgi^. 
. pbnrdon of tea than contracted for : but this mode • 
decline^* On the 4th .t^e conferepce was resumed, ^ea 
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the Chunquan auid Atii^ua proposed that the g;dod^^ sSrtiAdy 
delivered by them dbould be shif^ied, aittd tittd dm 
catgodi sho^dd take those tn^.1hdr list, mcdbst^ eTdi^ 
kckered and China-ware ; and that Aaqua fhoiikl take all 
Ihe supercargoes’ goods, with an advance of z^ooo ttusl 'in 
ttnonegi^ to be invested as diey might dictated This, though 
a losing alternative, was gladly embraced ; and the ' 

cargoes entered into a new contract, to be afterwards sealed 
before the mandarins. No condusion was, however, come 
to, and disputes continued. On May 9, Anqua l^harged 
Mr. Douglas with having been his ruin ; and making some 
further overtures which were declined, he became desperate, 
and struck Mr. Douglas several blows. The supercargoes 
now found that these arts were practised by the Chunquan, 
in order to delay the conclusion of their business till the new 
Hoppo entered on office ; and with this view, pretending 
business, he on May 24 departed for Ningpo, from whence 
he did not return till June 21, and then proceeded thither 
again in two days. The supercatgoes were thus compelled 
to remain inactive. 

^uly 31. — The new Hoppo not arrive until this day; 
die supercargoes paid him the proper compliments. The 
Chunquan (in company with the Mandarin of Jdfeice) did 
not come down till the 6th of August. 

August 14. — The supercargoes first learnt that a man- 
darin was coming down, specially del^ated from the 
Fueen* to^ adjust the differences between them and the 
merchants. On the 19th he arrived. Negotiations and 
proposals followed, varying in the form but nothing in die 
substance from those already detailed, and the only, object 
of which was to gain time: the Chunquan afteiwarda 
nftected illness, and on September 12 the Fueeris deploy 
departed from Chusan, leaving matters just as ..he 
theni: 

^Septmber 25. — The Chunquan still condnue 4 

* The Burn is die viceioy of one province sabonShWlft 
tuck, or victtoy of 





i£eir 

the ^ 

midfewtunes." j^nqua tis®? 

;^;d^y..r Chumuan had efifectuaHy cut thali^ 
^lldfoiniiation. Th^had no Unguist, arul 

even reply to their applications to him i 
qottid they make known their case to the mau^ni^;;^ ■. 
redress would follow, as these were. linked in ddd 
. 4174 ^ The Chunquan no longer resoltdd. 

. |d i^ but roundly declared that he would not <ad.f 
another step in their affairs without an advance.of ntonel^ 
In their “ desperate Case ” the supercargoes were forced.. 
yield; or hazard their detention for another, year,?' ;ThI(i^ 
therefore complied ; and after going through, the fot^h 4 dity 
of agreement before the Mandarin of Justice, they on . 
October 8 delivered the Chunquan folir chests and a . 
of silver ; he engaging to despatch the ship in sixty da^ 
Octoder ii io yanuary 12, 1711. — To prevent furdtier 
loss . of Ifbne and money, the supercargoes were ultitB^eJjr’*^ 
forced to receive whatever the Chunquan pleas^ to .impose 
; upcm them, of whatever description or quality, and at his 
price; and the bulk in consequence excee<]ing the tonnage 
of ship, they freighted soo'tubs of tea on a. junk for 
Batavia. In the final settlement of accounts the Chunquci^ 
.IPe^ted to extort hear 1,600 tael, pretending that he had 
li)!ee^"'|lromised 2,000 tael for the ship’s despatch; but.’ in 
Id was defeated, the ChumpHns 2 per cent, 
nikpa^.^and the balance due from the Chunqua^ thf'Oflly 

Iwe equally abused in th^cl«in,c^ ,; 

h tlto tntena^ left in the year 1704 
. ::butv .succeeded in. obtainii^ I# 
i,8o6 tael, .in 
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as were forced upon them., in conclusion^ the Ecckisler 
did not leave CHu^n t^’firiuary 20, 1711-12, hinriD^ 
been detained m the port n^ly eighteen mon^s.' . Vi, v 

' * * ■ V' 

The Voyage of 1735-6. * 

..Nearly a generation passed without any fresh voyage 
to Chusan, and it is remarkable that in the following 
instructions for a fresh attempt to open a trade at ,Chu^, 
there should be no retrospect of the past ; no mention of 
formdr voyages thither, whether they had succeeded or' 
failed. Since the last, namely, that by the Rochester, thwe 
had been an interval of twenty-three years. 

The following is an abstract of instructions from the 
Court to Messrs. Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, and Frede- 
rick Pigou, supercargoes of ship Normanion, December 

*9.1735:— 

“The Court appoint Mr. Reid, Capt Rigby, and Mr. Pigou, super- 
catgoes of the Normanton, going out to Limpo in China. 

**Faragra^ 5.— Our design in sending you thither is to open a trade 
at'^tport 

^Paragraph 6. — On your arrival at Batavia, optward bound, get the 
best ihtelligence whether the port is open or na But whatever the result 
of your inquiries may be, make the best of your way for Limpo. On your 
arrival there wait upon the Hoppo, or Foytn, or chief mandarin, and 
acquaint them that you are English merchants employed by the Company 
to load a ship with the products of China, and that you have brought 
money and goods for that purpose. Demand a Chop granting liberty to 
trade with such merchants as you shall think fit, to choose your own com- 
ptadore, and the like. Settle the measurage of your ship before ^ you 
proceed to business. 

“ Paragraph 7. — Provide investments as in list, assuring the JSh^aod 
merchants that in case you meet with civil treatment from the former, and^. 
honest fair dealings among the latter, we shall continue to frequent rite port 

Paragraph 8. — As from the novelty of having a ship there, it may 
happen that the merchants cannot supply a full cargo, proper for ^e 
Europe market, the first yeaf ; in that case takp a partial lading for the 
ybi/ds»s market, namely, as much tutenague, quicksilver, China-waie, and 
gold as procurable'; with tea. Hyson, Bohea, and Snglo for tha lmme'. 
market; then proceed to some place (other t^ Canton) to fill np^with 
sugar, consigning the whole to Fort St George. 

^.Paragraph 9.— Madras will be directed to send foe tea-hon^by 
aaofoer drip, and to lade on foe- Normantoa sto^. fo the 
j^40|Ooo, eifoar in silver, or parily in such goods a|t .foay be ^ppcted to. 
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adl at Liiripo ; bcHiiigiimg tbe irtmle to^the !bpereaq{o«/^^ tlriqr 

m taxetum ta Ijqipo and make af / \ ' «y X' ■ 

^'Taragra^ i^tiatjr to <m)^ k^nem i» toj^^ 

done^ l^impoi prace^ to Canton, anl provide i cip^ there. ' . ’' 

"i^etriign^ ti. — If the port of Llmpo should not be open* but ibia ^ 
Mffpo sbouid*give you assurances dtat he would procure an open fiee ’ 
trade another year, promise them that the CompanyshaU send;aaother 
sh^ thiUier, and leave at Batavia intelligence to diat effect' ®k'^'Mape^ 
catgoes'm next year’s shipping. - - 

^Parag^ph 17.— Agree on the best tenns you can far that h(?ayf 
artide, Ae measurage of the ship, and represent to the Chinese tbat tf 
they desire a continuance of our trade they must use you well, receive yoil 
with respect, and lay no impositions upon you. Among the {nivilmei 
desired, include liberty to repair the ship and purchase stores, with eaemp* 
Uon iiom the demand to land her sails or ammunition. 

** Paragraph 19.— Let none on board run any goods whatever on 
pretence of saving the customs, as it may cause great embarrassment 
And in case you proce^ to Madras, prevent any opium getting on board, 
that commodity being prohibited by an express order of the emperor. ' 
Paragraph so.— Inquire what English commodities may. annuity 
be vended in China. What we have sent we would have you sell for 
ready money. We would gladly send out more of our manufactures as a 
national benefit * 

"The list of packet specifies the amount of invoice to be ayb 3a sd.” 

The following notices in diary of the Company's s|ip 
NomiaiUon, Supercargoes Andrew Reid, Charles Rigl^, 
and Frederick Pigou, are of interest : — , 

yune 7, 1 736. — Anchored in Batavia Road, where we 
found several junks, two of them belonging to “ Limpo.” 
Note . — The true name of the last*mentioned port being 
“ Ningpo,” we have agreed to use it henceforth. 

yune 8. — Adverting to the Company's instructions for 
opening a negotiation for trade at Ningpo, we prepared in 
Council a Memorial to the Government there, to be trans^ 
lated into Chinese Cited below under date “ yuly 28." 

yune 20. — Engaged a Chinese linguist to proceed with 
us to Ningpo. 

yune 24. — Sailed from Batayia for Ningpo, 
yuly 25. — Anchored off Hitto Point. In the afternoon, 
•standing in, we were met by three war junks, who 
^^^accomf^nied'us. ^^meof thev principal 
on bo%rd, behaved p<^*tely, and, to our great 
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did not object to our passing Chuttsin, and gdng'ltMscdy 
Ningpa ? . , * 

yuly aS. — Having direeied Captaun ll^by, 
numtotiy to remain at anchor off Hitto Point, stt out Ifor 
Ningpo in the ship’s pinnace, attended the k>ng>boat^ 
btdi well 'manned, armed, and furnished' with provisions. 
We kept die channel for lai^e ships and junks, u^idi in' 
many places is extremely narrow, with strong currents and' 
eddies. When we came to the bar we found so litde water 
upon it, although it was a spring tide, that none but very 
small vessels can pass. Anchored on the bar. In the 
evening proceeded, and soon reached Tchinghait-quaen, a 
considerable fort, distant 15 miles from Ningpo. Here 
we were stopped by the commanding-officer, who stated, in 
answer to a communication, by our linguist, that lie could 
not permit us to go any higher without express order from 
his superior ; that he would promptly inform .him of our 
arrival and intentions, and that we might expect an answer 
by the morning. Not to offend by any irregularity, we went 
aAore ; and, as soon as we were introduced to the man- 
darin, he told u$ that he would not detain us any longer, 
and that we might proceed directly to Ningfpo. 

yuly 27. — Early in the morning we set out, and about 
noon arrived at Ningpo. We immediately addressed our- 
selves to the Hof^Oi who sent an officer, with our interpreter, 
to announce our arrival to the proper mandarins, and desire 
an audience. Meanwhile we were left in our boats, where fter 
several hours we had to endure the excessive heat of the 
weadier and the troublesome curiosity of infinite swarms of 
people who crowded to see us. At length' our linguist came 
to our relief, accompanied by an inferior mandarin, who had 
orders to conduct us to the TUon, We were received with 
extraordinary pomp and grandeur, but very littie^reil^iect 
chr^i^. for he refused us the privilege of sitring in ' 

sef|oe, though he promised it before we would 
wi^al that if our sovereign were there he isuiM. , 

wen as we.' .When wwpieaticmed htj 
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tiiat f|; df|KaM n^hc^y upon tiMf. «nd 0usl itm «l«st 
' apply to him. 01a4 that we had i» more to do arltit ao, 
ha«g(pp 41 j3^ m toolQ onlr leav<!^ and returned to a pltif^^ 
pro^H^ed for ushy aChifiainan, whocume paaseq^'*/ 
with ua from Batavia. ' , « 

28.>~This morning being appointed 'fbr our 
: audience of the Taye, we refused to appear bel^ him 
unless he would allow us chadrs. We thought it absolutely 
necessary for the honour and interest of our meters to 
insist upon this mark of distinction, foreseeing that if once 
^ we submitted to be treated with as little cermony as the 
rSandaritts use towards the merchants of their own 
country, whom they place in a very low and contem^ble 
rank, neither we nor those who follow us would ever be 
able to recover such a step, but probably as foreigners be 
sunk^fstill lower; and, what is worse, we should thereby 
give up that right which we claim of making our own terms 
with the mandarins, and of contesting with them any new 
or uiyust impositions with which they may endeavour to 
load our commerce. . 4 

The Taye was at last with some difficulty prevailed upon 
to order us diairs ; but, to lessen the honour done us, he 
seated his own linguist and ours directly over against us. 
We acquainted him with our design in coming to this place, 
staring that we were English merchants belonging to the 
Honourable the East India Company, who had formerly 
traded to Chusan ; that the abuses of the merchants and 
the injustice and impositions of the mandarins had forced 
tbem to desert that port ; that t/te fcevourahle aceoufUs which 
ihty had lately received of the inclinations of the ntandarmi 
of Ningpo to encourage a trade with Europeans, had mfueed 
time to send us hitker with orders to propose and begin it if 
' m eendd obtain reasonable terms 4 that if we were kindly 
r and wdl used he might be assured the Company 

wmikt annually send riiips to this port, the advantage* 
'vwliefnnf, we suppoee^^ were by this rime sufficienriy knoiirl*, 
i mquiesM'hiinself vety wdl sarisfied wilb bur 
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prq)osaIs,and ready to do tis ^llrefbod offices; ih>fiis'^Wet; 
He said he knew the English h^ been ilhiised di^l^ikn, . 
but that he would take" cai% th^ slk)u1d have n^- 'i'lE^^ 
for atiy such complaint in dme to come ; that whereai'^b!^ 
had formerly paid large sums for port charges, they n^otdd 
now be entirely free from all demands of that kindij the 
Measurage only excepted, which belonging to the emperor, 
and being exacted from his ' own subjects, could not be 
remitted to us. To show his willingness to serve us^ he 
desired that we would lay before him the particulars of the 
caigo we had brought, and of that we intended to purchase ; ^ 
and he would immediately send to Soutcheou for merchant, 
who would take off the one and provide the other. As 
soon as the latter was ready, he would send it down to us 
at Chusan. 

We were sorry to find that the answer of the Taye 
implied that we must lie with our ship at Chusan, and that 
there were no merchants at Ningpo fit to undertake our 
business. We, howefrer, thanked him for his friendly offers ; 
but withal told him that before we entered on trade it was 
necessary he should agree to certain conditions which we 
had to propose, in order to preserve a good understanding 
between us, and prevent differences ; and this the raffier 
because no English had ever transacted their business at 
Ningpo, and we could not submit to the terms formerly im-^ 
posed at Chusan. The Taye replied that he was not then at 
leisure, but would see us again in the afternoon; and so 
dismissed us. 

At the hour appointed an inferior mandarin gave us 
notice that it was time to wait again on the Taye. We 
immediately set out for his palace, where we attended an hour 
br two in a dirty little outhouse, employed as a guard<rp6m, 
amidst a mob mingled with ragged soldiers ; and ' pfUN : 
bably must have waited muchlohgef, had we not shb^^our^^ 
resentment of such unhandsome usage by threat^S^' and 
^attempting to go away without seeing the Taye.S 'pro- 
duced a message that ’h;$ was re^^ to si^ us^a^^ 
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we -inere. inank to attend. so, jiCM^^a^ ;ifi .suc^ 
before, gain admtttatK^ ^ witli6itt , 

mak^ '^ di^t apology, professed to be angry, srith ^s 
serving for their neglect. 

In this audience we began to lay before the Tay»' 
Articles of the Memorial prepared by us at Batavia, under 
date Jan. 8, namely: — 



I. — our ship may come as near Mingpo as the depth of water will 
albw. * 

а, .^That no demand be now or henceforth made of our soila, rudder, 
powder, arms, or ammunition. 

3. -<— That we have full liberty to come ashore (a go aboard whenever 
we please. 

4. — That when the supercargoes, captain, or principal officers, are in 
the {Hnnace with a flag hoisted, she' shall not be obliged to stop at any 
Hoppo house, nor Ire subject to search. 

5. — ^That no Englishman's person he searched upon any account 

б. — That we may choose, change, or dismiss our linguist and other 

Chinese servants as we see cause. ^ 

7. — That we may hire a factory at Ningpo, where and of whom we 
please. 

8. — Utat we be allowed the same &vour and privileges in trade which 
the Emperor’s native subjects enjoy. 

9. — ^That we be not confined, or obliged to deal with any particular 
merdtanp^, but have free liberty to trade with any whom we ourselves shall 
think fit to employ; and that all the Chinese merchants in general have the 
same full liberty to trade with us. 

10. -rThat no more than the Emperor’s stated duties be exacted upon 
any account, or for any goods imported or exported by us ; and that we 
may pay those duties ourselves. 

II. — ^That we may land or ship goods when we think fit, upon paying 
tte aaid regular duties. 

' 12. — ^That all with whom we deal have the same privilege as far as we 
areconcemed. 

13.— Tbah no soldiers, or Hoppo officers, be stationed in or neat; pur 
facfemy, or on board our ship. ' 

14: — ^That we may repair the slup ; and purchase all stores, provisiorill 
and odtei; necessaries of whom, we please. 

15. — ^nat we may build a hanksai ashore, and send thither, or bring 
aboiod again, all the ship’s stores and provisions without hin^nce or 
^sESUiiiiuitionL 

zd.--Tbat no duties be denmuded upon liquors, provisions, stoi^'^ 
neoeassiies Inonghta^or^ or carried on board. ; ' 
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dim be dttfy tctt^ angibNn^j^t ashore vheBcnrer^ we 
desite it. ^ . S" 

tS.—llmt tt we n^teseetihe fienonrKble ^ East IMk 
we be treated with respect bjrall tihe Chinese; aad tbatE 
abuse or injure a European, be be suitably pupistu^ by die mandaxu^ 
ind tf a European injute or maltreat a Cbinesi^ we 'au^ ptia^ Um 
emsdves by our own law. \ w 

i9.-~Tbat ftw the better deqiatch of bufiness, and the redress of 
'grievances, we may have free access to your presence wheosoem we deuie 
itj and that none presume to hinder or delay us. 

ao.—- That our grand CicJ^ be delivered us upon first deinhnd and notice 
that the ship is laden, or ready to depart 

SI.*— That a CAop containing a full and express grant of all these 
^ivQeges be immediately issued and delivered to us, in order to be afiixcd 
to our factory gate ibr the information of all concerned, t, 


These are the conditions upon which we propose to 
trade. If you ace pleased to comply with tliem, we vrfll 
instantly set about business; and the Company will be 
encouraged by our success to send their ships yeariy to this 
port : but if you think fit tq reject our proposals, or delay 
coming to a resolution, we must in either case make the 
fa|SSt of our way to Canton ; for we cannot trade here upon 
any other terms than those above recited, nor will the 
nature of our affairs allow us to lose any time. 

To our first demand, that the ship might come as high 
as the depth of water and the conveniency of the haofljour 
would allow, the mandarin answered, that she could not 
come up to Ningpo, because there was not water enoqgh 
upon ^e bar ; and though there even were, yet without the 
Emperor^s express leave he could not suffer her to come 
higher than Chusan, which therefore was the port where 
must lie. As we could not deny what he said of the d(^th 
of water upon the bar, we replied that Chusan was on 
many accounts incdnvenieat for our business ; that vre could 
'|bot diink of returning to a port where the English had>tftl^ 
so grossly abused ; and that we ^ould theref^ 
stmie other harbour nearer Ningpo. Hereupon* 
named anoth^ place about three miles 
Ghuhm, txMMards Ningpo ; to whidi when we 
our slup lying tb^ jlUduld be sk nfOtfi ^ 
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of the nian<|^ns of dffUifts as it ahff 
tho i(tty i»it-~*he owned it; and dm the tmo' 
the nemo in all places between the bar and Chimn; t>(j| 
dm III; Woidd ^answer for our being wdHised. We did not 
thinlf^rofm to assent directly to* this overture ; but told 
him, that in case we brought the ship into that or any otiMr 
harbour, we should still insist upon having a factory at 
Ningpo, where we might reside with as many of our people 
as we should have occasion for, transact all our husittes^ 
have our imports and exports examined or chopped, and pay 
all duties upon them ; so that we, our ship, boats, goods, 
and persons, should be liable to no rummagei, search, 
demands, or charges of any kind at any other place.* To 
all this the Taye agreed ; and so we proceeded to the next 
Article. « 

* 

The second Article, relating to the delivery of our sails, 
rudder, arms, and powder, produced a warm debate. The 
Taye insisted, with much heat, that we must give up our 
arms if we intended to trade ; while we positively*declared 
that we could not part with them upon any account, and 
when we desired to know his reasons for this demand, he 
had nothing to urge in support of it, but former custom and 


the will of the mandarins. Still he seemed to think it 
strange that we were not satisfied ; asking us why we came 
thither if we would not comply with the custom of the 
country, nor submit to the orders of the Government ? We 
used all the arguments that occurred to us to convince him 
tiiatj^e custom and the demand now founded on it were 
altogether unreasonable. We told him that the English had 
fcnmmly been forced to submit to it at Chusan; and this^ 

. amc^ other bad customs, had occasioned their leaving that 
portij’that thefnandarins at Cantcm, where we had traded for * 
many years^ m^e no such' demand, nor had our behaviour 
«vdr given thm occauon for it, sedng we carried and used 
anMifor our own defence only, and not to annoy otiv^rs;; ^ 
d4»|ire oaiwe hither iih hopes of being better, not wond ^ 

we had not asmudb twKfOx 
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shown us here as ihere, we in ttMAinoh '^tudence 
return thifher, where we knew we' shoidd be w^(^^ 
Whai we said appeared ' to make no impression oti ' the 
Taye, for he still appealed to custom, repeating a j^i^iih 
to the effect that custom was law; adding, thaib^^ the 
mandarins of Canton had their peculiar customs, so those 
of Ningpo had theirs, and that strangers ought to conform 
to the customs of the place. At length, waiving the point 
in dispute, he again desired the pardculars of our caigo 
and intended investments, because before he could deter- 
mine what conditions he could grant us, he must see the 
nature of our proposed trade. The Diary proceeds to 
state that the supercargoes complied with this requisition 
in a great measure, concealing only about one-third part 
of their treasure The Taye seemed surprised and dis- 
appointed at the smallness of their stock, and his coun- 
tenance visibly fell. The supercargoes observing this 
said, as an apology, that this ship only came to make trial 
of the port, that the next would be richer, and that not 
having their papers with them they could not then give an 
exact account of the cargo. Whereupon he said that he 
would send a messenger to their lodgings for a mor§ exact 
account, and so dismissed them. 

29. — Two of the Taye's retinue came to the 
supercargoes’ lodgings by his order ; to whom they gave 
such an account of the ship’s stock and designed invest- 
ment as they judged would be agreeable to the mandarin^ 
and consistent with the Company’s views in sending them 
to tibat port. They also sent by these officers a copy of 
the Memorial which th^ had prepared at Batavia inserted 
’uiider the abstract of yesterday’s proceedings), to 
^Svered to the Taye^ as containing the only conditions Upon 
which they proposed to trade. When they were the 
lin^ist told the supercargoes that these messep^^ Tmd 
priyandy assured him (that “we should not ^.'iifldweid 
•trade here, not oid^bi^use we refused to but arins- 

at Chttsan, and ^bmlt implicitly to ^t^ ordet^^; the 
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danns ; but for another ^eiy . remarkable 

OUT stock was ao atn^. the Tajfo cbi^a 
above three or j^ur thousand by us, wliidh' .was;'!^; 
worth bts while.'* ! ‘ 

- afternoon the supercargoes agaun wsuted upon 

the Tdye by appointment, to know from his own mouth his 
sen^ents, after reading the papers which they had sent 
him in die morning. They found him as obstinate as ever 
in ikmanding the ship’s arms, and they repeated that they 
could not part with them whatever were the consequence^ ' 
having express orders to the contrary. Both parties wdre 
infl^ible ; and the Taye returned this short and decisive 
answer : that *' we might depart as soon as we pleased, for 
he should hearken to no propositions of trade unless Wje 
carried our ship Jnto Chusan, and there delivered up fll 
her arms, great and small.”' In vain the supercargoes 
endeavoured to argue the matter farther ; he appealed to 
former custom, offering to produce the old Chops ol Chusan, 
as irrefragable vouchers against them. 

The supercargoes, perceiving from the arbitrary tone of 
the Taye that the former bad customs and practices at 
Chusan were likely to be the standard of their treatment, told 
him they would immediately repair on board, and proceed 
to Canton, desiring only that he would grant an order for 
supplying the ship with fresh provisions till a fair wind 
offered. He replied that he would permit them to buy 
what provisions they wanted, but forbade their going to 
Chusan for that purpose. Same time he acquainted them that 
be had written to the Tsdng-tou (spelt in the earlier papers 
CimtUuek) about the ship’s arms ; that he expected an 
answer in four days, his residence being at Hang-tcheou ; 
and^'that, as perhaps the superior viceroy might grant a|i 
i^er m their favour, he would have them stay till the 
,jhe$sen^ returned. On receiving this communication, 
ihc supercargoes observed to the Taye^ ^at as the dispute 
.^bout the ship’s aims related to only one article in 
tHey dffiired to know whether he hadi. 
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to gnatHaiem die rest, in Ts0^i^ shottMfl^oiicede 

the pointsdiQttt the arms, £»* if not it was hut kxniigitt^ to 
wtit % the superior viceroy’s answerj: . Jtle n^pUed tliit 
he would npt grant them, that if we .expected, to trade 
here 'we must, obey his orders and not pnacsftidimdlw to 
himf that if we would not do so we mig^tg^ aesowee ^ 
pleased.” h . .*' fVj - < 

.On this .declaration the supercargoes tocb^' formal 
leave of .this obstinate man, offering to ccmvey his'Qoni^ 
mands to Canton, and derigning to set out for theish^in 
a few 'hours. The Taye, however, obstructed thdr depar* 
furej ordering that they be not suffered to pass down until 
,he had received the Tswg-toiis answer. Although they 
expected little good from this delay, the supercargoes sub* 
minted to it rather than embroil their al^airs by fomng a 
passage. « 

July 30.— ‘All this while (four days) our two boats’ 
crews had been forced to remain constantly on board, there 
being no convenience for them to sleep on shore. In order 
to relieve them, the supercargoes applied for a Chi^ per- 
mitting the seamen to go down to the ship with the boats, 
to return in ^ days. After creating various difficulties the 
Tsong-yy, with another mandarin, brought the Chop to our 
lodgings, permitting om: men to go down, al;|tiended 'by a 
Chinese guard-boat; but announcing that the English boats 
must not return without a particular order. The super- 
caigo^ objected to this unfair restraint ; on, which the 
mandarins said', that if our boats did come up again they 
must briig.no arms. It was allied in answer, that our 
boats ouried arms only for riieir own protectioa and not 
for offimce ; and that an Engli^ boat which omitted thk 
gfecaution had been surprised and plundered in <^riiser 
of' Cateon. The superoaigoes added that they’) 
rather'go forvgood and all, than have the 
vaate'and' pioperty exposed to iobbem.wilho«ilb'|lll^^^ 
of^defonoof . At leogjdi ffie maadaiint 4 e)itellBd ithe Ckat^ 
albwhg dbe boats bothso go and^tetenteytk; 
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Ttdidlcd, Kad ilar 
IHm on t3te^ isi;,'‘aiid dinr da^ iiis woomor ctttetid'Vlt t# 
4kSce. The s^pcrcaigces went to^ his jpaUee te <ldlft 
iAmbt SQ$|peeli^ After th^ had waited eo«M^«tifwy a mes- 
seo|;er^ftiota the xtew Tt/ou inquired whether^diey wished 
te he introduced. They answered that they would db What 
was tnost agteeable to him, provided that if he thot^t^ftt 
to nee jAetn they might have the honour to sit hi his. 
presenee. The Triou consenting, they were admitted and 
seated. He behaved very gracefully, and spoke mil^y 
and civilly, asking a few questions about thdr business^ 
He said the Taye had just been with him about it, who did 
not think the three or four thousand tael he should get by 
it worth, his while ; he was, moreover, afraid of some ill 
consequences to his people, from our sailors getting drunk 
and quarrdling. The supercargoes answered that afthmigh 
the profits from trading with a* single ship might be small, 
it should be recollected that the Company had sent her 
only to^make trial of the port, and if she were Well used 
they would send thither many rich ships, in proportion to 
the encouragement receifed. They then adverted to the 
MefnoriaP, which they had presented to the Thyr, containp* 
tng the conditions on which they proposed to trade. The 
Titou repliqd, that the affair rested wholly with the Tay^t 
and, referring the supercargoes to tliat officer, dismissed 
dMOk. 

Accordingly, on the same day* they waited on the Thys/ 
and were told by him, in one word, that *' we must import 
OOT sh^ into Chusan harbour, there deliver up all oun 
arnh^ and in every thing else submit to his orders^ or bW 
would ttllow us no trade here.” The supercargoes lephed 
tbiA they could not recede from the proposed condlthms; 
q&AjfllAse were not granted, they must resi^ allthoights 
4if> thii jpmrbWnd return to Cmiton ; conduding with a 
dl*)BSi diiit thq Tlfys would «der some boats to cany them 
This he refused, but sdd ,that they migl^ se^ltth ' 
tq^cone rqi again, and go when 
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AugtSl ;4.^The supeitsii^io^^'r^ in tlb'- Jpi^ 
result of some inquities into the trade of It 

seem$ (epeaking in 1736) rather to have been, thastl^ 
a phtee of great commerce ; there is but a i^nall appcatance 
dr business, either in the river, the harbour, or the city ; 
we have been visited by no merchants, nor can We heqr of' 
one in the place fit to undertake our designed hivesdnents. 
Coarse China-ware, of such sorts as the Chinese themselves 
use, is indeed to be seen in the shops : but we cannot me^ 
with a single catty of good or rather true, tea, though we 
want it extremely for our own use, and have taken no small 
pains to procure it ; nay, that which the mandarins them- 
selves drink is but very indifferent. This is somewhat 
strange in a place where everybody drinks tea, and where 
the best is so ve^ near ; for we are informed that a per^n 
may go in about twenty-four days to Vow-y-shaen (the 
Bohea country), which is irf Fokien, and return by Sung- 
lo-shaen (the Singlo tea country), which is in the province 
of Nanking, reaching it in twenty days ; and in ten days 
more proceed to Jao-tchu, where the China-ware is made; 

■a 

or in twenty days to King-te-chin, another place for manu- 
facturing China-ware. As the Chinese travel generally by 
^watdr, in going from a maritime .to an inland place, they 
have the stream against them ; and in returnjfig, the re- 
verse; which circumstances increase or lessen the. time of 
the passage. The Diary states that the person from 
whom the supercaigoes received this account was born in 
the Singlo tea country : nevertheless an original marginal 
note states, that “what is here said about Hyson tea” (the 
cost price where it is produced, and the carriage of it down 
to Ningpo), “is not to be believed." It is,^therefor^ unt 
"!(^tracted. • " 

*nin t>est raw silk, for which this province is, 
was last ’y^r at 98 tael per pecul ; but the great dehiiaM 
for it at Canton has raised it this year to -laOk v Ti|^)|;ns^e 
is to be ^t not in great quanti^, ^ 

above 7' per peouk . Quidcslly^ ’Is 
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and ddAv namely, at 50 tael |)er pecul ; its pnln^ apitrctty 
was occa»on^ by an irruption of some neighbonrin^ 
enemies into tfie country which produces it, and this war* 
hre interrupted' the workii^ of the mines. The Chinese 
represent that the province was depopulated for 150 
leagues round, but had recently — that is, half a year pro* 
vious to August, iy36~been pacified. The merchants 
who collect the productions of distant provinces for the 
port of Ningpo, reside at Soutckeon, about live days' journey 
off, and come hither periodically : they have in their hands 
all the gold that is to be purchased here. The market 

I«ice of gold is now [the sum is not intelligible, 

owing to sopie clerical error in the copy]. 

One of the Taye’s attendants gave the supercargoes an 
account of port duties, including those to the Emperor, and 
fees on Cmc^s to the mandarins: acknowledged to be 
imperfeetjand the figures are evidently incorrect. It is 
therefore fitted. 

As to me measurage, the supercargoes could learn no 
more thanihat the rates of junks are determined by their 
breadth onm without regard to their length or depth ; but 
the proportional sums they could not come at. When the 
Taye's officers were questioned as to the measur£^e for 
the English ships at Ningpo, they declared that they could 
not tell without seeing the records at Chusan. 

August 6. — The supercargoes state : Having con- 
sidered the Tay^f answer ort the 3rd to determine the 
affair against us, ^e were surprised with a visit from an 
inferior mandarin, accompanied by a merchant of Quang- 
nan; who said, that he came from the Tsong-ping of 
Chusan, to |djust, if possible, the differences between us 
and the Taye ; that if we cpuld once open a trade with this 
por4 we should quickly him it preferable to Canton. To 
enable him to use his good Wees in this affair, he desired 
a copy of our Jthmorial. This we gave him. The mer- 
chant of Quaog-nan read it over in our presence, with tbe 
wiaadam that introduced hjm, and objected to nothing 
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mai^a], VEOept our ciSaimiiig a ng^t to 
people. At latt wo compdun^ that matter, by 
that if a Emfopean kill^ a Qiiflese, uiiles$*lS;*wefN» 
own defence, he should be tried by die dobocd* 

klgtto the lawe of China ; but that they shotdd not bitnri 
pose in any affair whatever where £uropeana'l|iiil|y Hrei^ 
ecmcemed. Upon this he left us, saying he woutd^ eKvy 
our paper to the Taye, and in a day’s time bring tts hii 
final answer. ' 

Atigmi 7. — Late in the evening the meithaot ioi 
Quang'nan returned, and told us from the Ttys that'^ 
must go to Chusan, and setde the point relating to our 
arms with the mandarins of that place. We a^wered that 
we had nothing to do with the mandarins of Chusan t but 
with those of Ningpo, where we came to trade. However, 
for our own satisfaction, we asked him, supposing that we 
gave up our arms, would the agree td the odier 
articles of our Memorial f He answered in t^fb n^;atllie. 
And we eiqilained that no prtvil^es which he could ofifer 
would induce us to part with our arms. He replied, we 
m^t go when we pleased, and so left us. 

' At a consultation on the unpromising ^pect of the 
negotiation, particularly adverting to the demand made of 
the ship's arms, which the supercargoes c^uld not delivet* 
up without violating their instructions dnd exposing the 
ship and cargo to the peril of being betrayed into the hands 
of the Chinese, it was resolved to leave Ningpo to-monow 
and on reaching the ship, to wait on bostd, either for mdre 
&Ypurafcle terms from the mandarins, or a fair wind for 
Canton, < ' 

'AnjgH^ Set out in our boats for tl||^ ahip» and 
arrived down the next day. 

la. — A messenger* from the maadnij|||^jjj_ 
QnuHKn came on board, to dommuiwste the 

* h irassften«Bn|9 discovered 
mpostor.— hwrttttiOM to 
WMs* NoveMier »7, )r754,xt 


^ this pretended ) 
S*percatjeoes of the 




lakr, pfl^ hf m ttie 

tittioatQiQ^^ The puip^wivft as follows: 

That tshs' T^ong-i^ had hea^ l(btit a £uttpeat|. snqj^ 
a^aa at wHSot near^Hitte Pdnt; but it jupi .uiaoart^ 
spMhaf^^ came widi a deugn t<^ trades bcnuae bssh^tlm 
m a ad a tin s and the merchants had fenmrlyt hn^Mjaed 
‘Ufwn dm English at Chusan. If the ship trade* he<eid|HGP 
that she pay neither anchorage nor presents ; thattthe-nhR^ 
darina exact no more upon any goods imported or expoKted 
1^ her than the regular duties pmd to the Emperor by bis 
own subjects, and even abate something of them if are 
should think them too high, to encourage a trade anth 
Europeans, for which we come so great a distance* He 
also orders the ship to go into Chusan Harbour, and tbepe 
put ashore her arms of all 'sorts. If we meet with uzyuSi 
dealings, he threatens the offenders with severe punudv- 
ment He grants us liberty to deal with whom wjs please. 
He forbids the mandarins to trade, or intm^pose theii 
authority except in cases of complaint. He enjoins the 
merchants to undertake no more than they can perfdbn ; 
to ask reasonable prices for their goods, and fulfil thek c<MU 
tracts. Lastly, he orders that the diip be nbt d^ned 
after she is laden, nor carry any Chinese out of ihc 
country. 

Thk letter was as favourable as we could have wldic^, 

» 

in eveiything but the order to deliver our aims. On oui 
objecting to this part, the person who b/ought it said, dial 
he belteVeri the mandarins of Chusan would hp thaf 
point upon our going thither ; and write, in our &vouf tc 
lite that the Ei^lish, being peaceable tneo/mi^ 

ksafidy be trusted with their arms: and therefore, in ordei 
' Id dogege ta to trade, they (i3te mandarins of Chusan) had 
MMentbd-to letim keep^ them. 

As the msndhrins seemed to have altered thdr min4t: 

began ako te change ours, and tp flatter pitfselW 
> fMwhDBesofaeoeeiav.'dllk tiDoeo^l^talldlt^^l^!^elW'sl■mll 
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the messenger, he acknowledged that the merc^nts not 
being accustomed to d^ in the goods specified in our list 
of investments, could not d^ver any part of our cai^ in 
less than five months ; nor would they advance their own 
money to purchase them ; and that we must deposit the full 
amount of the contract in the hands of the two Tayes of 
Ningpo and Chusan, who would thereupon become sureties 
for the merchant to perform his contract If we refused 
to transact business on these terms, it were needless for us 
to go to Chusan or see the mandarins any more. 

At a consultation connecting this ambiguous overture 
from the Government at Chusan, with what had passed at 
Ningpo, the supercargoes resolved to proceed to Canton. 

Still under the same date (August 12), the Diary states ; 
Though we could not succeed here, yet it is possible that 
another ship may have better fortune ; in order therefore 
that the Tsong-tou's favourable offers might not be quite 
lost, we got the following paper translated into Chinese, 
and sent it by the messenger who came from Chusan. 

Letter from the supercargoes of the Normanton, ad- 
dressed to the Taye of Ningpo, eight days before they 
sailed from Chusan : — 

r 

“So much time has already been lost in disputing the conditions on 
vhich we proposed to trade here, and without which no English ship will 
ever trade in any port of China, and so mudi more is required by the ' 
merchants for delivering [providing] the goods which we want, and for 
which they most unreasonably demand the full price to be advanced them 
upon contract, that we think At to make use of the fair wind which now 
offers to carry us to Canton. Nevertheless, if the mandarins of Ningpo 
resolve to encourage a trade with the English by complying with the terms 
which we proposed, and will send to us at Canton a Chap containing a 
particular grant of the several privil^ies enumwated in our Memorial, to 
be henceforth enjoyed by all our countrymen that shall frequent this port, 
you [the 2hys of Ningpo] may certainly expect a Compimy’s ship here 
neat season : in hopes whereof, and v^th thanks for aS your fovouis^ ‘ ' 1 . 

“ We are^ &C., &&, 

ANDREW REID, 
“CHARLES RIOBY. « 
“FREDERICK PIGOD,' r 


Avgust la to 15.— -After the superemgoe^ had de- 
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$iatc6ed‘ 4; ^iesis^^ pnic^iiig kt^, diip 

iiii^iElf kill ; but uigbt i^euritnuy^ind k^ued kef to 


retdpft to ha: former andbbrage.' 

' y; — ^Were informed by the commander of i 

wa^'^juiik down on purpose, that the Taya of Ningpo 
was sdli Chusan;‘and that he, with the Tso^ye* ^that 
{dace, desired to see us there. Agreed therdfore, in coir^ 
sultadon, to wait upon them, to try if better terms could be 
obtained than those offered by their messenger on the lath i 
or at least the CAop applied for in our letter to the Tcye of 
Nlngpo. Our visit was to embrace the further objects of 
securing a harbour for the ship if detained by adverse 
weather ; and to settle the dispute, about delivering up the 
ship’s arms, with the mandarin of Chusan. 

August 16. — Ordered the NormatUon to remain at 
anchor off Gough’s Passage, until further directed. 

August 17. — At two in the morning set out for Chusan ; 
midway, another messenger from the mandarins had pro- 
vided for us a better lodging than that we had at Ningpo, 
of which *we had justly complained. About three in the 
aft^oon we arrived, and were conducted to the house 
an inferior mandarin, where, though treated with great 
civility, we were detained three hours before we could see 
a superior member of the Government. At length it was 
announced to us that our lirst visit must be to the Tsong- 
^ the place, whose title of honour is Tsongye, On 
waiting upon him we were redeived with great state, and 
more respect than had been shown us at Ningpo.. This 
manduin has the character of a mild, good-natured man; 
and hisr conduct is so well approved at Court, that heltas 
kept his stapon here these ten years. When we discoursed 
, pn bi^ne^ he told uS that if our ship came into- ^usan 
.^Iji^bour, it was the Emperor’s pleasure that we should 
j^ng ashore all our arms ; and that he could neither dis- 
'^nse with his ordem nor abate from his dues. This 
i^kration surprised us ^ter the messages we had rodeivodl, 


* CftuHpi/t, ^X^img-pings title c/t honour. ' 
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and the regard vh|cb we fiad wdlild ^ jadd to 

the letter a^dresafe by ■T50ttg'4^ ofOIhlm tlr'tlie 
Govenunuit of Ningpo, as it was reported 16 
repEbd Ithat we had already sp^t iimeh tbae in endeai^^sr- 
ing to negotiate with the Tayo of Ningpo, to whom w^lad 
ddfvpred a MmorieU of the privil^fes desired ; fnxn a^ch 
we could not recede, and especially not from the^sdpulation 
to keep the ship’s arms, which our honourable <em{doyer3 
had forbidden us to deliver. We then adverted to the 
successive messages sent from the mandarins, leading us to 
expect that they would accede to our terms ; and to the copy 
of the Tsong’totls letter which accompanied one of djem, pro- 
fessing to allow us some immunities with respect to duties. 
The Tsongye rejoined that we were deceived, for the mes- 
senger had no orders to give us any such hopes, and in 
short that what we proposed could not be done. The * 
Tsong-ye then exhorted us not to be afraid in trusting the 
mandarins, who were now good and honest men ; so that 
though the English had formerly suffered by their injustice, 
nothing ^ that kind was to be apprehended in future. We 
told him that we believed the mandarins deserved the high 
character given to diem, but that we could not act contrary 
to our orders, and that no English ship would ever trade . 
at Chusan upon such conditions as the mandarins now pre- 
scribed. Being then asked if our arms were not demanded 
at Canton, and having answered in the negative, the 7^0^- 
ye Said that every place had its peculiar customs, whi^ 
could not be altered. We therefore desired permbdent to 
sujjtoly our ship with water and provisions until a &ir wind . 
<mred for Canton. This being readily granted we took 
leave, wd returned to a scary loc^ng provided for us an ' 
jhtfofioiif mandarin, * * 

i8, — Beii:^ pressed to pay ottrre^ci^limj||K 
who is said to be a man of optdem^'iindk^^ 
dtfonee'witil'tiie stqpmior mandarana and 
motii[%-a< trade witki Europeans; 
where were crasied with moto 
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seen la But wt fittla powqr 

h<»^ tK>r {|i^ded to more ^mu use'Jbis jiood ^oes.to 

After tdlliigthe 

tiutt Ihe i^iitmeror's order required dial; die ship’s 
. shqi^d be^ d^vered up at Chusan, and that it.was not m 
die poiWer of the mandarins of this ^ce to dispense widi 
the Him-quaen endeavoured to persuade die super* 
cargoes to consent to give up a part of their arms, and to 
, await the result of an application from the sub-govemmeot 
to the Viceroy of the two provinces, inquiring whether 
tha^ compromise would be accepted. This the super* 
cargoes refused, saying that unless the mandarins would 
allow them to enter on business on the terms specified in 
their Memorial^ they would not hazard losing the alternative 
of going to Canton that ^ason by further* delay. The 
•Hien^quaen, after noticing the 'propositions in the Memorial 
as inadmissible, intimated that several merchants in the 
province were jealous of the Company, and enemies to the 
success of this voyage of the NormatUon, fearing that '*100 
should inierfere with their business, and diminish their 
profits, importing and exporting the same commodities 
for, and with which th<y trade to Mataviai’ The super- 
cargoes had before suspected, that some such oblique m<r 
Iterest might be at work, to defeat the Company’s effort to 
open the port of Ningpo. 

They th^n^ considering this mandarin inclined to promote 
thmr design, proposed that he should be their agent to 
obtdun the Chop mentioned in their letter to the Taye of 
Kingpo, of the 1 2th current, and send it to them at Canton^ 
on the fiiith of which they would guarantee that an English 
^'shm should come to Chusan the following season. This 
liteaJMiefufuaen refused to undertake as a thing impme- 
Tho supercargoes, therefore, finding nodung more 
be cjitained, ariced and obtained permissiofir lour af 
s^p^y^ cf ^necessaries, and were dismissed in a handsqinn 
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their linguist to inquire whether fhe Taye of Ningpo had 
any commands for, or desired h> see, them. The linguist 
brought word that they should have an answer m the 
afternoon ; which was that, since they would not deliver 
their arms, he had nothing further to say to them. 

August 19. — ^The supercargoes returned on board the 
ship, then at anchor near Gough’s Passage. 

August 20. — The Normautou, by their directions, sailed 
for Canton. * 

Note,'— The Canton Diary ^ under date January 16, 1 736-7, 
contains an outline of the above described proceedings at 
Ningpo and Chusan, in a letter from the supercargoes of 
the Normanton to the supercargoes of Company's shipping 
for China that shall next arrive at Batavia. The Diary of 
ship Harrison, under date Batavia, June 6, 1737, contains a 
copy of the same letter. 

Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Bame, Lethieullier, 
and Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrison, bound for 
Limpo, dated London, December 22, 1736 : — 

The only variation in these instructions from those for 
the Normanton, in the previous year, directs thaS^ in case 
the advices which the Court had ordered the Normantoris 
supercargoes to leave at Batavia were unfavourable to the 
hope of a profitable trade at Lingpo, the Harrison was tq, 
proceed direct for Canton. 

Notice in diary of Messrs. Barne, Lethieullier, and 
Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrison bound to Limpo. 

May 26, 1737. — ^Anchored in Batavia Road. Here they 
received a letter from the supercargoes of the Normanton, 
dated Canton, Jan. 15, 1736-7, detailing the total failure of 
their attempt to reopen the trade at Limpo. In conse> 
quence, the supercargoes of the Harrison ordered her 

commander to proceed direct for Canton.* 

* ( 

An interval of about seventeen years elapsed before tire CosqMuqr 
made another attempt to open a trade at Ningpo. 
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Instructicms by the Cport to Mr. ^mud Hanison, 
dated Dec. 19, 1753 • — 

PforagrapM i. — As it will be greatly for the Company's 
interest ^ open and establish a trade at {he Pott of 
Lifflpao, cMherwise called Ningpo, in China, the Cour^ 
being of opinion that it may be easily effected by prudent 
management, appoint Mr.*HaiTison, who was already at 
Canton acting as a supercargo, to conduct the enterprise. 

Paragraph 6. — To negotiate with the Mandarins of ’ 
Ningpo [as having superior authority to those at Chusan]. 

Pantographs 2 and 3. — Authorize Harrison to select from 
any Company's ship that may be at Canton in the year 
1754* an officer not higher in rank than third mate, two 
midshipmen, and some English seamen, to act under his 
orders in a voyage to Ningpo. . To hire a vessel at Macao» 
completing her crew with country seamen. 

Adverting to reports lately propagated at Canton, that 
the attempt for opening the Port of Limpo was likely to 
fail, the supercargoes of the Anson insert in their Diary 
{Avgust 22, 1755) the following letter from Mr. James 
Flint, which satisfied them that those reports were false 

Gentlemen, — Having an opportunity by some merchants that ate going 
towards your way, I thought it might be of some satisfaction to you to 
hear of our success at this place. We left Macao on the and May [the 
copy 0S the letter wants the date], and had a very tedious passage. On 
the 34th we arrived at the island Quesan. On the aSth a man-of-war came 
to us, and on and June we got into Chusan. As soon as we came to an 
andior, both the civil and military mandarins came on board to know what* 
we came there for ; which we soon gave the man account of to their great, 
satisfimtion, finding we came there to trade. They behaved very civilly, 
and as complaisant as they could to us ; but made a difficulty of our going 
any fiother till they had heard from Limpo. For three or four days the 
ship was like a &ir, so many people coming on board. We went into the 
dQf to viMt the mandarin ; upon vdtich they opened the middle doors to 
receive os, which is as great ^an honour as they could pay to anybody. The 
7U1, in the morning, we set out in a country boat for Limpo, and at ni^ 
'got there. nexti^y, being rainy weather, we could not go anywhere, 
boi our house, sudh an one as it was (for they are in general very had), wa* 
so throngedwith people to see os strangers, that the landlord was obli|^ to 

n 
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«ppfy to tlie ouuidtfiQs finr soUliers to 4 them oC We «n[9Bt, mto tibe 

city to visit the tnandatiiu, and thdy behav^ very civilfy, iMit told tw that 
we could do nottiin^'tiU the who had -d» ciiatge of ttitt Oiatoaur 
cam^ be bdtag at the capital, la two «%s a^ we amved b; tutf. to 
Limpo; we went to see him, and he received us veiy handsomety, ^ at 
die of Canton does, thou^ diis man is a* chnsidetable. Be 

seemed very wdl jAeased at our coming; and said Se would do eteiy* 
to encourage our tcade. Mr. Harrison ddiveied bim*a, Fttp* 'Ul 
the country language, of the privileges that must be grahtra if we 
traded to this place ; in all nineteen ArHeles. As to the guns : not to ' 
be taken out of the ship ; dut we shou^ be upon the same fiiodng as 
the country people, and as their vessds l^t sail to fote^ partar In 
respect to which he gnuited seoettken of the eow/rrs ; and the'odier AMr, 
being of the least consequence, Mr. Harrison thought it best not to stand 
out with him, as be granted the rest. Upon our getting up to come hcaae; 
he desired, as we came m the name of the Company, to see tbehr ordep 
to Mr. Harrison, and 1 explained them to his great satisiaction. Xn^ then 
he told us that we might be easy, for we should be allowed mudi greater 
privileges and be treated with more complaisance than any of their own 
merchants, and that we might see him, or any of the mandiuins, wbbn we 
pleased. The AriUJes that were agreed upon have been confirmed by thp 
and an order is come for their being'published at all the dty gates, 
and tme at our factory. Here are but two or three merchants yet arrived 
from other places, and I cannot hitherto get any prices of goods ; but our 
{wospect is very fair that we shall do well, and especially if there should 
be a ship from Bombay, for the charges and customs of the place srill not 
be half of what it is at Canton,* the Hoppo having sent os a book, that we 
may not be imposed on. Mr. Harrison and we are all in high spiriti^ in 
expectation of the ship’s arrival every day. Wishing you all health and 
hiqipiness, 

. I remain, &e. ^ 

(.S^pwid) James Fumt. 


(Note , — This letter must have been written from L,iinpo 
after June 7, 1755 ; perhaps late in July.] 

Subsequent paragraphs refer to the NormanUnis Diary , . 
under date 1736, August 12. Mr. Pigou, one of the super* 
caigoes in that voyage, has lately infonned the Court that 
the man — said m that entry to come aboard, as he 
^ded, from the mandarins of Chusan, to communica^ ^te 
contents of a letter from die Tsoag-tou of Chusan 
Tayec( Ningpo— was an impostor, and the lett^ 

* BvenMilIy these antidpatkms were not reaHaid. 1^4 

wards Uiodenis}idfbrdelhnsiiigi;ypi die ihiiAiaiaiis'iMfil iMti 

duties were nus^ to tbokvd of those at CsiAqq. ^l^uieandtelL ^ 
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This tiotic^ 18 'to ptov^t tii0 ivj^tgmgpoi ct 

mts ihm l>diQg'misle4 by the Mhfy of tibat cooimuiiketko 

in the Didty. 

’ is piobable die Chinese witt^emei^ 

toe ship's sails, nilkler; guns, and ammunition to be ddivered 
into to<!ir custody, prevkm to their setding toe terms id 
trade;. You must on no account comply urith'' suto 
demand, so as to leave tb<e ship defenceless; but if for 
form's sake they will be. satisfied with assail, or a guht or 
two, and such a small quantity of ammunition as may be 
spared without hazard, we leave it to you so far to comply. 

Paragraph 14. — Confer a discretion to make advances 
to the 'merchants for providing investments not exceeding 
jCio,ocx>, 

Parc^aph 15. — ^The Court attribute the loss of toe 
Cbmpan/s former trade at Amoy to the mandarins there 
having succeeded in obtaining* a share of the merchants' 
profits. If the mandarins at Chusan or Limpo make 
similar attempts, the supercargoes of the Holdemess are 
to resist them. * 

Paragraph 16 . — If found necessary to make presents to 
the mandarins, give a guarded discretion to do so. 

Paragraph 19. — If the supercargoes be not at first so 
successful as to make an investment for Europe in the 
^season of 1755, but hope to accomplish it in 1756 — in such 
case Mr. Harrison is to return home, while Messrs. Fitzhugh 
and Flint continue at Limpo or dhusan. After reserving 
^10,000. for facilitating the investment ip the following 
season, the supercargoes of the Holdemess are to employ 
toe rest of the stock in purchasing Pekin Suche gold at 93 
touch, at or undto* toe rate of 1 10 taels’ weight in silver Ux 
10 we^ht in gold. 

Pao'j^^reph 34. — If this enterprize should fail at Limpo 
and OfiMan, toe Holdemess is to go to Canton the sa me 

88,«-4;kmtingeftt and ordinary insttne^ 4 

.. fitrtifkilf. ^ 
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Instructions by tbe Court to Messrs. F}tzhugh» Flint, 
and Torin, supercai]goes of ship Gri^n, bound to Umpo 
or to Chusan. Dated loth October, 1755. 

Paragraph 2. — In the hope that the supercargoes of 
ship Holdemess had succeeded in establishing a trade ax. 
Limpo or Chusan, the ship Griffin, of 499 tons, wds this 
year consigned to one or other of those ports. Messrs. 
Fitzhugh and Flint, two of the supercaigoes, were already 
in China ; the third, Benjamin Torin, proceeded on' the 
Griffin, whose cargo for China amounted to ;^42,030 16s. 7d. 

After delivering stores at St Helena, she was, as time 
might permit, to touch either at Batavia or Macao, to pro- 
cure information as to the success of the negotiation at 
Limpo the previous year ; and from one of these places 
Mr. Torin was to order her to Limpo, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the intelligence obtained. 

Paragraph 64. — But if the supercargoes of the Holder- 
mess had failed in their attempts to trade at Limpo, the 
cargo of the Griffin was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, and 
Torin, addressed to the supercargoes of the next ship 

appointed for Limpo. Dated Chusan, January 25, 1757.* 

% 

• * 

“ Enclose an account of the Holdemess and Griffiris import and export 
cai|;oes; a price current for 1756; the mode of paying the duties; the 
prices of provisions annis 1755 ^75^ > amount of presents agreed 

to be given ; an account of 103 chests of Bohea tea left at Limpo ; and 
the twatty articles, of trade first delivered to the Tmya by Mr. Harrison. 

“ And as the trade we hope is now settled, we acquaint you with a fe* 
particulars that have happened in conducting it the first two yesnn. 

“ On the arrival of Mr. Harrison [in June, 1 755] the Tonya and Fooyeen 
were so desirous of giving him encouragement that diey conceded to almost 
all the Artides in the memorial he presented them with ; but in ddng this 
they greatly exceeded their power, for about a week after the HeUtmses 
arrived, the who was then in the province ofFokien, sent an order 

for all the great guns, small arms, and ammunition to be takmottt 'foe 
ship, and to have the same duties paid as at Canton, or to leavdtiri ^Zbe. 
Though the JFtstyeen could not act directly against this ondei^ he not 
conqily with it, but sent it directly up to Court, together wifo stt account fp 


* This- sketches foe transac t iaus of^fooisasoad. 
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he 1^ dpp^ ^t^ioeiiiji pttt k o^^d' die INnrav 

M bkn, 0“^ Bake tuk 'ded^. . , ' " " ' ^^ '■' , 

’ *^As hH«oidd hwe heint 'die end of Sqitmlwif before an Brrn^ odiUt; 
posntdy (uthre frcMB P^n, die mandarins agreed to let tosinesabegiiii '. - 
on coadkioB half the numto of guns and adinianition i^ven an 
account d ndd^vered into their possession ; which, rather than detoin 
the dikl. another season, was qfosented ta Upon whidi they took.' out 
twdve^j^e great guns, without troubling themselves about the:SE|nUsaani 
or gunpowdo*, and the ship was permitted to begin unloading about the end 
of' August 

Aboutnhe close of September the order chme from CoiAt. It dbected 
that we should pay the same duties as at Canton ; and as to the guns, al| 
that it mention^ was, that at Canton the ships kept their guns in; and 
that at Amt^, when the trade was there, they were taken out This teaVihg ’■■■ 
the Ttang^maX liberty to act as he pleased, he persisted in his first demand, 
and was ang^ with the military both of I Jmpo and Chusan for compto* 
mising the ^air. All the time the ship stayed this mandarin gave us as 
much trouble as he could by ridiculous inquiries and needless examine* 
tions ; which the people here attribute to his connections vrith tile Tiong-Am 
of Canton, who has exerted all his povrer to overset the trade of Limpo. t 
Nor is this surprising when it is considered what a check it would be to 
the Government at Canton had we another port, always* open, to go to in 
case.of new impositiems there. 

“Two of the principal Articles stipulated by Mr. Harrison — namely, 
those relating to the arms and the duties — were now entirely broken. As to 
the rest : the rst, and, gth, 6th, i8th, and soth have never been complied 
with*; and the 8th, rath, isth, and i6th but partially. 

“ When the manner of paying the duties was to be settled, the secre* 
taries would do nothing without the promise of i,8oo tael for each ship as a 
present, besi^ a separate present for the year among the officers of 8oo 
tael; as a gratuity for making them lighter. But when the first duties caifie 
to be pud in they insisted on 1 5 per cent, instead of 8, to make our money 
. under pretence of wastage in the melting, and charges in carrying the 
money to Pekin. To rectify this unreasonable demand, the Towya was 
applied to, but to no purpose. As the remedy was within our oira power, 
the present per ship was- reduced to i,soo tael; which, though it caused 
'much dispute when the HoUerness went away, is now fixed at that sum. 
As the custom-house Peeul is 10 per cent lighter than ours, it was agreed 
4o.give the head weigher 545 tael. In regard to a standard doUAin, they 
oonaented to make one equal to ours, weigh all goods by it, and let^ to- 
main in the.(^ce, as a precedent for next year. But this being done with- 
out knowledge, and not registered, it was burnt as soon as the 

.riiip.went The presents- made in goods were : to the Teviya% about 500 
ta^ in clpdi;. and to the other mandarins, sSotael in watches and trinkeb. 
Hnfejifoaveis SU that was given on account of the ship. 

' ;j|The whole business of the year [1755] was conducted with somediffl- 
since the first saagistrate of the province discountenanced it to the. 
idnlHM trihis power. ’Messrs. .Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint tried without 
4 ii£eess to fix a residaice here, uid the two latter were forced to go tb 
. them tp wait lhB:.iiext sMp. omrigned to limpa ^ 
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<‘Flt^h^gh tad Flfaiiy iun% been lylteti^^Torio^ 

arrived at Cbosania die Cr»^, on J%sekX9S& Ijlheii^lbtntdlHtinfte 
absence of Fit^ugh and Flint many lUMtier had been told to iM'VMn* 
datOM by the peofde of die JEhtig, where die MdHtntets 
of tier superoatgoes not havmg paid them accordisf to^fgieemen^ ahA’df 
their (die Chinese merdiants) losing a good dej of nKnrqt by dttta. 
Aldiatiib the Tmya had bstened to their asperdons^ snpercaijgoitB 
and Flint say: ‘On our first visit after returning m t^ aoon 

convinced him in how villainous a manna Hanquan and Saqwii 0# last 
year’s Bmpsts^ had behave^ both in regard to him and us ; and Sameffane 
kt him know Ve designed Sequan for our Bonght, and desired a Ckaf tbr 
that puipose, which ithe Tmya consented to give.* 

“ As Hanquan and Suquan had, against the remonstrance of the li^per* 
cargoes of the Boldtmtss, levied 3 per cent on all the imports, and i per 
cent, on all the exports, we made Sequan enter into an agreement on the 
following terms : — ^To have 600 tael for his trouble in doing the business ; 
joo tad for the expense of the mandarins’ die^ when the ship is dischaxg^g 
and loadingi,; and 1,200 tael to answer for all presents to the mandarins at 
going away. Besides this we helped him by sending our green teas to faia 
' warehouse on which he had 3 per cent., as at Canton. 

“The I\miya, at this first visit, let us know that the l^g-teu still re- 
mamed our enemy, and that we must compromise the affair of the arms, 
08 had been done the year before, by dehvenng up half, which bwdid 
aocordmgly. The quantity of ahich wc returned an account was 30 mus- 
ket^ IS pistols, 20 cutlasses, 70 shot, 4 barrels of gunpowder, and the fifil 
number.!^ great guns. These quantities agreed with those returned for 
die Biditnms last year, and are nearly the same as are given an account of 
at Canton. 

“The arrival of the EariiBck from Bombay about th^ middle of 
Allgust put the Tiong-ttm so much out of humour that he da^ed all the 
great guns should come out of both ships , and we were once afiaiu that 


the country ships would have been sent away On which account, and to 
makej^ings easy, we sent on shore all the powder and small amd given an 
atounti^r'^.^d after Mr. Ross had done the &am^ he was allowed to 
jyjgin business.'*' The mandarins wanted to see the powder-coomt winch 
we would by no permit 

“We gave die Tk-^a and secretaries 1,100 tad for altering the Pteui 
and and settUng bhe tares of the chests, which is rej^teted in the 
This IS an we have tnven this year, except 455 tad in fun^ gHab 
and carpets, sent out for t^objeijlt. f 

« Both Capb Court and Delhick concur in opinion diat it 
to imposdble for a ship of the tonnage as theirs to ascend the itrer in 

jlf iA»y ; so that any attempt of t]^^^ suppose will not nowbe dfotlghc 

Haying, dm factory at and die ship at Chu$||i Ibwety Ibcra* 
yeiAntlta li is die cause of ^ny <idaya, and ea^o^ 
aamageliiy bad weather and to lulfettgehyffeboatftft^ lW a et 

jhi., ft distresses the ^ has two eds of mandaifawWilteA 'Wag 

If you could have the to ^ dhusan^ to o&ld b)gto ylri>%> 
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"As to (utr bw^acM in piwfiding invnstinnnts foe dte <Sf0bn mt did 
green tpsS|,«i^YongqpuaWWiin^ The tatter ^Beif in 
Deoei^bel^ bei^ Mfiita Bohen or n pecnl of mw 83k, smsdelhreMdii^ 
YongqianQ asot^ us to condude the d&ir, by powediag three' IMT 
Wtwqan^ jpeople to jdn with him ; he deserves some arknoeiedgmeat 
fimtheCcmnMbirfbrthi^i^ tervioes^ tendered by him for dte 

'last tye yearn Oar Singlo and Hyson vrf bought of Shing-y><)aan and 
TeHup-(|oyu>^ two country merchants, who have behaved weQ 
oootOKits inth ns. ^ ^ 

"Bendes what is laden on the Grifin^ we have bou^bt anti ]^ked 
log ebesm d Bohea, and left at limpo for 'you,' that iar for the ■u;e^ 
cargoes next arriving. 

" Messrs. FUnt and Bevan go to Batavia to wait for the neid litiapo 
aMp^ as we could not get leave for them to stay here. 

” As we were coming away, we received an e^ict from the 
office } announcing, that though the duties for these two years have tften 
e as ier than at Canton, jet if we are resolved to come to this port, we most 
eiqiect to have them raised. And in the same edict he advises us rather 
to trade to Canton than here. But as the whole is written in a vague 
manner, we imagine it is done with no other intent than to let the 
Tumgtue of Canton see he has done everything in his power to discourage 
ua« 

Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Samuel Blount 
^and James Flint, supercargoes of ship Onslow ^ bouhd to 
Limpo. Dated November*! 7, 1756. 

Paragraphs 3 to ii. — The Court had received a letter 
from Messrs. Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint, supercargoes 
of ‘Ship Holdemess, dated Limbpo, October 5, 175S, stating 
that "they had opened the trade at that place, and hoped 
to get away with a full loading in good time.” Presuming 
upon the success of those supercargoes, the Court had 
about the date of that letter consigned the Griffin to the 
same port; and "being determined to prosecute this' 
scheme of trade,” now also consigned thither the Onslow 
of £ ] tons with a cargo value ;^42,82i is. 3d. This 

ship, after touching at St Helena, to deliver stores, was 
ordered to proceed to Batavia ; and if there joined by Mr. 
./Flint, .her second supercargo (who had been engaged In 
^ prenous verges of the HoUerw^ and Grffiii)^ to sail 
,^t^ence direct for Limpo; or otherwise intermediately to 
liifooao| for .ihe* purpose of taking Mr. Flint on board. 
Panlagrkph i^v—As the Court had "no other faifw* 
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mation at pKsent . . . . with ««^r4- to' d:ie .uade ; of 

Limpo ” than^ what was contained' in die^i^ve-iiiftlMion^ 
'letter froin the supercargoes oi^e' Holdof^ss^’^^Set^ 
abstained from giving “any very pardcnlar ^iostracdonsT’ 
referring rather to the advices which the Gr^^ris-^sce^-- 
' «aig^ might have left,' and to the experience ae^uhf^ by 
Mr. Flint of that part of China. 

Paragraph 16.— When the Holdemess was at limpo 
orders were received from Pekin, directing the same duties 
to be levied as at Canton ; but. the mandarins, being anxious 
to encourage the English trade, again applied to the 
Etnperor, which the Court considered as affording some 
jxospect of obtaining better terms at Limpo than at 
Canton. 

Paragraph 17. — The ship's sails, rudder, guns, and 
ammunition were on ng account to be given up, beyond 
the formality of delivering a gun and such other things as 
might be spared without inconvenience; but the Court 
hopdd that the applications made by the supercargoes o| 
the Holdemess would produce <he proper orders for putting 
us on the same footing in this respect [at Limpo] as we, 
and all other Europeans, at present enjoy at the port of 
Canton. 

Paragraph 68. — If disappointed in trade at Limpo, the 
Onslow’s cargo .was to be disposed of at Canton. 

.Abstract letter, from Samuel Blount and James Flint, 
supercargoes of the Onslow, to the Company. Dated 
Batavia, June i 7 »i 757 :— 

On June, 6, 1757, the Onslow arrived at Batavia; 
where Mr. Blount found Mr. Flint. Her long stay at 
Batavia was owing to her having lost her topmasts on the 
day before she arrived there. 

Notices in diary by the supercargoes of the Onslfw, ^ 
— failed from Batavia. ' . ' 1 ' 

yufy 22 . — Andiored at Hitto Point. 

yuly 23. — ^The mandarins from the wan^Mki^ca^.mi 
board, and acquainted us that we iritist'Oii ’no aecoumf 
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up to Limpo, but to Chusan, according to tbe orders of die 
Tsimgim^ ddivered to the supercargoes d last yeayr^i ^p 
on their d^rture ; where we should hear further. ^ 

Left the ship in the pinnace, and about noon reached 
Chu^uti,*and waited upon the mandarins, who were all 
assembled to receive us. They informed us that we must 
not expect to trade here this year upon the safae advan* 
tageous terms as we had done the two last Same time 
they showed us a Ck(^ which had been addressed by the 
two Tsongiues of Canton and this province to the Emperor, 
representing the ill consequences of our being allowe4 to 
come to this place. The substance was: That by tiie 
duties being much lower here than at Canton, all the ships 
would quit that port, which at present is in a flourishing 
condition ; and that as the cargoes with which they returned 
to Europe were chiefly the produce of this part of the 
country, the Emperor lost a. considerable revenue, which 
those goods would otherwise bring in if carried overland 
to Canton. The Emperor’s answer was that all his ports 
were open to foreigners ; but at the same time ordered, in 
case we persisted to come here, to double the duties both 
on the imports and exports to what was paid at Canton ; 
which if we (Jid not choose to agree to, we might leave the 
place ; and said that he had rather we would confine* the 
trade to Canton. 

The mandarins than gave us the particulars of the pre- 
sent duties, as they were sent from Court, and desired our 
immediate answer, whether we would consent to pay them 
or not, that they might transmit it to the Towya, now at 
Limpo, whose positive orders are not to let us quit this 
place till we have given or refused our consent to pay the 
customs according to the present regulations. 

We told them we were greatly‘surprised to find the 
terms of trade so much altered, when we thought every- 
thing had been settled last year; that as to giving an 
njpitiiediate answer, we could not, until we had examined 
tile particulars which they had delivered to us. 
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When we came home it^e got the dutitis result (ipesr to 
us ; and upon calculating thenit founcl they wticb 
double to, what we paid last year i^bnt if they are to be 
reckoned in the Canton method they will ampunt to mqre 
titan 144 per cent ; which it is probable they irinM^pist 
upon, as they are most of them new people in the ctmtMn- 
house. . ‘ A 

yuly 25. — The mandarins being assembled, desu:^ to 
spieak with us. We went accordingly, when they infmned 
us titia as a whole day had intervened since seeing us last^ 
whjeh they .imagined was time sufficient for us to have 
examined the conditions of trade delivered to us, they 
itiiould be glad to know to what resolution we had corner 
that they might report it to the Towya. , 

We replied] that we had considered them ; but as the 
gentlemen of the two preceding years had transacted ‘their 
af&irs with the late Towya in person, and as the Towya is 
the officer under whose inspection our present business had 
come, we insisted upon having the same privilege and re- 
quested that they would represent this as our answer to 
him, which, after two hours' conference, they consented 
to do. 

Upon talking with some of our merchants here about 
thef cause of the great alteration iif the custoiq^ itimy 
informed .us that it was entirely owing to the mandarins 
and merchants of Canton ; that the latter had been at the 
expense of above 20,000 tael to bribe the officers at the 
Imperial Court, to represent things to our disadvantage, 
which, joined to the concurrent jeque^ of the two 
Tsongtucs of Canton and this province, was the cause of 
"the edict raising the duties. < 

ynly 26. — In the afternoon received notice thnt SO- 
moamwoniorning a idandarin will come down hitit^iftiiQtn 
the Towya to speak to us. 

At dght at niglft received an order tr(m$hp,Che!tfglfi^, 
the head mililjaiy officer,' to go on bmurd our 
ately ; and soon afterwards anothm^ order 
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i^e &stW3 magistrate, fga, as then tile ^&9ifyeis 
mi^ be incunted, and his object is sending <S^ a 
mandMa fnlatrated. In am hour the 
ns 'thud sre.might stay. The impolite bdiaviour of dttS 
we attribute partly to his being unac^tnlnted with 
Ehropeans, being just arrived ; and, in a greater doghse^ to 
h& dependence on the Tsongtuc, whose orders he hasito 
distress us as much as lies in hfs power. * 

27. — The expected mandarin arrived at Chwmn. 
*On our waiting on him, he informed us that there whtald be 
a meeting of the magistrates in the afternoon about; out; 
aliairs, amd desired us to attend them. ' 

On our getting home we found a Chop from the Towya ; 
representing that, aldiough we had been allowed to trade 
here lor these two years past, this port was by no means 
proper for Europe ships, but only for junks ; and as the 
Emperor had raised the duties so high, he would advise us 
to go to Canton, where they remained on the same footing 
as formerly. 

Meanwhile Yong>quan, our principal merchant, who 
could not acquire liberty before, came down and repotted the 
following circumstances : That as to the behaviour of the 
mandarins here, the only excepted, he believed didr 

o^f^Q^tion only'outward show, to comply with that officer's 
humour ; and in regard to the customs, provided we would 
give our consent to pay them, they might be afterwards 
mitigsUed so as not to Come much higher than at Canton ; 
that''we should get a cheaper cargo here, and a belter price 
for our woollen goods. But he added these contradictory 
and distracting assertions— namely, that the Towyet is 
addicted to liquor, which makes access to him difficult ; tlilt 
the people about him had consulted and agreed to distress 
our merchants, and to force us to dpal with themselves, and 
unless we could prevent their scheme, he advised 
^ cm no account to stay. Same time, he informed us, that 
In halt beSh a bad season for raw silk, and that the fine sort 
ipBs edttmvairandhr desr. « 
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July 37.-~We .went fo 

They acquainted lis it was tlie.,£n>|)en>r'splea«i^w«^h(n^ 
trade to Canton, and not to thisi^Iacefinad aldi^gli/lin'did 
not.^hqose fl>solutqly to forbid us the port; ^et as be h^ 
raised the duties so very high, it amounted new ^me^to 
a prohibition ; they therefore advised us to go to Cacwsm* 
We not having yet seen the secretaries of the eu^ipai^ 
the only people who can explain in what manner the pre>: 
senjt duties are to be calculated, we did not think.proper to 
give a positive answer whether we would pay them or 
but told them that though we had been informed last year 
that the duties would be raised this, yet we cdbld not 
possibly imagine they would have been so very high ; and 
that now we were come, although it would be greatly to 
our loss to go away again, yet as our trading to this port 
was both disagreeable to the Emperor and to the mandarins 
here, we did not want to force ourselves upon them.- We 
therefore desired they would allow us provisions while we 
sfaid, which would be at least two months before the mon* 
soon would be settled, when we intended to go to one of 
the Company’s settlements to get a loading. 

August 6. — In the evening, to our great surprise re- 
ceived an order from the Chongping to go on board imme- 
diately, or at farthest to-morrow morning at three o’;d<i^, 
when the tide would change in our favour. We sent b> the 
Hein,. to complain of his having given us assurances of lour 
remaining on shore, and that now, contrary to his promises!, 
we were ordered off at so unreasonable a time of night. 
He .sent us word he was ashamed. of the treatment we 
received ; but that it was not in his power to prevent the. 
Chongping from doing vrhat he pleased in this particular f 
yet .he would write up to the Totvya that nothing could bq. 
agreed^.jjtffen if we were treated in this manner. . ( , .- v. 

Ai^Husl^ y , — At four in the morning left Chusa^ mid 
went on board the first mandarin’s junk at Httto 
informed him, since nothing could be done 
to the insolence of the m^itaty, we were detei^n^ to go;! 
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. ttiid to ' 

vjbl tlie treail^^t we recej^ A 

^ Tiiii;:tii£8^ desfilatched a mes^ger to Chd^n to 
aniioiii^ 'ici^'}^ who on hts return came on bo^ 

«id|bM us that the civil magistrates were extremely angiry 
the Chongpit^, and had actually wntten up to the 
to complain of his behaviour, which prevented us 
frilm bringing our af&irs to a conclusion. 

August 9. — Received a Ck>p from the acqusunt> 

ing us he was coming down immediately to Chusan, and 
desiring us to be there to meet him. " 

Same day went ashore in the pinnace. 

August II. — The Towya arrived; the Hein sent us 
word that before we could see the secretaries the Tou^u 
required from us a visir of ceremony ; which was fixed fqr 
next day. 

August 12. — Waited upon the Tovjya\ die audience 
wai confined to expressions of civility. 

About noon, two of thq secretaries came to assure us of 
die favourable disposition of the Towya ; telling us that 
since the Tsongtuc had resigned from ill-health (Which news 
. came four days past), they made no doubt but we should 
settle things as well as could be reasonably expected. 

iAs these secretaries had been in office ever since bur 
opening die trade, and we bad found them honest men, 
before entering on business we enquired how far we might 
irdy on the assurances of the Tovya, We told them that’' 
wO had heard that he was addicted to drinking, and was 
governed by his favourites and under-officers, who had con- 
certed a scheme to force us to deal with them ; to which we 
were determined not to submit. We must, therefore, 
appeal to their knowledge of the Toufya's character. They 
answered that the Towya could drink a great deal, but did not 
mtoxic^e himself, that he^was proud and loved flattery, but 
same time polite, |md a man of honour. That he had pub- 
ficly ' ikclai^ before he came down that as he would hot 
in Eurcqiean trade him^li^, so he wbtildp^ish 
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ftny of his office «dio shoaM attend it,' TlilBt,lits 
favourite^ are tw6 old men» who were intima^ wtUi> kis/ 
father, and who in some measure aet as tutoca^^ the aom i 
that these two people will chiefly have to do tfrithr tis the ^ 
part of the Government, by way of putting a little mon^ 
mto their pockets, but these were not the persons whO' 
desired to trade with us. They (the secretaries) knew'lhjnee 
or four of the custom-house people, who were merchasljlb; 
that would be* glad to transact some of our business; hut it 
would be at our option whether we would permit them or 
not* In regard to these custom-house merchants, we 
answered that they might be people of character, but it 
was impossible for us to have any dealings with them. 

We then inquired the reason of the great alteration in 
the customs ; and if the Empeior had ordered them to be 
doubled of his own accord. The secretaries said it was 
owing to the mandarins and merchants of Canton ; the latter 
had spent above 30,000 tael in getting things represented 
at Court to their advantage, and to our prejudice ; the twO 
Tso^giuos of Canton and this province, thus influenced, 
made joint requests for an edict, either to forbid us the port 
or to rmse the duties so as to force us from it. Aldiough . 
the Emperor* would not consent to the former, he could not 
refuse the latter to two favourites of such high rank, thO%h 
he unwillingly complied. 

The secretaries added that the Imperial edict did not 
double the duti<», butdeft the amount to the regulation df 
the Tsongtuc here, to be confirmed at Court. The Tsmgtue 
at first proposed to make them treble what they were at 
Canton ; this the late Tovaya opposed, and the new regula- 
tion was modified through his interference. 

All our fears being now over, and having <10 objeedons 
remainii^ except to the duties, we sat downwidt dib 
taries to try if they could not be |^ut upon such a foai^^xus 
would justify us to our honourable employ|rs if wd Connoted 
to stay. ’ * 
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In lookiiig over tibe cnstom^hoi^ bo^ '«if we^ 
found tliem were ikm sorts of Cluna>ware ; hoo ch Bobnn 
4 ea ; and raw silk ^^d that tbn inferior pay^a tnwer 

We (dteretore pitched upon the following caltuUdOn as 
the most advantageous for our interests that the seeletaries 
dared to present to the Tmya, or to which his iamsent 
could be expected, namely : — 


/ 

AU Bhte and White Chinarvare to be rcdconed as 

the second sort, which will pay per pecnl about... 

All Green Teas as Fine Teas 

All Bohea Teas to balance at 

Souchong, Congou, and Pekoe, as fine 

RavSlk ^hs as fine ^ ... .. 

V*v with another ... 

^ths as coarse 


Ta. tn. 0. 

0 0.0 
I o 8 

6 5 SA 

I 0 8 
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That 20 per cent should be cut off all goods, exclusive 
of the teas, on the valuation duty, as well as on the stated 
duties. And to take away the i J per cent, to make up th<? 
difference of our weights, which are so much lighter than 
* theirs, upon payment of our silver. 

That 40 per cent, be deducted from the imports, both in 
rwe^ht and measure. That the ship and all goods be t 
measured by the Canton covid, which is near three inches 
loi^fiir than the one they use at Chusan. 

^ So that the Europe goods will come out near the same 
as at Canton, as will indeed the return cargo. 

The only new imposition which we could not alter, was 
the present of 1,950 tael ; ordered to be levied here this 
year as well as tit Canton ; of which the principal part goes 
to the Emperor. 

We intimated to the secretaries that thi^ offered com' 
promise was to the full extent we could go for the object 
of not entirdy losing the voyage and ^e season, having 
broug^ a cargo suited to the port They endeavoured to 
persuade us not to leave it without completing the ship’s 
iflfcstments, if all our proposed reductions could not be 
bfifected saying it would 1^ lli^ making a precedent which 
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0 et« was no prpbability of getting over ; witness what die 
duties were formeHy at Canton. « 

At .nine in the evenii^, the secretaries left us to^. 
make their report to the Tovov^h About eleven they 
returned and informed us that he had consented to every- 
thing relating to the exports. As to the deduction of 40 per 
cent from the imports, he did not give them positive answer ; 
but they doubted not that^we might gain his consent to this * 
at a private audience. The Towya said he must consult the 
Fo<^n«u, whose acquiescence was also necessary; but he ’’ 
knew that the latter was desirous of our trading here. 

They added that the Towya was uneasy at the ship's • 
lying at Hitto Point, lest she should be damaged in a 
tyfoon ; he therefore sent his compliments to us, desiring 
that we would give orders to die captain to bring her into 
Chusan, to which we consented. 

August 13. — ^Waited upon the Towya. He was com- 
filaisant ; promised to send a despatch to the Fot^eeu for 
his answer, and assured us that, in case we stayed, there 
should be no alteration, except in the duties, from the terms ^ 
of last year. < 

On his mentioning that other things should remain on 
the footing of last year, we represented that since the duties 
were rmsed higher than at Canton, we thought it unreason- 
able that the dishonourable condition of requiring us to 
deliver up half our great guns should continue. He replied 
that to make this concession was out of his province, but he 
would write to the Fooyeett about it 

August 14. — News came that the old Ts&ugtuc was dead. 
August 15. — Despatched a letter to Canton to Super- 
cargoes Liell apd Lockwood, communicating the great rise 
in the duties at Chusan since last year, and inquiring the 
price of raw silk at Canton. Woollen goods bear a good 
price at Chusan. 

August 17. — The Onslow came into Chusan Harbour; 
the Towya went on board to see the ship and muster the 
people. 
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August 24. — ^Waited on the Toioya^ who informed us 
that he had received the Fooyeen's orders conceding our 
afi^rs — who had agreed to the rqg;ul{rtions of the duties on 
the exports, and that ngpe of the arms or great guns 
belonging to die ship should be taken out. The Towya 
iberefore, proposed to b^in unloading the ship to-morrow, 
Saying he expected we should have no objection to stay, as 
so lAuch favour had been shown to us in making things 
easy. 

We replied that we were contented with the regulation 
of the exports for the present year, considering the orde^ 
from the Court at Pekin, but hoped the duties on the imports 
would be lessened by cutting from th^ valuation 20 per 
cent, more than was deducted last year, making 40 per cent. 

He told us that he had gone to the extent of his power 
to serve us ; that 20 per cent was already taken off, which 
was not done at Canton ; and ui^cd us to be Statished with 
the concessions already made to us for the present year at 
least, and begin our business. We took leave without 
giving him a final answer, disappointed and mortified in 
regard to the imports. Sent for Yong-quan, and inquired 
if there was any hope of getting part of this extraordinary 
imposition taken off. He said as the Fooyeen had consented 
to every article but this, he feared there could be no farther 
remission this year. 

We then asked Yong-quan what he would give for our 
woollen goods, and he offered : 

* 

For the first sort of cloth : — i tael per tnid^z tiel 5 mas per yard. 

For the second sort : — 7 mas 5c. per corid =>i tael 8-7/5 per yard. 

For the third sort 1—5 mas per eovidsz i tael a-s per yard. 

For long ells ; — 9 tael 5 mas per piece. 

We then calculated the profits at the duties at pre-sent 
demanded, and found they will yield above 25 per cent. 

August 24. — ^At a consultation, recapitulating the cir- 
cumstances above detailed, and particularly inferring that, 
as the old Tsongtuc, who had been the firm partisan of the 
Canton people, was now dead (whose support and inter- 

*4 
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‘ ference bad cost them so much money)^ theire was litde 
probability of any farther disturbance ffx)m them ; flunking 
there* was a fair jffospeit of having the duties soon placed 
upon an equitable footing, and noypeling authorize to take 
upon themselves so important a step as giving up the trade 
It Chusan while the Company are desirous of continuing it ; 
when, hjf the reduced scale of valuation for the augmented 
duties, the whole difference of the charges here and at 
'Canton will not exceed 2,000 tael — Supercargoes Blount 
and Flint resolve to comply with the demands made by the 
mandarins at Chusan this year, and take an investment for 
the Onslm there. 

August 24.~''Waited upon the Tottya again in the after- 
noon. After a fruitless appeal «ko him to obtain a farther 
reduction in calculating the duties on the imports, we said, 
as we were here, and going dsewhere for a cargo would 
be attended with a great loss, we were obliged to comply 
with the Chinese Government's present demand ; but that 
the Company could not continue the trade at Chusan with 
such unreasonable, duties, and, without hopes of a speedy 
change in their favour, they must quit the port. 

We then stipulated for a free trade, and not to have any 
dealings wifh ^e mandarins or their officers.* The Towya 
assured us that only such persons as we made choice of 
should interfere in^our business ; that he would give orders 
to make things as little troublesome as possible ; and that 
our wines and factory stores should pay no duties. , . 

1 758, January 1 7. — [The interval between this and the ‘ 
last date, August 34, nearly five months, seems to have 
passed "smoothTy, as the official extract from the Diary con- 
tains no entry either political or commercial.] 

January 17. — AU the mandarins from Chusan came on 
board this morning, and informed us that we must ewt 
aU«u^ to come here next year ; and said, if we did " 

Tsongiue ka^given tkempositive orders not to recewe us,cMd 
not even to refrtseni above {le., to the superior Vieenfi the 
arrival of any ships ai odL 
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This vtt think a very bold and extraordinary stqp in ihe 
Tso^g;itic, but ctriavtfy decisis in an and ^^Jonr 

tfddt hire, as the Empeiba, would Wifjfnorant of the arrival 
of any of oua skips, and think we had dripped the trade of 
our'own accord. 

l^OMuary 2a — Sailed from Chusan.] 

yaamry 3a— Anchored off Macao. Messrs. Blount 
and Flint, supercargoes of the Onslow, wrote a letter to 
Messrs. Liell, Lockwood, and Revil, of the Company's 
Council for China, resident at Canton, to the followii:^ 
effect : 

, The Onslow is safely arrived at Macao, where we intend 
l^vmg Messrs. Flint and Bevan. Wd did not leave Limpo 
tiff the 7th instant [January, 1758], and did not sail from 
Chusan till the 20th. As the Onslow's route is the same 
with the homeward'bound .ships from Canton, Supercargo 
Blount and Captain Hinde will be glad to keep them com- 
pany. Inquire what time they will be despatched. 

[Macao] 1758, February ii. — The ITien of Hienshan 
came down this morning, by order from the Tsongtuc of 
Canton, to inform us that the port of Limpo was absolutely 
shut to all foreigners, and that they must coniine the trade to 
panton. Therefore desired we would give a written obliga- 
tion that we would not xnakc any attempt to go there this 
year, which we refused ; upon which he gave us a copy of 
the order, and went up ^ain. 

. February 16. — The Qmn Mm, Fore of Causa Branco, 
arrived from Canton with the saifte Chop and request as the 
Hion on the lath. Which we again refused to comply 
with ; upon which he desired, in case both of us would not*' 
sign Ht, that Mr. Flint only would give an obligation that 
he would not majee any attempt to go to Limpo this year. 
We represented to him the unreasonableness of such d, 
re 4 ues^ and that it was Impossible for Mr. Flint to dqlSp!^ 
with it The Fore then demanded under whose protec|i4(|t 
iiMr. Flint put himself, whether under the Chinese or For- 
t«is[iiese;*we told him, ^e latter. He said then that we 
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must procure a certificate under tHe hand of the Procurad&re 
that Mr. Flint had leave of the city to remain. Our answer 
was that he had the Governor’s, which was all that was 
customary. He replied that that was not,, sufficient, and 
that Mr. Flint could not stay at Macao Vithout a Chop 
either from the Tsongtuc or the city. In the evening the 
Pore went away, eufter the city had given him an obligation 
in writing that they would neither send nor lend any vessel to 
go to Limpo. 

[The extracts from the Joint Diary of Messrs. Blount, 
and Flint end with the preceding. The next is taken from 
a Canton Diary^ 

August y, 1758. — Messrs. Palmer, Burrow, and Wood, 
of Council for the Company at Canton, received a letter 
from Mr. Flint, dated Macao, August 3, to the following 
effect : — 

As the affairs of the port of Limpo have turned out so 
contrary to the Company’s expectations, Mr. Flint transmits 
for the perusal of the Council at Canton the Onslow's 
Diary, the letter for the supercargoes of the next ship sent 
out contingently for Limpo, and what advices Flint had 
received from correspondents at Limpo since he had 
been at Macao. 

The second paragraph says : 

I think it can never be for the Company’s interest to pay double 
duties and charges to what they do at Canto|j|^ as it was intended last year 
by order from the Emperor ; but as the ship was got to Limpo we were iiv 
s. manner obliged to compromise it with the Custom-house rather than 
give up the port But we were given to understand, upon our leaving 
Limpo, that we must not expect such a compromise again, and might 
expect to be turned away if we came. . And our enemy, the Tsongtuc, did 
say, that if we will not give up the port by fair means he will make, us by 
foul, for we should not be allowed any provisions, nor a man to come near 
the ship.” 

Flint then desires the opinion and orders of the Council 
at Canton as to how he shall act for the Company’s interest. 

Abstract memorial [by the Provincial Tribunal] sent to 
the Emperor in relation to the trade at Limpo en Tche 
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Kien. Dated on the T3th of the 12th moon in the 22nd 
y^r of Kien Long. [About September 8, 1757.] 

“On the 8th of the letli moon of the jand year of Kien we 
received the opinion of the Interior Tribunal in virtue of your Kajesty's 
order on ifce loth of the xith moon, announcing that Yang-Ing>Ke\v, the 
Tsoftgiucot Fokicn and Tche Kien, in a memorial has demanded that a 
tariff should be settled for the custom and measurage paid by foreign 
vessels in the province of Tche Kien ; demanding also that the other 
Interior Tribunal for managing the Customs should give its opinion upon 
this affair The answer has been that the tribunal to which this affair 
properly belongs should deliberate thereon and give its opinion. 

' “ If the first memorial be conformable to truth it is not necessary to 

come to any new deliberation. The Customs of Tche Kicn have already 
been increased : it was not merely with an intent to raise the duties, but 
that the foreign* merchants, not finding those advantages they expected, 
might determine of their own accord to return to Canton again. But this 
was not yet a positive prohibition, the merchandizes atTchc Kien are 
cheaper than those at Canton.” 

The memorial then states that it is more easy to secure 
the payment of the duties at Canton ;• that that province 
is narrow, and most of the inhabitants live by foreign 
commerce ; and that the route to Limpo is hazardous ; all 
which makes it more convenient to carry on the trade at 
Canton. 

“This year [1757] another vessel is come to Limpo ; it will be neces- 
sary to make severe prohibitions and to ^end her back again, which it is 
^not difficult to do. It is also necessary to send orders to Yang-Ing-Kcw 
{Tsongiuc provinces) to give proper notice to the foreign merchants ; 

Re was formerly the Tsongiuc of Canton, and same time had the inspection of 
the Customs. You all know [said he] that this transfer to a different 
Government makes no difference in, the administration. But Tche Kien 
is not the province where heretofore foreign vessels traded ; henceforward 
it is only permitted them to go to Canton ; this order must be comnuini- 
cated to the Tsongtucof that province, that he may inform foreign merchants 
that they are forbidden to return any more to Tche Kicn ; this will be 
advantageous to the people and Customs of Canton, and the province of 
Tche Kien will remain more quiet. If foreign vessels should come thither 
every year, not only the foreign Ilongin (i>. Mr. Flint and his consorts) 
leave a better port for a worse, but it will infallibly bappen that the Hong- 
brokers will commit all sorts of knaveries. It is necessary to ii^quire if 
they build Hongs (factories) for foreigners, or erect churches, or any such 
improper things. In fine, to prevent all this, it is necessary to for\M ihe 
foreigners coming to Limpo, 

“ Let these orders be communicated to Ly-chi Kien that he may conform 
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thetetc^ and make it khovD to the forei^ meiduuits df M nuSum 4»t it 
is at Canton and Whampo when they ttmat fo^«nd tlmt U oniltrvhy iMk 
of weather tliat they come to Limpo; ^teir eenomdNe mvit beenwji4 on 
at Cadton and Whampa There mmtdariqa ai|d>a(>ldieis are atatiooei to ^ 
m&jte dte neceasaiy eaaminations. If many ib^gn vessda shoidd oomti 
to T£be Kien the inhabitants o( the countiy will be toipojj^ to mhay 
inconveniences. The orders of the Emperor are-very dear and abodiitc^ 
^t the foreign trade must be carried on at Canton. The Aatyur of 
timpo hadi published diese orders. - * 

“Limpo is notthe placewhere in times past fi^ieign commerce wasCAiiled 
on, and drerefore for a long time past the foreigners have 'been permitted 
to go oidy to Canton. 

*'The Chinese merchants go to Batavia and the ports adjaeen^^bnt 1M 
not permitted to go elsewhere ; since then fore^ers ate permitted to tnuBe 
in China, they must go the rtext year as usual to Canton, but if they ph^ 
sist in coming to Tche Kien, they will find new regulations ; the measmage 
of their ships, their treasure, etc., all will be new regidatech on a jcompatison 
of the Customs of the East and West, [meaning Chusan and Canton] 
everything wilf he higher rated. 

‘‘t'ormany years last past /Rwtgwt (Mr. Flint) has goneand cometoCanton: 
he understands the Chinese language, and knows very well the measurage « 
and duties of vessels* to the westward. When I ,was TunghufA Canton 
I saw him often: I have now orderddhiip not to come the ensuing year to 
Idinpo. Thus henceforward it is permitted to foreign vessels to trade oofy 
to Canton. 

"In the first, year of the present emperor, Afo>igik (Mr. ReidX with 
Tchiopie^ captain of ah EngliA vessel (meaning Rigby), came to Limpp j 
the mandarins of the place, not daring to let them stay, ordered them to go to 
Canton. If in future any foreign vessels should come to Tche Kien, it is 
necessary that the Mandarins of Letters and of Wat should act with con- 
formity to what was done in the first year of the present emperor, and 
order them to go to Canton, as it appears the voyage from Tche Kien 
to Canton is not difficult, and the foreign merchant can thereby receive no 
damage. ^ • 

"When I was at Limpo the foreign Hmgjin was ordered not to stay thme 
longdr than the loth of the iith moon, and then to go away. Whend 
left Hang.Tchew, the Towya gave me information that Von Lutt^meaning 
Mr. Blount), first snpefcaigo, was fallen sick, and that as soon as he sras te- 
coveted they should return to their osrn country. There is not as yet aiqr 
fordier advice, but all will be done for the test. In future it vriQl m 
permitted that foreign ships go only to Canton to transact their business, 
And can come no more to limpo. « 


"Thua,l have conformed to the intentions of your Majesty, and baye 
ctmuAunicated these atdijp to the acting of Canton a^ ^|MOS|, ^ 

to tiie intent that he may inform the foreigumthoeof; and also Hume peoi- 
munkkptd tbe< 4 ainetoaUthe Mandarins of Lettenand AmsatLia^ atid 
Tiii|^ ' foidgneirs who come to Limpo puichased disir ei&s of 
the merdumts at Hon-Tcbn, and thdr teas dT fbe meichanto tS Fokfon. 

"Hadng consulted with your vassal die Yang^ I nive cedered 

all the mandarins stnedy tosttamine^ on the retdm of ddiis, V 
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have binlt any <br foreign commerce^ or erected any 

diii« of die^e tx^ittafore. 

pretentfoie taemotialvridi tesplllbandto^ve the necessary adtAies, 
diond at theiaoine time to lequest the instmc^ms of your Majesty. ^ ^ 

Instrbcdions by^the Court to tho Council for China,* 
December 23, 1 ysy. 

Puragra^ i and fb9.<-^The mode of condudiog {be 
'Company’s aii&irs in China by separate sells of Super car gbes. 
for each ship having been found both disadvantageous and 
inconvenient, the Court united in one commission all the 

A 

st^percatgoes sent out to China this year, to have authority 
over|JI the ships ; and consUtuted them one Council. The 
rank which each would have held, if acting in sets for a 
separate ship were preserved; that is to sa^ there were 
four chiefs in the united Council, ranking as first, second, 

• third and fourth chief; four seconds, and four thirds. 
The commission of per cent, then allowed for manag* 
ing the business of the season, was apportioned among 
the twelve, namely : — 

8. d. 

* To the Senior Chief •ft ••• II 8 percent. 

To the other three ‘ 10 o „ „ 

To each of the seconds «... 84 „ „ 

* To the first three of the thirds 6 8 „ „ 

^ To the twelfth and lost ... ... ... S ^ m ,1 ^ 

Paragraphs 1 and 130. — After the affairs of the season 
were transacted, five of the twelve supercargoes, namely, 
tlie junior chief and two from the second and third grades, 
were to remain at Canton to provide investments for the 
ships of. next season. 

Paragraphs 18, 19, 20. — The Court being informed of 
the success which their renewed efforts had obtained ,/or 
two seasons at Limpo, and relying that the On$lm (which 
was to arrive there in 1757) will have been as well received, 
had resolved to pursue that trade as one sufficiently estab* 
lished ; and now despatch die Prince Henry to that ' 
whh a caigo value 9s* 9d. This ship was 

' signed to die General CouncO for.<^ina, but the 
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ment of affairs at Limpo is committed especially to Messrs. 
Mandeville, Mackenzie, and Flint, as a branch of the United 
Commission. The two first go out on the ship, which is to 
.call at Batavia 'for Mr. Flint, and then proceed direct for 
Limpo. * 

Paragraph 59. — After repeat^g the prohibition not to 
deliver upJJ[the rudder, or sails, nor such a quantity of guns 
or ammunition as would expose the ship to hazard, the 
Court cite from the Diary of the Griffin (in 1 756), that the 
then Tsongtuc remained so far averse from the Company’s 
trading at Limpo, that the Griffin’s supercai^es were 
obliged to compromise the affair of the arms, as had been 
done the year before, by delivering up half. The Court 
trusted that*this unreasonable prejudice might be overcome, 
“ and the Company in this respect be put on the same foot- 
ing as at Canton.” 

Paragraphs and 127.' — Citing a representation made 
by the supercargoes of the Grijffin, that a residence at 
Limpo, while the ship remained at Chusan, had been found 
inconvenient, and that it was desirable to have the factory 
likewise at the latter place, provided the To^oya could be 
induced to remove thither, or that the supercargoes could 
obtain the privilege of going up to Limpo whenever they 
pleased ; the Court give to the supercargoes of the Prince 
Henry a guarded discretion to consider the matter, and act 
as shall be eligible. 

Paragraphs 65, 67, and 116. — The danger and incon- 
venience of the Limpo ships having to call annually at 
Batavia for Mr. Flint is deemed so great, that die super- 
cargoes are to apply to the Chinese Government for per- 
mission for him and Thomas Bevin (a youth previously 
sent to China to acquire a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the people) to remain constantly at Limpo or 
Chusan. Should this be conceded, it would be highly 
beneficial if they might be allowed to visit Nankin and the 
adjacent country to extend their knowledge of the trade 
in general, and especially in the article of silk. * Messrs 
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Mandeville and Mackenzie were to return home on. the 
Prince Henry. 

Paragraphs 66 and 125. — Mr. Flint having engaged to 
provide spn\e very large glasses for the Emperor, to- be 
delivered at Limpo in the year 1759,, in return for the 
valuable service 'which a Chinese gentleman promised to 
render — ^namely, to obtain him permission to remain in the 
country in the year 175S — the Court intimated that the 
glasses Could not be “provided" of the size proposed, but 
the B'ttperor’s agents may “be assured that the latgest 
attaimjple shall be sent by the ships of next season. 

J^^ragraph 1 28. — On the representation of supercargoes 
front; Limpo, recently come home, that a handsome^ ac- 
kn^ledgment is merited by the gentleman who was Tmya 
at‘i(iimpo in the years 1755 and 1756 for his good services 
in the Company's affairs ; the Court sent out a diamond 
i ring, value one hundred guineas ; which Mr. Flint is to 
f deliver to the then Towya in ^e Company’s name. ^ 

, List of investment for the Prince Henry at Limpo : — 

* The investments comprise China-ware, tea, and raw 
silk ; but as the Prince Henry could not pursue her voyage 
to Limpo after the prohibition of the Emperor came to be 
known to her supercargoes, it were useless to extract the 
quantities. 

Notice in extract of letter [from the Council for China 
at Canton] to the supercargoes destined for the Port of 
Limpo, dated February 15, 1759 : — 

The Prince Henry did not proceed to Limpo, from a 
certainty of being obliged to return to Canton should it have 
been attempted ; and upon a supposition that her going 
there at an inauspicious time might prevent our again 
attempting that trade when the favourable circumstance of a 
new Tsongiuc being appointed there might bring it about. 

‘ Instructions by the Court to supercargoes taking pas- 
s^e from England on the Edgecoie and Chesterfield and 
already in China, dated January,. 10, 1759, contain the 
-following: • 
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Paragraph i tmd iiS. — The Court eonststufe -ten 
supercargoes named a joint Counci! for manegliig 
affairs in China. The members are divided into these 

« 

grades^ with apportioned commission on the invettmemsi, 
The detail is omitted in this abstract^ as xoxxt prc^eriy 
bdonging to a narrative of the rise atfS Itrsgress of the 
trade to Canton. 

Mr. James Flint, who had been employed several years 
at Limpo, to be fifth second in the Superior Council. 

^Paragraphs 19, 47, 48, ^9, 52 and 58. — The Court had 
received information of the difficulties which the super- 
eaigoes of the Onslow^ Me^rs. Blount and «Flint, un- 
expectedly met in the last voyage to Chusan from the 
superior Government at Limpo; followed by the an- 
nouncement, on their departure, that the Tsongtuc would 
not admit another ship to have a cargo, should die 
Company send one. 

Reflecting the intelligence — first, that this opposition 
owed Its origin to the mandarins and merchants of Cant^, 
who had a vivid interest in preventing European ships 
from going to any other part of China ; and, secondly, that 
the recent appointment of the former Tsongtuc of Canton to 
the same office over the province which comprehends Limpo 
would extend this mandarin’s power and influence, and give 
him a direct opportunity to exercise both in favouring the 
trade of Canton and defeating the Company’s persevering 
efforts for admittance to Limpo and Chusan — the Court 
observe all these adverse circumstances had diminished 
the long- indulged hope of establishing a trade at'Lunpo. 
Nevertheless, adverting to the success which their super- 
cargoes for two connected seasons (namely, 1755 and 1756) 
had ohltained there in effecting investments, the Company 
will not be discouraged from renewing the enterprise of 
acquiring an authorized trade to that part of China so 
as a distant hope remains that the eidsting ohs^nictiOos 
may be overcome by ipplication to the ^m^perior Govern- 
ment 
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Widt thii view» the Court eondidottally ooihh^ tObJUiji^po 
or Chits^ two ships, namely, the whh la amsfn 

value /26,S$3 3s., and CImkrjidd, invi^icedl ’ nt 
jC^ 6 , 6 Bf 18, lid. ; and appoint the following peraons as m 
hmndi of the General OiuncU, to oonduct the Company^ 
al&iiaat Llmpd^^namely, Thomas Fitzhitgh, Januss FHitt, 
and Benjamin Torin. ^ 

The Court urge both the Council at Canton and die 
supercaig^bes nominated for the undertaking to continue 
the trade to Limpo, if it be possible ; provided equally good 
terms can be obtained as at Canton. 

^le glasses of uncommon dimensions which* Mr. Ftint 
1 |^ engageiSi.to provide as a present to the Emperor, to 
reach His Majesty by the medium* of a Chinese gentleman 
who had filled a high office, were now sent ; and the Court 
entertained hopes that the supercargoes would find the 
acceptance of this present operate auspiciously on their 
application, so as to gain admission for one or both ships to 
trade at Limpo on advantageous terms. * 

Parc^raphs 19, 20, attd 21. — Messrs. Fitzhugh and 
Torin go out as passengers on the Edgecote the Chester^ 
field, which are to touch at Batavia. If there joined by 
Mr. Flint, these three are to consult the latest advices from 
Ljmpo, and weighing the chances of success, at their 
discretion proceed direct thither, or order the vessels to 
Maiteo. If they do not meet Mr. Flint at Batavia, the 
sh^ are to touch at Macao ; in which case the question of 
pursuing the voya^ to Lim’po was to be decided by the 
whole Council for China ; who, as circumstances may dictate, 
are to send one or both ships on to that port, or relinquish' 
the trade thither for the present. 

* The Council for China at Cantoh to the superoaigoes 
[touching at Batavia] destined for the Port of Limpo 
wrote under date February 15, 1759. 

. We give you our latest intelligence from Limpo for your 
better govemmdnt That there is a3>rohibition laid againit 
, your going to that port, you must already know froin* 
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accounts carried home by Mr. Blount. Since that time we 
have had certain information of the Ifong built there being 
destroyed ; the Hongist, and every other person employed 
by the Company, ordered to quit the place ; .,and a positive 
mandate published enjoining the chief magistrates not to 
suffer, on any pretext, a European ship stay at Chusan, 

‘ nor even supply the crew with common necessaries after so 
long a voyage, but oblige them forthwith to leave the port. 
This strict order has been given by the new Tsongtuc of 
that province, (who went from hence) undoubtedly at the 
instigation of the merchants of Canton. He is lately gone 
up to Court. Should he not return to the Viceroyaky of 
the province of Che-keang, there will be an opening to 
introduce the trade again. We therefore recommend that 
you stop at Macao, where you may receive every requisite 
intelligence from us, and whence Mr. Flint will accompany 
you, if there be the least probability of succeeding. 

Notice of a letter not extant, occurring in extract of a 
letter ffom the Superior Council at Canton, dated December 
29. 1759- 

[About the beginning of August] Messrs. Lockwood, 
Francis Wood, and Flint [detached on a special affair to 
Macao] wrote the Secret Committee that they had pur- 
chased of Captain Wilson, of the PUt^ a small snow, which 
he had brought with him to lead through the unknown and 
intricate passage he came. The China supetvafgoes 
designed her for two purposes [namely, to convey* Mr. 
Flint to Limpo ; and, if necessary, to the Port of Pekin. 
Diary next citetf\ * 

Narrative in extracts from Canton diary and consulta- 
tions. Ae Council for China, at Canton, wrote as follows 
in a letter to Mr. Francis Wood, at Macao : — 

** We (Messrs. Lockwood, Devisme, and Thomas) this 
day visited the Tsongtnc of Canton by his own appointment; 
when he told us that he was extremely displeased at Mr. 
Flint's going to Limpo, and that he positively forbade his 
return to Canton.” • 
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Note, — It appears* from subsequent entries that Mr. 
Flint went alone in a snow from Macao for Limpo, as a 
precursor to the ships expected from England consigned to 
Chusan ; and that, besides negotiating for the renewal^f 
trade there, he had to effect the transmission to the 
Emperor’s Court of a complaint on the part of the Com* 
pany’s factory at Canton, against the Hoppo of that place. ^ 
The Canton letter of August 12th proceeds to state, 
that the Tsmgltu declared to the Councihfor China that he 
had perjjiitted Mr. Flint to stay at Macao only until the 
departure of the ships for Europe, expecting him to embark 
in one of them. “We urged, it had been impossible for us 
to send him away, he being obliged to follow the Company’s 
orders, which were for his going to Limpo ; and all we could 
do was to acquaint our honourable employers of the unex* 
pected opposition, and wait their answer. This he said we« 
might do, but insisted on Mr. Flint’s not returning hither *, 
that if he did, the Government of Canton would positively 
show their resentment to him. Notwithstanding we offered 
several arguments for his provisional stay, the Tsongtuc 
continued resolute in requiring that Mr. Flint should pro^ 
ceed for England this season. 

'* He said the two ships gone for Limpo must return 
hither, as the Emperor’s orders must be complied with, 
and they will not be permitted to trade there.” 

Note. — Both parties in this conference speak as if the 
ships had proceeded direct from Batavia for Chusan ; but 
ten d^iys after this date they arrived off Macao, to have 
their conditional consignment to Limpo decided by the 
latest information.— to the Company, cited below. 

The Superior Council at Canton then communicate their 
own opinion to the supercargoes waiting and expected at 
Macao ; as conclusive against sending on both ships : 
fearing that the obstacles to success cannot be surmounted, 
they consider one ship sufficient to make the trial ; and they 
remind , Mr. Wood that by the Company’s contingent 
instructiops if Messrs. Fitzhugh, Wood, and Torin deter* 
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mine to proceed for Chtim with one^l^ 'die 
is that appointed. ^ > *> , 

The Council for China at Canton, to ^e Con^iany, 

da^y December, 29, 1759 1 

% 

' Thb **CB>STldtnBU)’s” VOVAOB TO CBUMK.* 

" On August ss, 1759 ^E^^gecoteucA. die Cht^trfiMsxoxnUtM Macao. 
Messrs. Fitzhugh and Torin {woceeded in the latter to Chusan : wbeiediqr 
waited until October s6th, in expectation of the snow from Tientuig {ia 
idiich was Mr. Flint] jofoing them. At leogd^ finding nothing could per- 
suade the mandarins to permit their contracting for a cargo at I^po, die 
supercargoes departed thence; and on November d, 1759, the OnstetfieU 
returned to Canton.” ^ . 

This was the final experiment; and the Council for 
China conclude their notice of it with this observation: 
<• We are much afraid nothing but an express order from 
the Emperor can open that port to Europeans.” 

*> 

Mr. FunVs Mission. 

“ [About the beginning of August, 1759] Mr. Flint proceeded m a snow 
to open a negotiation with the Viceregal Government of Limpa On his 
arrival at Limpo he was told he must not stay there : nor should he evmi 
hdve common necessaries ,* and that no trade in future should eves be 
sufiered to be carried on with Europeans at that port. He did with diffi. 
culty persuade them to receive our Chop (that of the Company’s Council 
for China), representing the grievances which we then laboured undir at 
Canton ; when he was forced away, even to return (had he gone to Canton 
as the mandanns of Chusan intended) against the Monsoon. Instead of 
retuminjb he however proceeded to Tienting, the Port of Pdcin, distant 
about three days’ journey from that dty. Here, by some mou^ I«operly 
placed, the pet^n in Chinese was so publicly shown, that it soon came to 
the Emperc^s knowledge, and was carried to Court The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered a Great Man, or Tayjat, to proceed for Canton ; Mit Flin^ 
.was ordered to join him upon the road, and attend him down by land. 
Meanwhile the Emperor sent an ei^ress to the CJwiuoon of Fokien, com* 
manding him to come directly hither; on his arrival to suspend the H^po 
of Canton (which was done) ; afterwards to wait until the deputed 
from Pddn with Mr. Flint arrived; and Uien diese two mapstratei^ei^ 
the diis province^ to sit in jud^nent on the said ec- 

’’amining as well the native merchants, as Mr. Flint and several odtor 
European frictorsr b pnxrf of the accusations. > 

* This letter contains besides a reboqiem to oocimences Uflf pnmous 
{^ving some of the dates, and leaving others to be obUected'from the cw 

respondence then extant. 
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^ Mb; Flint remained ft the ^^17, Canton^ t«a dajhi j ft the 

mjrimtiM of rvhich time he vas emuniaed^ Vmn ms told onr aeowirtoBs 
^stere ptoved to be tme^ and same day dkme to our factorjr. Foior df)v , 
aftert^ fte f^osfens (received the Europeans of every nation : tlmFrenw' 
ddhrered a petition in Chinese ; and each of the other nations 0De,inftdr 
own laegnage,^ to the same purpose as onra. These great men repeated mm 
iftat they had before said to Mr: Flint; they urid ns the iS^f^waadtpdsedi* 
and another would soon be appmnted from Court 
' ** Thg tbttfwing impositions were immediaftly taken off, namdyT* 

• “The 5 per cent on all sjku money pud into the Ho^s boose 
duties; which was laid on under pretence of making up the deficiency 'of 
the Califon weights compared with those of Pekinl 

“ The increase of duties from Fmdiam to this place. 

“The charge of coming from or going to Macao, which had risen to 
above 50 doUats. * 

“ The presents to the Ht^po houses on the ship’s going away, and what 
was fiarced to be given by the linguist and compradores for liberty to attend 
US, and every other imposition, except the 1,950 and 6 per cent ; dtese go 
to the Emperor. We are of opinion these would be remitted, was it poa- 
siMe to get them properly represented, as the Emperor is disposed to 
favour us. . 

J'-We (the Council at Canton) ‘are under great apprehensions that the 
vessel we sent up is lost. We have nbws that after Mr. Flint had landed 
from her she sailed from Tienting in August or September, but have since 
heard nothing of her. 

“ A short time after these favourable appearances, namely, on December 
6, 1759, the desired to see Mr. Flint, to let us know the Emperor’s 

ordos relating to our affairs. We (the Council for China) desired to go in to 
the city with him, which was permitted. On our reaching the T$ongtuit 
palace, the Chmese merchants who acted as messengers and attendants 
proposed our going in one at a time : we told them, as Mr. Flint had been 
vummoned on the Company’s affairs, we must all be present. After some 
altercation we imagined it to be -agreed that we should go in company. 
Upon hearing Mr. Flint called, we proceeded together : we were received 
by a mandarin at the first gate, and advanced through two courts, with 
seeming complaisance from the officers in waiting. On our coming to the 

S ite of the inner court of the palace Our swords were forced from us ; we 
en were hurried on (even forced) into the Ttengtu^s presence, and there, 
in endeavouring to compel us to pay homage after their custom, they at 
last threw us down ; when the Tson^uc, seeing us resOlute and determined 
not to submit to their base hudiiliations, ordered his people to desist He 
thtSKgave command fat Mr. Flint to advance toward him ; poiinted to an 
edicts irinch he said was from the Emperor, for Mr. Flint’e banishment to 
Macao iat three years, and then to England, never more to come iAto this 
OQUotry: diii% the 2 io>igfut said, was to be iiffikted on him for his goingto 
lin^ whhn it was his ImpetU Majesty's positive order that no ships 
should go thither. He further announced that the man iriio confessed to 
have snftten .the petition in Oiinese which Mn Flint carried with him 
and tdae* delivered at TfeHHng, was to be beheaded this day Ibt a 
tieadietouEyenconrt^iiig IIS to talm this step. The jlwstflSiiinotwfthstsndhig, 
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< 'told us that our complaint against the JSi^ was^true-; that the Eiiq>eror 
was pleased with it; and that^the ffoy/o was proved to be a ver^ bad 
man. 

“ On December 9th, the French, Danes, Swedes, and Dutch nAtatthe ’* 
English factory, whehe we agreed,"’ one and all, to inform the Chinese mer- 
chants who were present that all these nations protested » one aj^n^ the 
Tiong/iu for his behaviour to the English. Council on the 6th instant; 
that we should acquaint our different Companies of his unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings, in order that a mode might be devised to make it known to His 
Imperial Majesty, who we are cdhvinced will avenge the affrdht put upon, 
us, as he is disposed to favour us. 

“We hear that Mr. Flint is in close confinement within' a league of 
Macao ; but the Chinese authorities will not permit letters to pass between 
us." 

Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 7, 1759. 

Paragraph 4 and 18. — Having received a letter from 
Mr. Flint, stating the causes which had impeded the 
trade at Limpo, and giving his opinion that on the present 
Tsongtuc going out of ofiicQ (the appointment beingf ’fsr ' 
three years) all obstacles would be removed — the Court 
forbear to station any ship this season for Limpo, or to give 
any directions concerning the prosecution of the attempt, ' 
leaving that to the discretion of the Council at Canton ; 
who may, if they see fit, consign one of the China ships to 
that port. 

Letter from the Secret Committee to Messrs. Lockwood, 
Fitzhugh, Blount, Kinnersley, and Wood, at Canton. 
Dated March 5, 1760. 

The advices from China received by the Pitt, which ar- 
rived at Kinsale on February 23rd, giving “ reason to believe^ 
the trade to Limpo is again opened,” the Secret Committee 
appraise the Council for China, that though no ship had" 
Jbeen appointed for Chusan this season, yet the commanders 
of all the China ships were ordered to stop at Macao, on 
purpose ” that the Council at Canton may fix on any one or 
two if necessary, of such ships to be consigned to Limpo. 

lliis united, action and unanimity of opinion are rendered more re- 
markable by the fact that thg Seven Years’ War was thea^lts h^ht in 
Europe and also in India. - ■ , 
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Letter from Mn Flinty a jprisoner near Macao» to Mei^. 
Lockwood, &c., Council at Cantoni'^arch 23, ij 6 o. 

— As it is ndv three months since oUr parting, I hope you 
have recovered from the fright of that day ; but for my part, I luivenothaid 
one hour’s rest with the thoughts of these fellows, and being shut up in four 
small rooms, with bars before the doors and windows so much like a cage, 
and locked up at nights, with the beating of four or five gongs and bamboos 
firom seven at night until six in the morning, and two men sleeping in the 
room for fear I should make away with myself. 

. The manciarin is very civil, gives me great comfort by encouraging a 
hope of my getting out by the latter end of the year. He made a repre- . 
sentation in my favour to all the great men ; and the Tsonght/s answer was 
very civil. A few days ago the Act of Grace for the benefit of prisoners 
came down, and a mandarin has made a general represention for me to ^ 
take the benefit of it, as I am within the Act. As he has desired me to 
lend him eight hundred tael, 1 would have you give it him ; but it must be 
kept a secret, for if anybody should know of it he would be turned oiit of 
his place ; you may pay it to the bearer, he has been very good to me ; he 
does not understand any English ; you will get it ready for him, put up in 
small parcels, to take away as soon ^s he comes ; he will come the next day 
for it; and you must send your China servant out of the way, that he may 
not see him,” 

The last paragraph states that Mr. Flint had sent* 
H few days before, by a Chinese named Atchan, for 150 
dollars to hire a cook, and bOy his own provisions. Atchair 
made much difficulty of undertaking the message, and- 
would have been confined twelve days in the guard-room 
for doing it, had not Mr. Flint interceded for him with the 
mandarip desiring the above specified loan. 

Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, dated 
December 31, 1760. 

, Paragraph 21. — The orders of the Emperor of China 
prohibiting the Company from trading at Limpo were so 
positive, and altogether the difficulties in the way of re-r 
opening trade at that port were so great, that the Court 
entertained " no hopes ” of surmounting them. But being 
still unwilling to lose sight of “ so desirable an object," they 
instructed the China Council to embrace any opportunity 
that might offer for that purpose, provided the attempt 
might be made without offence to the Chinese Government, 
and with ceasonable expectations of success. 

15 
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Paragraphs 23 and 25. — The manner of presenting the 
mehiorial to the Emperor for redress of grievance^ in die 
year 1759, coupled with the attempt then’ made ti|il§!jrec^n 
the trade of Limpo contrary to the Emperor’s »'povdve 
orders, together with some other unlucky incidents, having 
excited the dbgust and resentment of some of the 
men, and particularly the Tsongluc of Canton, die Ccairt 
were so apprehensive of the' consequences, tl^t they detmr* 
mined to despatch the ship Rcyal George before the other 
ships, in order to convey instructions tp the Compan/s 
^ supercai^oes at Canton, relating to an intended Q^^tiation 
with the Viceroy. 

Paragraph 41. — Immediately upon the liberation of Mr. 
Flint he was to return to England by the first conveyance. 

Instructions by the Court to Captain Nicholas Shottowe, 
commander of the ship Royal George, as agent to the Com- 
pany “ for a negotiation with the Tsongtiu of the province 
of Canton and Quangsi.” Dated January 21, 1761. 

These instructions are chiefly confined to the* cere- 
monials to be observed, and refer to the Court’s memorial 
• to the Tsongtuc, to sundry documents, and to the informa- 
tion which the agent should receive from the supercargoes on 
his arrival, as the best means of possessing him with the 
situation of affairs, and of the objects to be attained ,’ briefly 
specifying the latter’to be the conciliation of the gr^at men, 
and a redress of grievances. For which pur^se the 
powers of the agent were to be^ uncontrolled by the 
supercargoes. 

Abstract as far as relates to Limpo of the Court’s 
memorial to the Tsongtuc of Canton and Quangsi. Dated 
January 21, 1761. 

After explaining that their vessel's having visited Lin^fio 
contrary to die Emperor’s edict was owing to the si^ier- 
caigoes'- believing die edict to be a fabrication 
enemies, the Company desire the Tsof^tue's good ofSces tn 
procuring the liberation of Mr. Flint, wbp was punished with ' 
a severe imprisonment for obeying their orders wdd^h they 
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never apjtfeliended could disgust the Emperor or his ttinis* 
ters. pronif^ing^ tl^at if deemed ''‘hn improper pers^ to 
remai§ in China, Mr. Flint shpnld immediatdy qiut the 
country. 

Notices in Diary of the Council for China at Canton. 

Deomber 22, 1760. — Mr. Flint still continues in oonfine- 
tnent. We h^ve heard nothing from him for several months, 
though we are told he is well. ** 

ytdy to, 1761. — Mr. Flint is still in aonfinement, 
Without a possibility of getting any intelligence from him. 

October 50, 1 762. — The merchants came to acquaint us,, 
that an order was come from Court for releasing Mr. Flint 
That he would be brot^ht to Wampoa on November 3rd, 
in order to be put on board one of our ships, as he will 
not be permitted to come to Canton, and that we must go 
down to receive him, and g^ve a receipt for his person. A 
'receipt being positively insisted on as necessary, and the 
Chinese merchants saying they should be brought into 
trouble if it was refused, the majority of the Council agreed 
' to give one. 

November 5, 1762. — Mr. Flint was carried to WampoaT 
by the Chinese, and put on board the Horsendon. 


Retrospective Observations. 

It is important to notice that the letter of the Chmtpdn 
at Chusan to the English Company takes no notice of the 
title or office of Kin^s Consul^ borne by Mr. Catchpoole, 
while he desires, in a very marked manner, that all the 
English ships coming thither may be under the orders of 
' the Company’s President On the one hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the English Company’s three Presidents 
m,Iqdia, bearing the same title of King’s Consul — in Surat, 
the coast, and in Bengal-made the latter office more 
prominent than the former, by an ostentatious display of 
royal credentials, and a consequent claim of superior, power, 
Here^ ott'the contnupr, all die documents belonging to the 
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period of Consul and Presideni CaUhpooldsiiaxet voyages to 
Chimn, are nearly silent respecting his assumption of the 
former tide ; it is therefor^ inferred, either that the exercise 
of his authority as King's Consul was checked, or suppressed 
by the Chinese Governor, on the first publication of such a 
commission ; or that the Viceroy and officers of the prorimce, 
apprehending that the Imperial Court at J’ekin would 
not allow them to tolerate the exercise of a power in China 
founded oi^ a commission from a foreign king, evaded a 
recognition of it by contemptuous silence. Indeed, the 
only instances in which the diaries and letters from Chusan 
record that Mr. Catchpoole exerted, or rather claimed to 
exert, the authority of Consul, was over the captains of 
ships, in their relation as Company’s servants, when the 
office and distinction of a President would have been quite 
sufficient and more congruous and not at all in any direct 
n^otiation with the mandarins, and that this secluded and 
almost clandestine appeal to his superior power as Consul 
was rather pernicious than otherwise. 

For the rest there is nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the servants of either Company who successively visited 
Chusan. They studiously refrained from giving the Chinese 
Government any just cause of offence. If they erred it was 
on the side of compliance. Thus Consul Catchpoole, 
thinking to purchase his stay, submitted to all the demands 
of the Chumpein, which exhibit a progressive system of 
extortion. And the supercargoes, in subsequent voyages, 
occasionally exceeded the Company’s instructions in con- 
senting to land half their ordnance, and to pay higher 
duties than at Canton, to avoid being sent from the j^rt 
without a cargo. Lastly, it is to be observed, that the 
Consul never went to Canton, which was perhaps fortunate 
both for the English and United Companies. 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

At a time when meetings are being held in many of the 
chief cities of India, and a number of memorials and.peti* 
tions are being prepared and adopted for presentation tp 
the Secretary of State for India, to extend the present 
limit of age for the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and when most touching appeals are being 
made to the Government of this country and of England to 
lay the doors of that service open to the natives of India, 
anJ^ place them on a footing of equality with the English 
civilians by letting them into all the higher appointments, 

I think it worth while suggesting a middle course, which 
will, I hope, be satisfactory to both the contending parties, 
and the adoption of which might, in my humble opinion,' 
tend to soothe the ruffled spirit that pervades the 
country. 

It is now more than ever necessary that any scheme or 
project which may have for its object the amelioration of 
the condition of the natives of India should not be lightly 
thrown aside, but should rather receive the closest attention 
that can be bestowed upon it.. The question concerns not 
only the individual well-being of the natives of India, 
but also the interests of the Empire itself. For that Empire 
idfeuring a long time to come must continue to be a large 
employer of native eneigy and native intelligence, and 
the more easy and comfortable the condition of life which 
it may be able to oiler to its employes, the more likely is it 
to be served both cheaply and faithfully. 

It is satisfactory to observe that by means of a liberal 
English education, chiefly at the expense of the State, the 
jlgeopleof India have been made tolerably familiar with the 
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'tarns and objects of the Govenunent of Ei^land in India. 
1 must admit that there has been a great deal dbne of late 
years towards the promotion of the wishes and interests of 
^ the people of India, which dearly shows wh^it is the prin- 
cipal object of British rule in India. One glorious instanceof 
this noble policy should be sufficient — I mean yie libe^of 
the press and the liberty of public speech. • This pii#cge 
permits our educated men to speak and write with freedom 
about State policy and other matters, to an extent which is 
almost unheard-of in any other country of Europe or Asiai^ 
When these valuable privileges are denied to all other 
nations, is it not a matter for the natives to be deeply 
grateful for to their gracious and generous rulers ? 

I now come to the subject in hand. My proposal is to 
shut out the natives of India altogether — so far as their 
examination and admission in England is concerned — Irom 
the Covenanted Civil Service to which they are at present 
admitted, firstly, under a competitive examination held in 
England, and secondly, under an English Act of Parlia- 
'taenti which has empowered certain high officers of State 
to select a certain number of natives every year for ad- 
mission into the service. I quite agree with all the mo- 
mentous political reasons that are urged by those who 
oppose the wholesale and indiscriminate admission of 
natives to the service on a footing of equality as to 
rank, grade, status, emoluments, &c., with their British 
compeers. 

* 

Proclamations and State pledges are to be taken for 
what they are worth — more especially when these have 
been made at a tinofe when the country was in a state %f 
political ferment, or passing 'through a vast political trans- 
formation like that effected when the territories of British 
India, until then ruled by a despotic body of merdbaacs; 
commonly known as the John Company Bahadoof, passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. These pledges, I say, 
can never have been meant at the time to be cattied out in 
letter and spirit according to the wish and desire of du^ 
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for whose benefit they were unended. They wett a'sot of 
voluntaiy assurances on the part of die British Govem>' 
ment to promote the interests of the people of India as fyg 
as lay in their power, and to govern all their subjects 
fWith justice aiid impardality as far as the circumstances of 
each particular case would permit. Every man, every 
BritUAi Indian subject, must know that he is at the mercy 
of his rulers, that in India we have no constitutional 
Government like that of England — that here we Have a 
kind of mild despotism, or imperialism, and that he should 
be thankful to his rulers for the smallest mercies that they 
are kind enough to offer him — and that he is not entitled 
as of right — though he may be every way qualified for it — 
to all the high and responsible appointments in the adminis- 
tration of the country. It ill becomes us, therefore, to 
make such proclamations and pledges a peg to hang all our 
grievances and arguments upon, and to ask for -admission 
into the service on a footing of equality with the rulers of 
the country as a pure matter of right, and not a friendly 
concession. ' 

It cannot but be obvious to the meanest understanding 
that for certain grave political reasons all the high offices* 
of State should, as a matter of course, be reserved for the 
members of the ruling race. I am quite convinced that on 
political and prudential grounds, not only should the higher 
administrative appointments be reserved for the English- 
men, but that English agency is almost indispensable for 
the peace, well-being, and efficient administration of the 
country. Not that I doubt for one ipoment the qualifica- 
ttdft by ability, education, and integrity of the natives to 
hold afid discharge, to the entire satisfaction of their rulers, 
the duties of these high offices of State, but I fear that the 
natives of this country seldom possess the self-reliance, firm- 
ness (rf character, and tact, so .necessary in cases of emer- 
gency. I am firmly of opinion, on the other hand, tiiat 
both on political and finandal grounds native subordinate 
agoCtfiy should' have wider and more extended play in llie 
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work of governing their country,. But 1 ihink the ,Gayein<' 
ment are only sowing the seeds of future embarrassmenis 
and race*a»itagonism, in not boldly announcing the fact that 
European and native agency must necessarily be regarded 
as distinct and separate. The Government should not be, 
indifferent to the just claims of the natives for admission 
into the service, so long as native agency occupies a subor- 
dinate rank in the work of administration. The question 
is, How far can the Government accede to the request of 
the natives to be admitted into the service — even its sub- 
ordinate branches — without endangering the peace and 
safety of the Empire, and the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the masses ? 

If the Government were to give some tangible proof of 
the reality of their intention to carry out a policy of 
freely admitting the natives to the subordinate Civil Service, 
and lay down rules whereby a certain number of lower-grade 
appointments should be reserved for and given away to 
natives proportionately to the admission of English civilians 
to the higher appointments every year, a great deal of the 
present race-jealousy, excitement, and heart-burning would 
vanish, and the Government would be spared the bitter cry 
which is raised now and then that the "firmans of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind are like the firmans of the Sultan of Turkey 
•in days gone by.” 

When England took India, hundreds of thousands of 
■men were struggling for her possession. The Moguls 
wanted to possess her, the Maharathas fought and plun- 
dered their way close up to that result; and Pindarees, 
Rajpoots, Mysorians, were all struggling in a devil’s dance 
of anarchy and plunder to obtain the prize. Ehgland, 
however, stepped in and saved Indict from them all. For 
nearly a century she has advanced in the pathway of 
civilization. Like the young ladies of the day, an attempt 
has been made to -make her accomplished by meatts of 
every' modem improvement. The policy of England in 
India' is essqptially one of internal dev^opment and 
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donaesdc egress. India has become the envjrctf dH Ewkh 
pean nations ; one o( them at least b supposed to be caet- 
ii^ amorous glances at her. If England took her hand 
away from Ijer to-day, she would to-morrow be lying 
dishevdled and distracted on the ground, with crow^ of 
men fighting like demons for the possession of her crown. 

It is, however, satisfactory to learn that, with a marvellous 
unanimity, the people of India have silently but eloquently 
signified their assent to the new mode of governing intro- 
duced by England. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on every native chief in India that had it not been for the 
perfect security conferred by British protection, the native 
dynasties would have been not unfrequently displaced in 
consequence of mutual wars or popular disturbances. 
Since the advent of the English nation here as our rulers, 
peace and prosperity have been ensured, and law and 
justice administered equally* to rich and poor. Every 
loyal native of India will do well to remember that, in 
conquering India, Englishmen have freed the toiliug 
millions of this country from the bonds of slavery and the 
oppression of foreign tyrants, and that the misery attendant 
on lawlessness and general chaos has become a thing of 
the past under their rule and sway. We admit that the 
people of India must be educated to take an interest in the 
affairs of India, if this country is to be governed in such a 
way as to make it a contented and useful portion of the 
Empire. The British mission of civilizing and developing 
the natural resources of the country is as arduous as it is 
noble ; it is full of difficulties on account of the great 
distance between the Indian Empire and Great Britain, 
where the head Government is located, the variety of 
languages spoken by the different races that inhabit the 
country, the reserved and unsociable nature of John Bull in 
India, the spirit of Ipiperialism that pervades generally all 
classes of the Government officials, and many other reasons 
which increase the difficulties of governing the people with 
ease- and freedom. It is much to be regretted thatrthe 
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benign English rule is sometimes, through ig^mnee^ 
talked lightly of in consequence of a little, h^h-handedness 
of growing Imperialism, and some acts of indiscretion on 
the part of some members of the Civil Service that tend to 
widen the breach between the rulers and the ruled. Caste 
prejudices, absence of social meetings and gatherings, and 
the want of common courtesy towards the natives by some 
Englishmen, are day by day becoming so prominent that 
an impartial observer inclines to the belief 4hat there is 
something in the very^atmosphere of the country which 
inclines even English gentlemen to approach in practice to 
what has been aptly termed “Oriental despotism.” 

Now what I propose, in the first place, is to abolish and 
do away altogether with the Statutory Civil Service as it 
exists at present. I am strongly opposed to the present 
system of admission to the service by’the selection and patron* 
age of one or more*'men in high office, rather than by the 
door of open competition. I am for a fair field and no 
favour. The only thing I wish to see is an end pf this 
unseemly and everlasting quarrel between the natives and " 
Englishmen for high or low appointments in the adminis*, 
tration, and some permanent arrangement on a fair and 
impartial basis, which would remove the cause of all future 
complaints on both sides. The patronage system has opened 
a door to all sorts of jobbery and favouritism, and the result 
of it is a plentiful crop of abuses. The indiscriminate 
admission of candidates by patronage, favour, or infiuence 
in high quarters, is most disastrous to the service itself, and 
we are, therefore, of necessity thrown back upon the good 
old system of admission by competition, though in a some- 
what modified form. I have had some personal'experience 
of many of these thrice-happy mortals who have been able 
to secure comfortable berths in the service by patronage^ 
but of whom all I can say is that they are out of place, and 
perhaps not quite fit for the posts they hold, and their 
proper places would .have been at some«school or college. 

These men have proved, as a nde (though 1 know of 
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exceptions), inf(^ior to th«r countrymen vrbo have entered 
the service throng the door of oompedtion in England* 
One can find many a statutory civilian who is, either from 
I ignorance or conceit, totally incapable of deciding between^ 
the leng^ of two straws, and nevertheless these are the 
very men selected to govern the subject masses of a laige 
province or district of the Empire. It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that the system, based on this short-sighted 
policy, « would sooner or later collapse on account of its 
innate weakness or foolishness,, and that it would be a 
source of dissatisfaction and trouble to the large and daily 
increasing class of our university men. I say, give every- 
body his due, and lei the test be a competitive examination 
aU round, both for natives and Englishmen. By these 
means we shall be able to have at our command any 
amount of good, sound, workable material for filling up the 
high and responsible offices of the service. Let merit, 
intellect, learning, and high education alone carry all before 
them in the service of the country. The Statutory Service 
fis it is — a singular Indian stew of incongruous materials-— 
has already been nick-named "The Curry and Rice Service,” 
and if this system of patronage were allowed to continue kf 
many years longer, it might earn for itself a most unenviable 
notoriety. Of course, if the Government of India like to go 
into the highways and byways for men they can get them. 
When we remember that the weal and woe of this large 
Empire (which has of necessity to be administered by a 
mere handful of men) hangs upon the high tone and the 
e^rii de corps of what was one of the best administrative 
services the world has ever seen, it is impossible not to feel 
,1 amxious for the future of India. When men of poor intel- 
lect, or utter incapacity for the noble and highly responsible 
woik of administration, enter the service, the finger of 
scora is naturally pointed at them by all Englishmen and 
natives alike, and they become in the end the laughing- 
st(^ of their own body and of the world at large. Let 
the ^tem of nomination by patronage be knocked on the 
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head, and let the entire body of the service oe diotbu^y 
overhauled. Nothing of real importance can be done 
unless this system is condemned as radically wrong and 
‘unsuitable, and a new and better one adopted, concdlv^; 
on broad lines of State policy and the actual ciitimistancett 
and political exigencies of the country. 

I therefore propose that a separate and independent 
branch of the Covenanted Civil Service be organized and 
established in India solely for the natives, and that . all the 
lower-grade appointments ,be reserved for them to the ex- 
clusion of Englishmen and Eurasians. I also suggest that 
the^branch service shall be subordinate to the main sendee, 
and that no natives be allowed to compete with Englishmen 
at the Civil Service examination to be held in England. 

An examination should be held in India for the natives 
simultaneously with the English one, or at different times, and 
the examiners should be appointed and sent out from Eng- 
land. I propose that at such local examinations, held annually 
for the natives in the Presidency towns of India, only those 
candidates shall be admitted who hold the degree of M.A. 
and LL.B. from one of the Indian universities, irrespective of 
their being already in the public service or not. The success- 
ful competitors at this examination should then be appoint^ 
to the service under the same rules and conditions as are 
now in force in regard to the statutory civiliaits, and the 
limit of age shall be extended to twenty-seven years. In 
the case of M.A.s and LL.B.s already in the service, this 
privilege may be safely extended, irrespective of the limit 
of age, as their official experience appears to be a good 
ground for extending such indulgence to them, over and 
above the fact of their degree being a sufficient warrant : 
for their admission to the examinations. It is the soundest 
policy to encourage university men by giving ,M and 
LL.B.S opportunities for appearing at this exaniination. 
Besides the invaluable culture and training of the Uni- 
versity, the special knowledge acquired by adti^ w^" in 
the service, the fresh studies which they may prosecute in 
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prier to^qualUy for passing;|^e ejcamioations, willibq a, par* 
tiplarly valuable means fornusii^ the standard 
jpandidates. Indeed, in whatever l^ht 1 look at this.^fb^ 
posal, l.only find satisfactory reasons to favour the idea of 
admitting the higher grades of university graduates to the 
test of this examination. The number of appointments to 
be thus competed for, should be one*half of the number of 
appointments to the Civil Service. At the same tim^ , 
Government should not only give a solemn assurance of 
their intention to carry out this policy, but should actually 
appoint a few of the picked and tried men of the subor* 
dinate native service (after serving in the line for seven or 
eight years) to a limited number of the best paid and 
superior offices. It is a weak and unwise policy to promise 
like a prince and pay like a miser ; to admit the natives to 
the service on a footing of equality, leaving open to them 
all the appointments, high and low, and when responsible 
and high offices fall vacant to evade their promotion thereto 
by sophistry and specious arguments, and to shuffie out of 
an unpleasant obligation. 

This subordinate native Civil Service project should, I 
think, be as thorough, just and generous, in its organization, 
as it can possibly be made, so as to leave no cause for the 
natives to be dissatisfied with it. The promptitude with which 
thisrtiew scheme may be organized and adopted, will render it 
all the more welcome to those in whose favour it is intended 
to operate. All the rules and regulations as to pay, pension, 
emoluments, &c., now applicable to the statutory civilians 
may be applied to the subordinate Civil Service as well. I 
also suggest that the successful candidates, immediately after 
passing their examination in India, be required, without ex- 
ception, to make a short sojourn in England, say for two 
years, in order to finish their education, to learn men and 
manners, and to see something of the wide wprld beyond their 
own homes and country. By travel and residence in foreign 
countries, particularly in England — one of the prominent 
centres of the civilized world — a native of India nec;^ 
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sarily leams much that is of practical use to him in the 
affairs of every-day business life, and he has an c^^watunity 
to ^eam a great deal of his old Indian Kabits, manners, 
associations and ideas, by observation and actual inter- 
course with the highly polished, educated, and civilized 
society of Europe. Most of these habits and ideas have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his» strength, . 
and may be rather hard to shake off ; but everything rude, 
coarse, unrefined and uncouth in his nature, will be toned 
down and softened'by having an ins^ht into r^al English 
life and character, and by a good breath of the bracing, 
healthy, free air of England. This will help to make him 
a decent, presentable, civilized being, fit to associate and 
move in the highly cultured and polished circles of Eng- 
land or India. He will not then feel like a fish out of 
water in the society of Englishmen or women, and will 
boldly and freely mix with. them on terms of friendliness 
and good fellowship, and will at least be able to command 
their respect and sympathy) if not affection and intimacy. 

This will make the service a compact and united body, 
and its members will be a pillar of strength to the Empire of 
India. It is ingrained in human nature to return like for 
like, to return the coldness, reserve, and silent contempt of 
the Englishman with like treatment It is the law of nature > 
to retaliate, and this is the source of all evils and cofflphiSnts 
between the native and English members of the service. 

I say that the brains of the natives are not alone to be culti- 
vated and refined, but let their hearts be also as cultivated 
and refined. They want much of candour, sincerity, libe- 
rality of principle, laige-heartedness, delicacy .of feeling, 
gentleness, sympathy for the weak, the wronged, the ‘Op- 
pressed, and honour for their own women, and respect for 
the weaker sex. They are wanting in many such noble 
qualities of heart, which are generally to be found* in an 
average Englishman. During this compulsory in 

England, Government ought to adopt efficient meaiores for 
the young native civilians to be made acquainted, as &r as 
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circumstances would permit witk everything that would 
help them in becogsing polished ^ndemen and men i^lhe 
world, and also in increasing their nec<rasanly limited wbk 
of observation and experience and common informatkm on all 
subjects of infportance. Lef the natives know and actually 
4eel that their services are valued and courted by the 
Government, and they will serve their rulers with greater 
loyalty, efficiency, zeal and honesty, just*in the same way as , 
the mother loves her child, and the child returns her 
I affection with double the interest 

There cannot^be a doubt about ihe necessity of extending 
' the limit of age for the native. An Indian youth has not 
all ^e advantages from his childhood inypoint of training 
and education that an English boy has. To begin with, a 
native must have a thorough knowledge of English befode 
he can get through his Civil Service examination. Now, 
this in itself is a work of at least ten^years. Greek and 
Latin are taught as a matter of course to all the English 
boys at all the public schools of England, and thus there 
is a solid foundation laid for the boys’ future education, 
whereas it would be a Herculean task for the native boy 
to master these difficult languages at such a tender age. 
The physical strength and muscularity, the vigorous school 
dnd home discipline, the smooth easy life (without cares, 
troubles, anxieties, and privations) of most of the stout, 
healthy English lads, all facilitate the course of studies and 
their mental development and enlightenment. Few such 
advantages has the poor native lad, born, perhaps, of humble 
parent who toil their lives away, and whose son has to 
%ht baurd from his boyhood against alPsorts of difficulties 
and drawbacks, which cripple and'enervatc his intellect and 
abilities of however high order they may be, and knock half ^ 
his life, vigour, and energy out of him. It is owing to such 
causes that some English writers charge the native educated 
youth. with effeminacy, conceit, weak-mindedness, want of 
fimmess and decision of character, and a thousand other 
things. 
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Now'hst, but not least, is the point I have stiggeste(l of 
holding examinations in India. Govenunenfis deprived’of 
the services of many bright and talent^ Indian youths who 
are " wasting their sweetness on the d^rt air ” simply ' 
because they have no means** to study in England for a j 
number of years, depending on the bare chance or possi-*.:' 
bility of being able to pass the Civil Service exsilmination. 
There are hundreds of other difficulties in their way which *. 
an Englishman could never dream of, much less understand ; . 
one of which is the inborn aversion of ages to leave their* 
home and country and go beyond the seasi This is so in 
the case of Hindoos only, but still they are the most 
numerous race out of the two or three principal nationalities < 
of India. Looking to all the circumstances of the people of’* 
the country, their modes of thought, their traditions, and 
their mode of life, this privilege of local examination should, 

I think, in fairness be granted to them. 

A word more and I have done. No end of modifica*/ 
tions of the existing rules and principles of the service have 
been suggested bjr public writers and speakers of the day 
(particularly the editor of the very ably-written paper, The 
Indian Spectator), both in India and England, and the out- 
come of this huge discussion has been the glorious Statutory 
Civil Service. I now earnestly hope that some practical . 
shape may be given to some of the many reasonable sug- 
gestions that are being made on all sides in India, so as to 
set at rest, once for all, this burning question of the day 
between the natives and English for their real' or supposed 
rights, and that this furious controversy between the ruling 
and subject races may be put a stop to at once in some way 
which will meet the dearest wishes and aspirations c/ them 
all in as full and complete a manner as may be practicable. 
We have now waited and waited too long and patiently. to 
see the end of this wordy warfare on this unpleasant and. 
exciting subject, and no good prophet has yet ris4n to 
soothe the troubled waters of the ocean of this bitted dis- 
cussion. " The sooner they all leave off their damnable 
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faco^” as flaml^ says, andTintroducea practical su’S^ioate 
Civil Service into the country, the better the public will 1^ 
it It is a pity that suggestions and hints coming from am 
and well-informed persons on such matters, whose indepen- 
dent opinion ought to be respected, are often put down as 
• the “ chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 

Before ! conclude this, I must frankly say that the 
benign British Government has given peace and prosperity 
to the teeming millions, and if to confer shelter and spread 
peace and ease over the country of India, to give permanence 
<to such a happy millennium, and to have sympathy with, and 
work out, the welfare of the people, be noble aims, then the 
comforts and blessings which we enjoy under the English 
Raj prove beyond a doubt that they have succeeded in 
those aims. We have not words sufficient to express our 
love and gratitude for the heart-felt contentment we enjoy, 
under our kind and paternal Government Happy, most 
happy, are the nations on whom the sun of the justice and 
rule of the British Government shines. 

It is the earnest and sincere prayer of every loyal native 
bf India that the Almighty God may ever make the sun of 
British prosperity shine over us, its loyal subjects. 

NUSSI KWANJLli SlIEKIAKJEE GiNWALLA, 

Bro.\cii. 


i6 
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Public attention is at the present moment absorbed "in 

one subject — the celebration of the Jubilee. In this 

auspicious and historical event Asia participates as well 

as England. Many of the most- remarkable passages of 

the reign of Queen Victoria relate to Eastern lands, and 

both in India and in China the most important inci- , 

dents of our whole intercourse with those countries have 

» 

occurred since 1837. It is unnecessary for us to dwell 
here on the circumstances which brought India under 
the direct authority of the Queen, and which added the 
new tide of Empress of India to the style of the Sovereigrf 
of this realm, for in another part of the Review it has re- 
ceived adequate treatment at the hands of a distinguished 
authority. But India has not alone been the scene of 
important changes during the present reign. In China 
events almost as important have taken place within the 
last half-century. Two wars and two treaties completely 
changed the character of our position in that country, apd 
the long peace which has happily prevailed during the 
latter part of this period has brought about a good under- 
standing and cordial alliance between the two Sta^ which 
we mayrhope will redound to their mutual advant^ in 
die coming struggles of the Asiatic Continent « 

The celebration of the Jubilee finds the Queen’s 
Government entrusted with many fresh respondlnlittes, 
with the protecdon of a much extended Empire' of 
a vastly increased commerce, over those that devolved 
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upon it fifty ySfes |ga But it ts a lUgh pHviK!l|;e to be 
able to say mnth a full appredadon of the' embarrassment 
sometimes caused the execudve by dhe acdimony of p^^ 

I strife^ and admitdng the doubb which all old people and 
nadons enter&iin as to the value of what they possess, 
'that, notwithstanding these elements of weakness, the 
country sdll possesses the resources and the ccmrage to 
uphold its dominion in every quarter of the world. AVhen > 
''the reSective mind looks back on the brilliant roll of 
Queen Victoria’s reign the demand seems reasonable that 
al least in the year of her Jubilee it is inappropriate to 
suggest a curtailment of our responsibilities and the other 
contractions dictated by a craven policy. The reign 
which saw English supremacy established in the l^unjab 
and beyond the Indus, and which witnessed its rC’estab- 
'iishment in face of the most formidable military and dvil 
revolt recorded in Eastern annals, and which also beheld 
English troops triumphant over Russia, victorious in China, 
in Persia, in Afghanistan, does not sound like the period 
in which we should admit our inferiority as a fighdng 
Power, or when we should adopt a policy embodying the 
repudiation of all our old pledges and duties. 

The country has to act up to the greatness of the 
Empire. We have to shape our 'policy by considerations 
of what is right and wise. We have, above all, to do what 
we ought to do rather than to hesitate while we think 
whether we can do it. We must also remember that we 
have observant and intelligeni: critics of the manner in 
which we discharge these duties. All parts of the Empire 
are represented in its capital for the Jubilee celebration. 
Our Victors have come here for the express purpose of 
’getting a doser view of the nation which has spread ib 
ar/ens over every sea and both hemispheres. With regard 
to im wealth and civilization there need be no doubt about 
the verdicty Our Indian guests are shrewd enough to 
see at a glance that in both of these essentials we have 
leatU the summit of power and reputation. But some- 
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thing more is needed to make a nation safe, and still more 
* to preserve that elaborate fabric of Eastern empire which 
it ought to be our proudest boast to have erecttd. We 
have to convince our dependents and our ^allies that we t 
have the will as well as the power .to make gdod all our 
pretensions and to ensure the safety of those who are 
subject to our sway. 

Considerations such as these lend additional interest and 
significance to the presence in London of Maharaja Holkar, 
the ruler of the Indore state, and the other Indian princes, 
who have crossed the ocean to testify their loyalty in their 
own persons. Their journey is also admittedly an experi> 
ment They have resolutely overcome their natural 
prejudices, and they are here in spite of heavy social and 
ceremonial discomfort. It would require the gift of 
prophecy to say whether on their return they will come to 
the conclusion that their reception here, and their new 
experiences, have compensated them for what they have 
undergone. Let us hope that it will be so, for it is dis* 
tinctly to our advantage that the experiment involved in 
the princes’ visit should succeed. But this is a question 
of hopeful anticipation rather than absolute certainty. 
Sympathy may be alienated by trifles as well as by grave 
political shortcomings. * It is to the interest of both the 
Indian princes and ourselves that no contretemps should 
occur, that they should see the best side of English life and 
English character, and that they should go back to India 
with the knowledge that the real strength of the Anglo- 
Indian administration lies in its drawing its resources froth 
the inexhaustible supply of an energetic, vigorous, and* 
courageous people. On the other hand, it is to our advan- 
l^e to recognize that princes like Maharaja Holkar have 
their useful place in the organization of Indian rule, andt])at 
to bring them into closer sympathy with ourselves, and tb' 
combine their resources with our own, would be a high feat 
of statecraft The success of any such policy can .^dly . 
be very great unless we utilize the little interval- now ltft^to> 
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tjs before we external danger beanies V^.prdi^^* 

. hope thk: Maharaja Holkaf, %ho is the first of^ tl^ gr^t^' 
ruling pieces to come to our diores, basset an exampletrhidi^ 
the o&er chiefs, and particular^ the Nizam, will follow at 
no distant date. Maharaja Holkar is a young man,, but he 
has b^n his rule well, and he will live to see many stirring 
events in India and beyond its frontier. In connection 
with the^ he may play a prominent and an honourable 
part; English nile in India rests on English str 4 i^;th 
ai}d tenacity alone, but our allies may claim their share 
in the honour of the struggle. Moreover, no English 
Government ever refused to well-proved allies and sup- 
porters the full recompense of their co-operation and good 
faith. 

Again has the quarter closed rather on a state of pre- 
paration and expectancy than on one of accomplished fact 
and actual prc^ression. in regaM to events in Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. The resumed negotiations at St. Peters- 
burg are at a standstill, but it is well known that the hitch 
is not of as serious a character as has been supposed, and 
that Sir West Ridgeway is likely to return to the Russian 
capital and to bring the matter to a termination. Of course 
we are only speaking of the formalities which will bring to 
a close the Afghan Delimitation question commenced nearly 
three years ago, and not of any real and substantial agree- 
ment between England and Russia to respect their different 
spheses of influence. Such an agreement we regard as 
impossible and Utopian. The utmost we can hope for is 
thatby concessionselsewhereand suggestions of compromise, 
Russia will be brought to assent to the Ameer's retention 
of Kham-i-Ab, and to the peaceful ending of the much 
, vexed frontier negotiation. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out one danger that 
^y arise from any excessive complacency on our part. It is 
said, with every air of authority and credibility, that the price 
of the Ameer’s retention of Kham-i-Ab is to be the surippnditr 
of M^chak. Now it must be recollected that Meruchak is 
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fa place which the Ameer himself r^;ards as of the greatest 
importance. When the Penjdeh incident was at its ||d^t we 
were told that the Ameer attached less importaitde to it 
because he retained Meruchak, and now we *seem to ihtiih: 
that he will be content to lose both in order to preserve a 
place which is not less in his possession than Jellalabad or 
jperrah. An account has appeared in die Indian papers 
from an Englishman resident in Afghanistan, stating that 
the Ameer already repents the surrender of Penjdeh, as 
well he may, and if this is anything like a truthful expres- 
sion of his feelings, how are we to expect him to be gratified 
when we inform him that he must withdraw from Meruchak 
also ? The danger of the hour is that in our anxiety to 
attain a nominal agreement with Russia, we may alienate the 
sympathies of the Ameer and destroy his belief in our policy. 
A great deal has been said about the Ameer knowing his 
interests best, and when he said at Rawul Pindi that he did 
not care much about Penjdeh, we preferred to endorse 
rather than to correct his ignorance. He appears to have 
since corrected it for himself, and his regrets with regard to 
Penjdeh are the strongest possible argument against any 
reckless cession of Meruchak. In our anxiety to keep up 
pleasant shams with Russia, we are in danger of sacrificing 
tangible advantages in Afghanistan. 

We have to consider also the so-ralled Ghilzai rebellion, 
although we know that only one or two of the clans of 
that great tribe, which has, however, been subordinate to 
the Duranis for one hundred and fifty years, are implicamd 
in it Our Government must be culpably misled unless 
know a great deal mor^ about this insurrection than Russia 
does. The official view throughout the winter and spring hSs 
never wavered in the conviction that the Ameer was certain 
to gain the upper hand of his adversaries. These anibl^<' 
tions have still to be verified by events, and the la^ of 
time without any decisive action taking place has necejisarity 
thrown doubt on what seemed the common sense and more 
probable view of the situation. Even still die chances of 
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victoiy ^ ia Abdun^idunaa’s fevour, and fir^ marked 
succms he jj^ains in field wQl be the signal for both ^ 
disbandi^nt of his enemies and aeoeleration of die 
negc^tions at St Petersbui^. ■ Notwithstanding the 
doubts bred of delay, there ate still valid reasons, to 
bdieve that this success will be obtained. 

Russia's movements, although still concealed and unde* 
veloped, point to the conclusion that she meditates at an 
early date taking a forward step in the direction of Hefat^ 
and the indications of the hour also favour the supposition 
that it will be done rather ^y the instrumentality of some 
claimant to the Hera( government than by a direct attack. 
The general opinion ^was that this claimant could only be 
Ayoob, but it is now clear that Russia is going to keep this 
important rival to the Ameer in reserve for a future con- 
tingency, and that she is now content to utilize such ser- 
vices as a much humbler personage, Iskander Khan, can 
render. Iskander Khan has been appointed Governor of 
Penjdeh, and his presence so near the Afghan frontier is 
intended to revive the recollection cf the Afghans concern- 
ing the son of the Sultan Jan, who ruled Herat from 1857 
to 1863. Iskander Khan, whose mother was a daughter 
of Dost Mahomed, making him, therefore, according to 
our ideas, the Ameer’s cousin, resided for some time in 
England after his quarrel with the Russian Government ; 
but he has long been alienated from us, and recently, 
through the instrumentality of M. de Nelidoff, the Czar's 
representative at Constantinople, he became reconciled to 
the St Petersburg authorities. We shall hear more of 
Isktander before the Afghan drama reaches its most exciting 
scenes. 

The news of the mutiny of a portion of the garrison of 
Herut loads confirmation to the opinion as to the purposes 
to which it is intended to turn such men as Iskander Khan. 
There is no necessity to go so far as to declare that he 
been the means of instigating the present rising, althoi^ 
such may have been the case ; but it bt obvious tbat^ when 
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popular dtssatis&ction among the neratis is^^dded $o an 
insubordi^te ^irit in the ranks of the garrison, the moment 
will have arrived for. employing the man who has preten> 
sions to be their ruler. .The intelligence from Herat has 
one satisfactory aspect. If the garrison contains' some 
unfriendly elements, there is still a section disposed to 
stand true iyn its allegiance to Abdurrahman, and this fs^ 
added to the greatly improved state of. the defences of 
Herat, may ensure the stability of his rule in the 
Western province. At all events, it will'not crumble away 
without making a semblance o| resistance, and as there is 
no immediate risk of Russia attacking Herat by open force, 
the loyal garrison may succeed in reining this important 
place for as long as there is a united Afghanistan and a 
single ruler in that state. There is one piece of informa- 
tion brought back by the officers of the late Frontier Com- 
mission on which too much stress can hardly be laid, and 
that is the non-fighting character of the tribes in the Heri 
Rud valley. The Char Aimaks are no longer a warrior 
race, if they ever were one, and Russia will not find in 
their districts the valuable recruiting ground which used to 
be generally supposed. The Afghan garrison represents 
a much more formidable fighting force than anything that 
can be brought against it short of a Russian army. It 
will be unfortunate if we fail to adequately utilize the 
splendid military material supplied by the tribes of Eastern 
Afghanistan in checking dnd driving back the Russian in- 
vader when he makes his effort Our only chance of being 
able to employ these tribes lies through the mediation of 
an Ameer ; and if, as is alleged, Abdurrahman has undone 
by excessive cruelty all he had accomplished by excep- 
tional vigour, we, not less, than he himself, have cat^ for 
r^fret. 

With regard to events in China we have nothlhg to 
say. The young Emperor has assumed the fuhc^ns of 
stipreme authority, but the audience question is > st^ un- 
settled, Nothing h^s been done with regard to eidier the 
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Bixpnah frontieiv.tbe^ibet mission*- or th^ 9^' 

salate. .The. Marquis . Tseng:.is ii)creasing his. Tiati[uaUy 
great iaflaence,ahd promises to. pky jn. the future a not; * 
less important part than Li Hting Chang did in the past.^ 
Railwa)^ and telegraphs are to be constructed,^ hut in all 
cases by China herselC The strategic, railway to Mpdkden 
shows how alive the mandarins are to their p^ent ^ition 
and future peril. We may look forward to Aina showing 
under her new auspices increasing self-reliance and im- 
patience of external control. This is the tendency of die 
hour, but there are qo new facts to record. 

One of the most interesting events of the” quarter has 
been the offer by the Council of Regfency of Gwalior of 
three and a half millions sterling to the Government of 
India. An example has thus been set of utilizing the 
surplus and concealed wealth of India for the benefit both 
of the native States and the Government, which no doubt 
will be followed by other of the wealthy princes. Many 
sensational stories have been told of the discovery of 
this treasure, but they have no foundation in fact. The 
Maharaja Scindia was known to have largdy saved, and 
the accumulations at his death were smaller, and not larger 
than had been anticipated. Immediately on his death, 
in June, 1886, the charge of the State Treasuries were 
made over to the Resident at Gwalior and certain members 
of the council, and the counting of the treasury was at 
once commenced, and has. only lately been completed ; 
the amount being stated as approaching seven millions 
sterling. Half of this sum the Agent to the Governor- 
General was able to persuade the Council of Regency 
to. invest with the Government of India for the benefit 
of die Gwalior State at 4 per cent, interest, which will 
give a r^um of 120,000 per annum instead of remaihing 
, al^lutdy buried in the barth. 

. Gunpat Rao, President of the Council of Regency, 

. a man . of great intelligence and capability, cordially 
shaded the efforts of the British agency, and the; strong 
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«ppositioa which exists in native States to hivestiny^ fno(^ 
in Government ' securhaes . was successfully oyerdame. 

' The ste^ in advance is mie of gteat importanon> and It 
may be that it may find many imitators. . ^ 

«• As we referred in our last number to (he continued 
« 

silence of Mr. Carey, it is necessary that we should rec<Mid 
his safe retmm to India together with Mr. Dalgldsh, the 
well-known ^rkand trader. He seems to have thoroujg^y 
explored the region between Khoten and Lob and at 
the former place he came across General Prjevalsky, who, for 
reasons best known to himself, avoided the English travel- 
ler, and hastily departed from Khoten during the night of, 
or in the early mSming after, Mr. Carey’s arrival. The^ 
Russian traveller was accompanied by a strong party of 
Cossacks, whereas the Englishmen travelled unescorted. 
P'urther details of Mr. Carey’s journey will be expected 
with no inconsiderable degree of interest. While talking of 
travellers in Central Asia, we may note the news of the 
arrival in Chintral of three European travellers, who have 
since been identified as the Frenchmen, Bonvalot, Capus,*^ 
and Pepin, the two former of whom are well known fortheir 
tour in Bokhara and Khiva. They were, when found, in 
great distress, and almost starving, and they are allied 
to owe their escape from a miserable death to the timely 
aid of the Indian Government. We may assume that 
their fate Will be quoted as proof positive of the im- 
practicability of the Hindoo Koosh passes for an army 
through the dearth of provisions. We must not lull our- 
selves into a false security in this quarter, and it may be 
noted that the annual Russian mission to the Pamir has 
already reached the scene of its inquiries. 

Among administrative changes we should note, in ($on- 
clu^on, that the Tashkent school have carried the day 
against that of Tiflis, and that the Transcaspian district ha»‘ 
been added to Turkestan instead of to the CaucMttS.^Tlho 
military department has already been removed ^ Saii^- 
cand, and we may look for the prodamation of that ci^ as 
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the ciq[>itai of Riissian Centra! Asia at an eaily dim ^ The 
oefcnpatioQ of Kerkv ostensibly for *seool!ng the^lbiik if 
railway to Samarcand, >is really^ directed at dbitA|: 
Bokb|ra to foe intrigues of Katd /lV>raK the fqg;ifonate 
Ametf of Bokhara; It seems probable foat it will be fol* 
lowed by the construction of a line of 'railway foe 
left bank of the Oxus, from Chaijui to Kerl^ and nwdhir 
declares that twenty miles of this line are^ already* laid: 
down. 
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Sir Richard Temple's yournals. 

The appearance of these two handsome and interesting 
volumes [“ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal,” by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., &c. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.)] suggests the reflection 
how few Anglo-Indians have taken the trouble to keep' a 
journal, although the conditions of their service might be 
thought eminently suitable for such a practice. Sir Richard 
Temple has been one of%he few exceptions to the rule, and 
in these volumes we have the contents ck his private 
diaries at Hyderabad in 1867-8, in Cashmere in 1859 and 
again in 1871, in Nepaul in 1876, and in Sikkim in 1875. 
The interest necessarily varies with the importance or un- 
importance of the subject, and of course the journals 
relating to political events in the capital of the Deccdn will 
claim more notice and attention than those, describing the 
scenery of the Himalayas. At the same time it should be 
admitted that the latter reveal a keen eye for the pictur- 
esque, and an aptness in describing the charms of nature 
which it might be wished that more travellers possessed 
than is the case. Nor should the fact be ignored that Sir 
Richard Temple enjoyed special facilities for seeing all the 
sights of Cashmere and Nepaul, and that the rulers of those 
states placed at his service some of their most competent 
offlcials to act as his guides. Unquestionably the impqi'- 
tance of this portion of the narrative is enhanced by the 
admirable introductions supplied to each section by Captain 
Richard C. Temple, who has inherited his father’s literary 
capacity. 
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The volumes take their place in permanent Anglo^ 
literature for the “private 4 iary of Politics at the 
Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad fi^m April 7, 1867, t^ 
Jantmty 3, i8d8.” The earlier date. was that on which the 
a.^thc^ entered the Nizam’a territory on his way to take up 
tlH’^st of Resident at Hyderabad in succession to Sir 
George Yule, and the later that on which Sir Richard left ^ 
the capital of the Deccan to assume the duties of Foreign 
Secretary at Calcutta. The most significant passages in 
the diaiy are, of course, those relating to the deceased, 
minister, Sir Salar Jung, but there is much of interest about 
the leading nobles of the Nizam’s court, and the late Nizam 
himself. Such questions as the unsanitary condition of the 
town. of Hyderabad are not neglected, and the multifarious 
duties- of an active Resident are depicted in these daily 
entries of perhaps the most active Anglo-Indian of our 
time. The impression left by this portion of the diary is on 
the whole favourable to the memory of Sir Salar Jung, and 
without being unduly laudatory, Sir Richard bears testimony 
4 to the excellence of his conduct and the thoroughness of 
his work. The value of the testimony is enhanced by its 
having been proffered at the time. The coloured engrav- 
ings and chromolithographs are excellent, and the volumes 
contain some useful maps. 


Ancient, Egypt. 

Only a few of the volumes of that most excellent series 
(published by T. Fisher Unwin) bearing the catching title 
of “ The Story of the Nations” can come within our pur- 
view, but the most captious will not complain ajt our in- 
cluding lyithin our sphere the land of the Pharaohs, which' 
bdongs more truly to Asia than Russia does to Europe. 
The subject of Ancient Egypt could not have been- 
entrusted to more competent hands than the author of 
“ The Five Great Monarchies,” &c., and Professor Raw- 
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linson’s name on the is gai^ 

of t>o& bistoffcal accnrady end pleasant^ teadkigv#!j||e; 
story bsgjnsrwjtfa the mythic^ Men^, and^on# 
oonsolid^on of the Persian Cmtqu^ in dte 4lh 
before our era. From'die coimnehceme^t r to the 
full of wonders, relig^bu^ fiterary, and sdentihCi^ as' ^silptS 
a political, ti^iich go to make up what the author calls ^ 
•“ extraordinarily precocious greathess ” of Egyfife-^ ^he 
story of Egypt is told in a series of monographs relatiai^W 
^ dkcessive dynasties and kings who held posseliion of 
the Nile Yalley. We have brilliant descriptions of 
shepherd and the priest kin^, of the Ramesside and Saite , 
dynasties ; and perhaps the chapter*on Queen Haitasu, who 
reigned cbnjointly with the second and third Thothmes, 
is the most interesting of an interesting volumei The 
several Persian invasions, beginning with that of Cyrus, and 
ending in the reduction of the whole kingdom, form the 
subject of tiie last chapter of a volume which appeals strongly 
to the historical student as well' as the general reader* 


£ssaj/s on China. 


Mr. Frederic H. Balfour has collected from .his -^ap- 
book, kept by him as a Chinese resident. and sc^ai*) 
certain short essays on subjects of historical , or 
interest in connection with the Middle Kingdom, and these 
have been allowed a place in TrUbner’s Oriental Smies. 
The volume,* which is the latest issued of that most ad- 
mirable collection of Eastern knowledge, .bears the title of 
“Leaves from my ‘Chinese Scrap-book,” and -its ext^sd 
:appea^ce is not calculated to deter the reader from : 

'^closer inspection. Its contents are essentially 
amusing rather than heavy and full of facts. , in tirf 
of the Empress Regem, for instance, we are showid'^jiaili^ 
the light foibles and human weaknesses of a fem^t^- riitei' 
than the strong wiH- and masculine chsda^r; wh^;^ve 
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<ena39ted her re^im autocratic power duraB^< a stormy 
{H^od^ and .iir;spite ::^r many keim and . 
twals. The lisst of the, coatentai are aa wdl as 

mstrudavtf^. Historical subjects are dedit lii 
heiurihg such &tles as ** The First^Emperor cl €^)^” 'and 
‘‘ .ilie Fifth Prince." The latter personago^ the uncle oi 
^the present Emperor, and is ^nerally knoipt .)>y diis ' 
inumerical designation, or more formally as the Prmce of T un. 
He sems to be the humourist of the Imperial family^ and 
some W the escapades related of him . are extremely ^hii|| 
Out. of the twenty chapters of which the voli^ijKe consists; 
s6me new ideas are likely to be gleaned about China and * 
her people. ‘ ' j, 
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* • 

The first volume of the great, work on which Mr. ^^(hitley 
Stokes has been for the last few years engaged has now been 
^ published by the Clarendon Press, [“ The Anglo*Indian 
Codes,” edited by Whitley Stokes, D.CL*, Vol. I., “ Sub- 
stantive Law,” (Oxford : Clarendon Press.)] As ^ hope 
to publish in our next number an article dealing with|j;.the 
subject-matter of this volume, from the pen of a competent 
authority, we shall confine our present notice to one or two 

extracts from the General Introduction. The work is to 

1' 

contain the principal codes of law enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council during the last twenty-six years, 
and will be divided into two volumes, one dealin^'with 
Substantive Law and the other with Adjective Law. 
The former is now published. The work ought to be 
useful, as the author says, "not . only to the judges, 
1^1 practitioners, and law students, for wh^ it is 
primarily; intended, but also to bankers, traders, public* 
servants,' and future legislator^” and many othem. Mr. 
Stokes also gives a history of the codificatiftn of Indian 
la^, and finally; the value of his work is enhanced by an 
admirable and elaborate index. ^ . 
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Hyderabad Affairs. 

WE*have received from Mr, Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan 
a pamphlet entitled, The Jubilee Dawn in Nizam Hydera-^ 
bad, 1887,’' describing and discussing recent afiairs at the 
capital of th& Nizam’s territory. Events have moved ' 
rapidly in this quarter of India since it was written, but if« 
some of the writer’s suggestions are already out of date, we 
may bear witness to the fact that the tone in which his essay 
is written is excellent throughout. 


'f," Authors are rcsfottsihlf for the sjvlling cj Asiatic names. 
Ed. a, Q. R* 



INDIAN PRINCES AT COURT. 

This year has been remarkable for the large number of 
Indian ‘ruling princes and ndblemen who have visited 
England to attend the Queen’s Jubilee, and to seek plea- 
sure, health, or instruction. Never before have so many 
representative natives of Hindostan been together in this 
country, and never before have chiefs of such hig^rank 
and political importance come to Europe at all. The 
example which has been now set udll. we may conblude, be 
largely followed, and year by year a larger number of 
Indians, of all conditions, will overcome the prejudices 
which still hinder or forbid foreign travel, and will rush 
to taste the delights of a residence in London and Paris 
and accept the splendid hospitality which Englishmen at 
home are so. ready to extend to their Indian fellow subjects. 
It is understood that the Nizam of Hyderabad had intended 
coming to England for the Jubilee, but the confusion of 
local politics made it expedient to postpone his dei)arture 
until a competent minister should have taken charge of the 
administration. He will probably carry out his project 
next year. It may be noted that it .is only* eleven 
years since the present Nizam attended the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi; the first occasion on which a 

17 
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Hyderabad ruler had left his territories to pay homage tto an 
English Viceroy ; and the idea of a virit to Europe would 
have been an impossible one to his predecessors, into whose 
presence, not many years ago, the British Resident and>Jhis 
staff were accustomed to enter without their boots. » 

If, then, the time will probably arrive that a tour iiv 
Europe will become as fashionable for Indian ^ndemen 
as it was formerly obligatory on Englishmen of wealth ^nd 
family; and if this time be succeeded — when increased 
facilities of travelling are devised — ^by a descent of Indian 
tourists upon England, much as Switzerland and Italy are 
now invaded by a crowd of English sfghteeers, it will be 
well to inquire whether the duties of official and conven- 
tional hospitality have during the past summer been duly 
and reasonably observed, or whether any lessons for the 
future can be learned from the failures of the past. 

Considerable criticism has been directed to the subject 
of the treatment of our illustrious visitors by the authorities 
at the India Office and the Court of St. James’, and it has 
been roundly and frequently asserted that the arrangements 
made«were inadequate and wanting both in courtesy and 
dignity, while chiefs, who had undergone much trouble and 
expense in order to have the honour of paying their 
respects to the Queen, were allowed to depart with a feeling 
of slight and neglect If it were true that ignorance or 
carelessness or stupidity had allowed these interesting visits 
to leave behind only bitter memories in the minds of those 
to whom the English people desired to show honour, it 
might perhaps be well to be silent on the matter, and allow 
the faults or mistakes committed to be foigotten as speedily 
as possible. But the truth is that, with a few exceptions, 
the arrangements made were satisfactory to the Indian 
chiefs, who left England thoroughly impressed with the 
anxious desire of the Queen, the Government, and the 
people of England to treat them with all kindness and 
honour. The mistakes, if fairly acknowledged, can be 
corrected in the future, and they were intrinsically unim- 
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portant when comparvl with tl» warmth of the reception 
.accorded ^ irl^le ’■many of the assert^ grievances were 
uidcnown and unheeded by the suppos^ subjects of th^, 
and only created by the sjrmpathetic Imagination of news- 
paper correspondents, ^norant of the ways' of thinking of 
Indian people. 1 have some personal acquaintance with 
all the chiefs who have been in England this season, and I 
am convinced that their feeling of gratitude for the kindness 
shown them is extreme, while they have thoroughly enjoyed 
their visit to England. The majority of them were too 
sensible to feel aggrieved, as we hear in an im:^;inativc 
record of a conversation held by a newspaper reporter at 
Bombay with Maharaja Holkar, because they wer^ only 
allowed two horses instead of four in the Jubilee procession, 
or because they were set down at one door of Buckingham 
Palace instead of another. 

At the .same time, I do not think that the manner in 
which the Court officials dealt with the question of the 
public treatment on historical occasions of the Indian princes 
was politic or wise. It may be true that the latter had' no ' 
grievance in being allowed only two horses to their carriages 
in the procession ; but no one can doubt that the restriction 
was impolitic. On this august occasion it should have been 
the first aim of the authorities to impart to the rejoicing an 
imperial character, rather than a domestic or local one. 
The greatest prominence should have been given to the 
illustrious feudatories of the Crown, who, in person or by 
delegates, represented the vast Indian Empire, and whose 
homage was the more welcome that it was voluntary and 
sincere. They should have been conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey in royal carriages with four horses, and with every 
outward mark of honour. To compel them to use hired 
carriages, with only a pair of horses, was a blunder,* show- 
ing that the importance of the event was not appreciated by^ 
tihe Court, and gave outsiders the erroneous impression that 
there was some jealousy of the effect that the Indians 
might create, and some fear that their true importance; as 
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compared with fte smalle#1royaltie^<(of Eurc^, m^irt'be, 

discerned by the public as indeed it wa&i ^^^lijWMyigh '^dte 
Cdhrt officials depredated that part of thelshowVH^h th^ 
should have magnifidH, its true significance Was visiUc fo 
foreigners and to the assembled public. Per^ps the most 
distinguished of our Qemuui visitors remarl^ to me that 
the Indian princes were the most striking part of the pifo* 
cession from the imperial viewpoint^ and that there was 4lo 
other country in the world that could furnish such a spec- 
tacle. The applause of the crowd along the whole line of 
route showed that they appreciated in a similar manner the 
presence of the Indian princes. • The Queen alone received 
a more general and hearty welcome from the people. 

The mistake of the procession, which was repeated on 
other occasions, and notably at the ceremony of la 3 ring the 
foundation stone of the Imperial Institute, where the Indian 
representatives should have been assigned a more prominent 
and honourable position, was a blunder from the English 
and imperial and public point of view. It was not specially^ 
"felt by the chiefs who, with perhaps two exceptions, received 
quite as much honour as they were entitled to, while several 
of no importance whatever obtained far more than they 
could rightfully have claimed. They had few standards of 
comparison, and no experience of Western etiquette or 
ceremonial, and were indifferept to the fact that petty 
German princes, of no political weight or interest, were treated 
as royal personages, while they themselves T^re placed on 
altogether a lower level, and relegated to the second seats 
and hired carriages. The mysteries of Court etiquette 
practised at St. James’s were as deep and inexpltcalde t6 
them as they are to the majority of Englishmefi, and 
wisely refrained from criticizing ceremonial which they did 
not understand. ‘ 

^ Most persons of authority in London soci^ were* cA 
opinion that the Indian chiefs should have been reeeiv^ e||jd 
treated as Royal guests. Seeing that the occasion wah a 
special one ; that they had comc^tp do honour to the ‘Queen ; 
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MpoidifISp to precedent^ limitod to a week, wti^d 
1^V4^ more gracious and appropriate to have b<^» 

towed upon tl^e princes and deputations this simple jand' 
hdighly appreciated honour. I hear that it was conceded in 
one instanod .very partially and in a half-hearted, shame- 
&ced manner. If so, this only emphasizes the failure of 
hqSpitaUty in the case of the others. When the number 4 
and variety of the princes of Hindostan are considered, it 
will be evident that it would be impossible to treat them 
mrdinarily as guests of the Crown on their visits to England. 

It tl to be hoped that they will be our frequent visitors, 
holding this country to be a second home, and everything 
should be done to encourage and welcome them. A more 
intimate mutual knowledge will be of advantage to both 
England and India. But the occasion of the Jubilee was 
so special and the visits of the* princes had been so directly 
connected with it, that it seems a pity that the Lord 
Chamberlain .could not have included them for a week 
^ong the honoured guests of the Queen. 

^As this was not thought convenient, there was no excuse 
for the grave blunder which gave royal rank and precedence 
to a black lady from the Sandwich Islands. This was the 
only affront which was seriously felt by all the Indian 
princes. The administration of the islands from which the 
so-called Queen of Hawaii takes her name and title is 
understood to be run by certain smart Yankee merchants,.., 
who have elected a native chief .as nominal ruler, whose 
name, David Kakkaua, suggests missionary intervention. 
This person might hdy rank with Cetewayo of African 
fame^pnd Queen Kapiolani is as much an independent 
severe^ as is the wife of the gentleman who owns the 
Scilly Islands. American adventurers have not hitherto been 
b(|tcli. competent to grant patents of acknowledged royalty 
to|Aeir converted clients. The Lord Chamberlain mighl^ 
have ascertained from the United States minister, in 
wbat style this lady received in America, which is far 
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more intimately connected mth Hawui than is Engknc^ 
In the States, if I have been rightiy informed, by an . 
American senator, she is treated like a private individt^ 
and no official notice is taken of her whatever, and I can 
assert from personal knowledge that her reception at the 
Court of St. James' has astonished Americans quite as 
much as Englishmen. It is only the other day that the 
Hawaian islanders were naked savages, with strongly marked 
cannibal propensities; and Her Majesty the Queen of 
Hawaii and the Princess Lilinokalani are still credited with 
a preference for raw over cooked fish. It is notorious that 
ro)ral personages of European houses were seriously annoyed 
at the position accorded to the dusky Hawaian in Court 
ceremonial, and it must not be a matter of surprise if the 
Indian princes shared the sentiment. If Hawaii and its 
late cannibal court disappeared beneath the waters of the 
Pacific the event would be regarded with supreme indiffer- 
ence by Englishmen. Yet the soi-disante queen of these 
obscure islands, whose whole revenue is far less than that of 
many English noblemen, is. given precedence over the 
illustrious princes of Hindostan, whose pedigr^ stretches 
through all historic times, and whose loyalty and goodwill 
are of the utmost importance to this empire. Can there be 
any doubt that if the Nizam of Hyderabad himself had been 
present at the Jubilee, the most powerful ruler in India ; or 
the Maharaja of Oudeypore, the most illustrious in descent, 
they would have been placed below these lately reclamed 
savages of the South Sea ? It should be clearly understood 
by the Court that the treatment of the Hawaian Quern, 
granting her royal honours, Court carriages, and British 
sentries, gave great and deep offence to the more important 
Indian chiefs ; and no prince of position will visit England 
with any satisfaction or security unless some assurance be 
given that so extraordinary an outrage on the senae of 
propriety and proportion will not be again commit||^. 
There are many dusky potentates in the regions of Central 
Africa or the islands of the Pacific who have not yet been 
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distinguished ,by royal favour, but :who are as deseridng o( it 
as the Queen of HawmL If they can be induced to don the 
garments of . civilization which missionary enterprise is doubt* 
lei^ preparing /or them, they will hasten to appear at a Court 
where they are welcomed in so undiscriminating a manner 
and placed on an equality with the crowned heads, of 
Europe. But it must be borne in mind that in this incident 
the Indian princes have no substantial grievance. The Queen . 
of Hawaii was g;iven precedence over all the princes' of the 
g^t European houses, reigning monarchs alone excepted, 
and the Indians had no right or reason to specially complain. 

The' question of the relative position of Indian chiefs 
and members of European royal families is much more 
difficult, and it is only necessary to say that it would be 
well for the Court of St James’ to revise its code of State 
etiquette and make it more in accord with both the changes 
in modem Europe and the new departure in India and in 
Asia generally, which is bringing the more important native 
rulers to England. With the petty Indian chiefs no heart* 
burning is likely to arise ; indeed, they invariably receive, 
like the Raja of Narsingarh last year, more attention than 
their rank and importance deserve ; but with those of the 
first class the case is difficult. They are not independent ; 
their foreign relations are under the strict control of the 
British Government, and one and all accept without qu js- 
tion or demur their honourable place as feudatories of the 
Crown, a position to which they do not think of objecting, 
for they have always been feudatory to some central 
authority and have never known the sweets and dangers 
of independence. But, in their internal affairs, the col- 
lection and expenditure of their revenues and the adminis- 
tration of their States, they are practically independent ; 
far more so than the minor states of Germany, which am 
subject to the general legislation of the Berlin Parliament 
and have to supply a fixed proportion of men to the 

I ^ 

in^ftefial army. No law of the Legislative Council of India 
runs in Native States, while the chiefs are generally .free 
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from any obligattpn to furn^ trooj^ ,pr t^fe. S<»ne 
contingents" are ^intained some iHbutfe wider/ 
ancient engagement, but this^is the exception 
rule. Such' being the case, and the great ^ not 
importance to our supremacy of the loyal co>operation of 
tile Indian chiefs being admitted, it would be well fw* the 
Lord Chamberlain to consider whether their rdative j^osi* 
tion gfud the minor princes of European houses shouljl 
be improved. They have no claim to rank with European 
royalties or their^mmediate relations, sons ^d brothei^; 
but there can be little hesi|j^tion in the mind of any his- 
torical or political student in assigning to the Haha^ja 
’of Kashmir or the Nizam of Hyderabad, or Oudeypore, or , 
Gwalior, a place higher than that of the Grand Dukes and 
Serene Highnesses who live and move and have thei/ 
being by permission of the Berlin Government, and the 
majority of whose States are insignificant in area, with a 
revenue less than that of an English nobleman of ,the 
second class. Within the German Empire there are only 
four States, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden, 
which would, according to Indian statistics, count as of the 
first class, though Hesse and Mecklenbuig-Schwerin might by 
courtesy be included. For purposes of comparison — although 
I readily allow that the comparative method is of small value 
in dealing with Oriental and Occidental States — ^we will place 
side by side the six most important members ^f the German 
Empire, and six of the most important Indian States : 
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The’^twenty-6ve subor^l^te States of GernlUny, inclu- 
Alsace and Loraine^ smaHer than either 

Hy<^j|W or Kashmir, 'vir]itie*they are ^^itainly not mtlfie 
ind^wmdeilt qf Imperial control. ' But rite mtyority of thilP 
princes whose territories make up the German Empire 
possess ^n an average less than a thousand squard miles of 
territory; while some, like Reuss and Schaumburg Lippe, 
sustain their ancestral dignities on the income they can 
raise from an area of 122 and 131 square miles with a 
popula^on smaller than that of a third-class English town. 

There are many other Indian prindipalities which, so 
far ds area and population are concerned, compare favour- 
ably with die more important German States. Oudeypore 
the most illustrious of all, the head of the Rajputs of 
Hittdostan, is twice as large as Saxony: Jodhpur, whose 
princes claim as ancient a- pedigree, is as large as Bavaria,' 
Saxqny, and Hesse together • Indore is larger than Wur- 
temburg: Pattiala, the head of the powerful Sikh States, 
is the same size as Baden; and Bhopal, the s^nd 
Muhamadan State in rank, is considerably more extensive. 
It will be at once conceded that the German Principalities 
have an excellent administration, while the native States 
have ordinarily a bad one : that the rich, cultivated, 
and manufacturing population of Central Europe is far 
in advance, in material prosperity, of the poor and un- 
instructed agricultural population of India: but the main 
facts governing the ordinary inoles of Court etiquette remain, 
that||he Indian princes are more independent and rule 
larger territories and more numerous subjects than their 
German contemporaries. 

It is not to be expected (hat the prescription and 
tradition which govern Court ceremonial can be hastily and 
without much deliberation put aside ; and for this reason 
our Indian visitors have little or no reasonable ground for 
complaint at the position assigned to them relative to 
European princes during the late festivities. AIT tihat 

here urged is that Court arrangements must show 
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themselves possessed of vitality and adapdvehess : an^ 
must alter vrith the changed conditions of the mod^ 
world. The present rules were framed when Engls^td waa* 
one of a group of European States the*nj.lers of whidi 
formed one royal family, creating their own laws of eti(]uette 
and ignoring all beyond the sacred circle. An occBskmal 
comet may have rushed, like the Shah of Persia, trough 
the official sky, throwing Lord Chamberlains into despair 
and paralysis, and probably receiving a far larger amount 
of honour than was his due. This certainly was the case 
with the Shah, who may call himself independent, but who 
is, in reality, less so than the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
is of infinitely greater importance to English interests, whose 
administration is far less barbarous, who receives a larger 
revenue, and rules over a more numerous population. 
The Court officials have not understood that the old 
conditions are passing away. . The East is wdcing from its 
long sleep of apathy, obstructiveness, and self-conceit Its 
people are realizing that it is in the West that they must- 
find the elixir vUa which is to transform their sluggish, 
inert population into active, industrious, and thriving com- 
munities. A significant symptom of this change was shown 
in the pages of this Review, in the article on the “ Awakening 
of China,” by Marquis Tseng, the late Chinese ambassador. 
Other signs were numerous at the Jubilee, where, as visitors 
or guests, were present Indian Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, 
and Thakurs^' Prince Komatsu of Japan, Prince Deva- 
wongse Varoprakar of Siam, and the Prince AbuJ^asir 
Mirsa of ‘ Persia. The royalties of Asia have thus 
found their way within the holy of holies, the enchanted 
enclosure fenced around with mediaeval tradition, which the 
royal personages of Europe have hitherto considered 
created and reserved for themselves alone. But they must 
not hope to retain this exclusive Paradise and it will 1» 
singularly inappropriate, for England, which is the . one 
world-Empire and before whose vast population and num- 
berless allied, friendly, and feudatory princes, even Russia 
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is insigniiicaat, to allow the royalties of* Asia to- ccmddler 
themselves slighted and ostracized when they visit in 
London the headquarters of the greatest of Asia^c 
sbvereigns. , „ 

It is so difficult for Englishmen unacquainted with India 
to under^nd the enormous difference which exists in the 
relative position of Indian princes, that it may be usefid to 
enumerate, in order, those who have this yean visited 
England. 

Tlys first in rank is the Guicowar of Baroda, whose 
health did not allow him to be present at the Jubilee, but 
who has lately arrived with his wife and a large following, 
after a prolonged tour in Switzerland and the Tyrol. He 
is the head of the Mahratta principalities, although he is 
not so important a factor in Indian politics as Maharaja 
Sindhia of Gwalior. He is a young man of much intelli- 
gence and pleasing manners,, with an unusual dislike for 
ceremony and pomp, and prefers to dress as an English 
T gentleman, and to avoid rather than court public attention. 
He administers his State with considerable success, and is 
quite able to hold his own on all questions which may be in 
dispute with the paramount Power. His brother, who is 
resident at an English university, shares his studious 
tast^. He is a prince of the first class, and the highest in 
rank of Indian rulers who have ever visited England. 

Second in order is Maharaja Holkar of Indore, also of 
Mahratta race. His father, a. man of some financial ability 
and still greater eccentricity, raised his State from a very 
impoverished condition to almost the first rank, though 
whether it will retain this position depends on the as yet 
unproved administrative capacity of the present chief. 
Many stories have been current of the dissatisfaction of 
Holkar with the arrangements made for his reception by 
the Court ; but there is reason to believe that his own bad 
temper was done to blame for any failure to derive pleasure 
or profit from his tour. His principal native followers found 
it impossible to tolerate his conduct, and refused to accom- 
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pany him back ^ !i|VMa. The adnuicui of poiidoo |pci.etyf 
which always oiGsrs a cordial welcome to foreUgnersi. 
tinction^were generally rt^telled, and the Mabaraia h^d^^lot 
a|}patibtly learned diat rank has ohljgadons 
sonal ease and amusement ; and that gende mhnnWs a;^ 
ggod breeding are expected of those who, with n9.p^SQnal 
claim to distinction beyond their rank and weidth, v^it 
strangeifCountries and claim the hospitality of foreign^ 

The Rao of Kutch, with his younger brother Ktdooba, 
represents an ancient and wealthy Rajput house,^thotigh 
without much political importance. His intelligence and 
good manners have secured him many friends, and there 
4^ be no doubt that his prolonged visit to England will be 
the source of much advantage to himself and hi^ peofde. 

The Maharaja of Kuch Behar is an exceedii^ly in* 
teresting personage, as representing the most complete 
specimen extant of the transformation of a Hindu nobleman 
into an English gentleman. He prefers Englishmen to « 
his own countrymen, and is unhappy in any but Englisls 
clothes. In all athletic pursuits, hunting, shooting, rackets, 
tennis, and dancing, he is (juite in the front rank, and as an 
all round sportsman it would take a very good Englishman 
to beat him. Although he' has certain conceded powers, 
judidal and otherwise, in his valuable estates, he is not a 
ntling prince, but a great landowner, and has no claim to 
b^ placed in the same category as the chiefs of Kutch .or 
Indore. 

The Thakurs of Morvi, limri, and Gondal may be 
bracketed together as belonging to the same class of Rajput 
noblemen, of good education and even culture, with valu- 
a]^le estates and small political importance. They have all , 
l^en received in English society with the greatest cordialhl^ 
and distinction. . 

Of the deputations representing the native St|tes, the 
first in rank is the Nawab Asman 'Jah, who was/ di|nii^,his 
visit to England, nominated Prime Minister'of the 
bad State by the Nizam. Many will remeih^,^f Salar 
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Jaf^« the disifiiguished Hyderabad ndhtster, when l!te va$ 
ht Eflgfatnd soffl^ years 1^, die most capable of all native 
statespien of this generation. On diis'" sudden dea|j^ Ids 
^n, isfl0 has taken the same name an^ who is now in 
sllplkld, was, most unwisdy, permitted* by Lord Ripon, in 
oppi^tion to the opinion of Mr. Cordery, the British Resi* 
d€nt» to succeed to his authority. The young man^W^ 
weak^d inexperienced; while his master, the Nizam, was** 
little more than a boy, and the inevitable result of the 
administration of a great State being entrusted to untriediji). 
hands — ^the blind leading the blind — soon followed, and Sir 
Salar Jang the second was dismissed. The new minister, 
Asman Jah, is an elderly gentleman, of pleasing address 
and flbme intelligence; though it is more than dqubtful 
whether he has the strength or capacity to dominate the 
std^y Hyderabad politics. 

Thp most striking figure in the deputations, and the 
man of highest family coihes next in Maharaj Sir Partab 
Singh, K.C.S.I., brother of the illustrious Chief of Jodhpur, 
a thoroughly good fellow, a first-rate sportsman, and a loyal 
gentleman.^ He and a young relation were frequently seen 
riding in the Park, and he won fresh laurels on more than 
one English racecourse. 

Kunwar Harman Singh, who is a Christian, as is his 
wife, the daughter of a well-known native missionary. Is 
the uncle of the present minor Raja of Kapurthalla ; an 
important Sikh State, which rendered excellent service 
during the mutiny, the then Raja Rundhir Singh, grand* 
father of the present chief, leading his troops in person to 
D^hi. 

The Maharaja of Bhurtpore, whose State adjoins the^ 
BHtish district of Agra, was also represented by a dpputa* 
iton. He is not of high family nor of much im'portancC 
poUticatty, and takes rank as a chie( of the second class. 

* If, hi concluding this article, it yrere asked what sugges- 
tk>i£i could be made to render arrangements for the recep- 
tion^ ehterOtinment, and treatment generally of Indian 
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princes more satisfactory, I would say that this important 
department should be placed more directly under the 
Politi^ Secretary at the India Office, who is no^ Sir 
Edward Bradford, V.C, K.C.S.I., an officer of great at^ 
varied experience in native States, who would be al4<> 
in communication with the Lord Chamberlain and the Court 
ojHcials, to regulate the due position and treatment of 
' Indian princes, not only with regard to European royalties 
and foreign powers like Her Majesty of Hawaii, but also 
inter se, which is at present the usual cause of offence. It 
is absurd to treat all Indian princes as of equal rank and 
consequence ; a great Maharaja and a petty Thakur, who 
are in reality separated by as great a distance as that which 
divides His Serenity of Reuss from the Emperor of 
Germany. But this certainly was a blot on Jubilee arrange- 
ments, and the Court, which can only obtain its inform^on 
from the India Office, did *not appear to have sufficient 
knowledge to differentiate. The*business was'in the hands 
of the political aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State, who 
had neither the authority and position, nor the political 
knowledge and experience of Indian princes and people 
to guide the Court officials aright. Lord Croiks, the 
Secretary of State, was most anxious to please the Indian 
visitors, and was kindness itself; but the duties of a 
Minister are too onerous to allow him leisure to master 
the intricacies of Indian etiquette. This requires the 
knowledge of an expert and the responsibility should 
rest with the Political Secretary, to whom in these matters 
the political aide-de-camp should be absolutely, and not 
only nominally, subordinate. 

The Chiefs of India should further be graded, as can 
easily .without offence be done, in distinct classes, promotion 
from one to the other being allowed for sufficient causey, 
and the procedure with, regard to each on all official occa* 
sions in England, should be strictly laid down, with the 
relative position of each class ^ith regard to Euro^n 
princes. This programme should be drawn Up in com- 
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mumcationwit^Uie Viceroy and tbe indian Foreign Office : 
although the Indian ]ineof |»ecedence should not be blindly 
fdlowed, as many decayed and ill<^overned States have, by; 
cu^om, retained far too high a place, while new or welt* 
administered States have not received sufficient rect^ition. 

.The question of precedence and etiquette is a very 
important one in India, though I do not think there is 
more ^slavish regard for trivial cermnonial in the JEast 
than the West, and the sooner doubtful questions are 
discussed and decided authoritatively the better. The 
great feudatories of the Grown, who fully appreciate the 
gracious regard of Her Majesty and the ^cordial sympathy 
of the English people, will then feel secure against the care* 
lessness or ignorance of subordinate officials, who should 
have no power to set aside or modify the rules which had 
been framed by the Secretary of State, the Viceroy, and 
the Lord Chamberlain. 



BURMAH; OUR GATE TO CHINA. 


TbEi» protracted disdrders in Burmah and the |feficit 
resulting from the military occupation have occasioined solw^ 
*mi^mngs among certain* of our political econ<MnistiS ^ 
a brief review of the present position smd future prospicts 
of that' country * will, I believe; show such pessimistic 
views to be altogether unfounded^ just as unfounded as 
were the views of those ^who in the early years of the 
annexation of ^e lower provinces pronounced our’^nh- 
quisition to be valueless, and strongly urged our ridding 
ourselves of a territory which in the past ten years has 
contributed over ;^ 8 , 000,000 surplus revenue to the Indian 
exchequer. « 

The recent outbreaks in Upper Burmah are of an 
altogether different character from the earlier insurreo 
tionary movement, and are due to a variety of causes 
which can and will be removed by a continued just and 
firm administration, which will forward the development 
of the country, thus evolving order and enabling l^|per 
Burmah not only to defray its expenses, but to prove'* 
highly remunerative. Considering the condition of 
country, however, when we took possession of it, it is 
unreasonable to expect a task which took us ten years to> 
accomplish in Lower Burmah to be completed inr 
Burmah, under much more difficult circumstanceSga ^ f ' 

cou|de of years. In dealing with Loy^ ^ure value ^1.11.1. 
made tile Ihistake of underestimat*^municatiQj|j*^^^^^| 
nj^lected to devdop the interna^ *^pened up 
was net until the country began 
and seanrity were established, the 

from tm resources. <It is ^ 
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be f<iis;otten m oar dealing^ w 3 tti the territory we have 
latdy aimexed. . * ' * 

The anneication of Vppet Burmah and its Shan States^ 
has itiereaiMxl qur Indian Empire by iSS.ooo square miles, 
an area one and^ half timea the size Great Britain and 
Irdandf or |wice the size Lower Burmah. United 
Burmah is equal to one-third of our Indian possessions out< 
side Burmah. Upper Burmah lies wedged in between hilly 
tablerJands and mountain ranges on the east; west, and 
north, lying on the west, China and the Burmese Shan * 
Stides on the east, and Tibet and various hill tribes on 
the north. Our late annexation has placed us at the gates 
of the rich western provinces of China. It has bn^n 
down Ihe barrier which lilocked our railway approach from 
the 1 iea and prevented the close connection of India and 
China, the two most populous empires in the world, 
occhpied by some seven hundred million inhabitants, or 
about half the population of the globe. The Chinese 
province of Yunnan, which neighbours Burmah, is rapidly 
recovering fiom the effects of the civil war and pest which 
in 1873 had reduced the population to some four millions. 
Its papulation is now probably some seventeen millions. 
Ssu^chuan has about seventy-two millions, so that between 
them these two provinces have nearly ninety million inhabi- 
tants. The population of the Burmese Shan States may 
be taken at three millions, that of the Siamese Shan 
States at two millions, white* that of Upper Burmah 
itself is probably not more than two millions. Only one 
hatf of Lower Burmah is culturable and only one-seventh 
of tiutf half is* at present under cultivation. Taking the 
pi:esent population of the lower province at four millions 
there is ample room in it for twenty-eight millions without 

f rer-cfowding. If w^ take the culturable area Of Upper 
Urmah and die Shan States as one-third their extent, 

X p. 

ihciy is room in plenty for an ino’ease of eighty millkms to 
dhaffreseat poptdmkm of United Burmah. This provides 
an'.adWtable absoibkig gioBnd for thai ever-growing; and 
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dense populations of India, and for the rapidly increasing 
populations bf South-western China. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Lower Burmah 
is the rapidity with which the population has grown. In 
1872 it only amounted to two'thirds of^ its amount in 
1884, having risen in twelve years from two and three- 
quarter millions to over four million souls. 

The inhabitants of our new territory comprise mainly 
Burmese and Shans, in fu'obably about equal proportions, 
while the country is bordered on the north and w;est by 
many Tibetan, Shan, and other tribes, and in Yunnan *by 
the Chinese, who are now streaming into that province from 
the over-populated province of Ssu-ohuan. This current of 
migration is now continuously setting southward and west- 
ward, and occupying the rich regions desolated by rebellions. 
In time the fertile lowlands of Burmah will certainly receive 
a large access of population ‘from this source— a most fm- 
portant consideration, for population is much wanted. 
Here it should be noted that the Yunnan Chinese are very 
different in character from the Cantonese and P'ukhienese 
who crowd into Lower Burmah, being more orderly and 
gentle in disposition, while the Tibetan and Shan tribes 
are akin to the Burmese, have a common religion, and 
would make admirable settlers. 

The Shans, probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races, are found as a fringe to both Upper and 
Lower Burmah, from the north-west by the north and east, 
extending along the length of our frontier from Assam far 
down into the hlalay Peninsula. The Shans are a cultivated 
and lettered people, free from caste, being -Buddhist, the 
most tolerant of non-Christian faiths. They are industrious 
and energetic, hospitable and frank towards strangers, eager 
for trade, and born petty traders ; lijfe the Burmese they 
spend money freely. They are found throughout Burmah 
and the Shan territory carrying their goods across the most ^ 
difficult regions. Their country has no navigable rivers, 
and as no roads exist, carts are nearly unknown. Thtt Shan 
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race forms a main ingredient in die population of S<wth- 
western China, and many of the hill trib^ bcMrdeiiag 
Tonquin, as well as the Siamese, are Shans. 

A few words may be said regarding the trade of Lower 
Burmah. Its increase has corresponded with the develop- 
ment of the country, and the progress made is all the 
more remarkable considering the small amount expended 
upon public works. The table giVen below, taken from 
the Burmese Administration Report, shows that some six 
millions sterling were absorbed in eight years by the 
Central Government out of a gross revenue of seventeen 
millions. This must be allowed to be an excessive contri- 
bution to India which, if spent on the development Of 
Burmah, would most likely have doubled its revenues. 


, STATEMENT SHOWING THE .DISPOSAL OF THE KEVENtJE 

OF BRITISH BURMAH. FOR EIGHT YEARS. 

1 

Years. 

* 

• 

(jross 

Gro-ss j Charges in 
Revenue. ; Civil 

Department. 

1 

1 

1 

Surplus in 
Civil 

Department. 

Net Public 
Works 
Exiieudi- 
ture. 

Net Surplu.s 
for 

Military 
Expendituic 
anil Share 
of the Cost 
of Central 
Govern- 
ment, 

Milihiry 

Expenses. 

K. 

Surulns 
avail.'ible for 
Central 
Govern - 
mem. 

1876- 1877 

1877- 1878 

1878- 1879 

1879- 1880 

1880- 1881 

1881- 1882 

1882- 1883 

1883- 1884 

1 

1 

£ ' £ 
1,766,102 704,941 

I.7+J.539 j 668,644 
*.909.915 1 755 . 0*8 
a.* 49)373 836,32a 

2,186,4^ ; 933.404 
2,478,316 1 967,103 

3.505.735 1 *.070,995 
3.639.657 j *.*44.054 

£ 

1,061,161 

*.075.895 

*.*54,697 

*. 3 * 3 . 05 * 

1,263,026 

*. 5 “» 4*3 

if 434 » 74 o 

*,495,603 

L 

170,013 

110,738 

163,407 

140,043 

3*7.383 

• 353 » 99 * 
401,441 
33*1406 

‘ 1 

c 

885,148 

» 965.157 

991,290 
X.I 73 i «>8 
X7O45.643 
! 1 . 157 , 4 ** 

1,033.299 
*,163,137 , 

£ 

3 * 3.339 

270,191 

272,341 

381,559 

361,623 

3 * 1,577 

274,656 

* 74,474 

£ 

601,809 

694,966 

718,949 

79*. 449 
684,020 
845 sff 4 S 
7 .*;b .643 
888,663 j 

. 1 

17.380,267 7,070,681 

*0,309,586 *,895,483 

i 

8 , 4 * 4,104 

2,439,760 

! 1 

1 5,984,344 1 


When we occupied Upper Burmah we found, owing to 
the misrule during the reign of the late King Theebaw, 
lawlessness and anarchy ruling everywhere and an organized 
^ system of dacoity, or gang-robbery, spread like a net- 
work over the country, in which the whole officialdoni 
was interested ; from the village thugyi, or hodman, to the 
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tmn, ,or governor ; from th<r tgoVtImor to i&e miaiscori at . 
MaodaUt](f Jjtha country possessed only^cilDeaitenr^Of^ciMS*' 
munic!atUt)<*«4]ie ilrrawaddi>-^the main branches, ^ ^biltd^^ 
win and Moo,> beii^ unnavigat^ for die greater paitof'tha', 
year. .There were no roads or bridges The ptijcadfHtl 
source of reyenue to the dacoits from first to last has hj||» 
derived from cattle lifting, the cattle being sold dr we 
riverine markets, or converted into hides for export* Not , 
only has dacoity thus decreased the number of cattle^ bot^ 
the military operations have necessarily aggravated; the 
difficulty. The result is that die existing number of catde 
is insufficient for the cultivation of the fields during the 
raihs and for transport purposes during the dry weather. 

^ Under ordinary circumstances we must expect for somp 
years to come a considerable amount of dacoity. But the 
present condition of the people is exceptional. They have 
in great part lost their old and only means of livelihood, 
and until that is restored to them we must expect not 
•only the ordinary dacoity incidental to Burman life, but 
that want will drive a considerable section of the people, 
ordinarily peaceable, order-loving folk, to find in dacoity 
a means of living. The task before us is to evolve 
and maintain order, and to develop the resources of the 
country. In order to accomplish this we must first give 
to the people, by layfhg down communications, the means 
of pipviding themselves with cattle and thus regaining thpeir* 
* sole means of existence. 

The patural resources of the country are as varied as 
its physical and climatic conditions. While Lower Burmah ' 
is mainly dependent upon rice, the whole delta being one 
vast rice-field, the upper country produces rice, sriiea^ 
maize, and other cereals, which are grown in many panis'iti 
large quantities. Tobacco is produced in Upper as 
as Lower Burmah, the native leaf being employeit"'falwosb 
cxdttrively in the manufacture of native c^aretteisC^ snmhMI^ 
by every one in the ‘^ntry. The castor-c^* jdant gtilft 
wild, but so far has not proved a success wheh 
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k fcniA^ ikm^c^ia'lkkfl^ 
cmi^rtaat of Kufmah, snd Hi dl« valley' olf'iiw 
Imiv^ and ChHuhnn. Th«^ Ititf H ntt dried tint 
-v^'^pidddi),'* kdowa to the Burmese as k^, kn article from 
"iriikH die king derived a revenue of some £9ofioo a year. 
Tfa^re i^ould be in Burmah a field for European enterprise 
m diev'ealtivation of tea, and many parts, particulai^^ die 
Shafi States, should be suitable for coffee Cotton is grown 
in various parts of Upper Burmah. Like the Bengal 
cotton it is short in staple, and goes to China almost exidu* 
sivdy. Indigo is cultivated for local use. Sesamum and 
ted, or gingdly seed, are largdy cultivated, and locally 
used for cooking and the toilet Wheat grain, beans, aftd 
j||^^f^rious Sinds are grown. Of forest products the . 
ino^lPhable are teak, cutch, and bamboo ; and there 
are many serviceable timbers used locally, which will 
certainly be exported before'long. Wood oils and resins 
amd india-rubber are plentiful, while stiklac is found in 
considerable quantity. # 

In mineral wealth the country is undoubtedly rich. The 
report of the Geological Survey now bdng made will be 
looked forward to with interest as little that is rdi&ble is 
as yet known on the subjept Of gold and silver mines 
nothing trustworthy is known. Gold-washing is practised 
in the Katha district below Bhamo and in the Salween, 
Chindwin, and their tributaries ; but most of the gold-leaf, 
so freely used on pagodas and images in Burmah, is im-^ 
.ported from China. Silver occurs in the Shan States at 
various places and in the upper valle)rs of the Irrawaddi, 
the silver lead ore being galena. Argentiferous ores like- 
wHa^occur in Yunnan and in the Kachin hills. Jade is 
fimn^in latge quantity in the Mogaung district, and about 
tilts bead-waters of the Chindwin and other upper >af!lu»its 
<j[ the Irrawaddi Mogaung supplies Burmah an^paH of 
with jade, but the chirf supplies %r the Chifla 
marH^ come from Karakash in Turkestan^ The stotie hds 
‘ btin},s GovemmeiW monopoly, the dealers being Chinese 
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merchants. The jade exported to Chhlaf'e' 4 ^ Lower ^irmah 
amount^ to ;;^7o,boo a year, while a good deat went 
Bhamo. It is almost speculative business, small, pieces of 
the finest quality fetching long prices while* blocks, whic^. 
are not to the liking of the Chinese connoisseur are alniost 
worthless. The most valuable kind is of a bright cleal« 
green resembling the emerald, a red and pale, pinkish 
variety being also much prized. Amber is found in the 
Hukung valley, and bought by Chinese and Shan mer^ 
chants, but not so far as is yet known in large quantity. 

The mining implements are of the rudest description. 
Platinum occurs with the gold in several districts, and is 
known to the Burmese as shuay pyoo or “ white gold.” Copper 
comes from Yunnan, copper ores being found near Momein 
and in the Shan States, where they are to a small extent 
smelted. Lead ores containing silver occur at several places 
in the Shan States and in Burmah. Iron is manufactured 
at various localities of the Shan States. In Yunnan iron is 
largely in use, and several suspension bridges over the largest 
riyCTS are made of iron. Much has been heard of the 
“ Ruby mines ” in Burmah, and great value was seemingly 
attached to them by the French. The system of mining is 
rude in the extreme and until the mines have been visited 
by the independent expert who is being sent there by the 
Secretary of State' it will be impossible to arrive at any 
estimate of their real value, but it is very doubtful in my 
opinion whether under. British administration they can be 
profitably worked by European agency. The most valuable 
of the Upper Burmah minerals is probably coal, found in 
quantity at (i) Thingadau, some seventy miles above Mam 
dalay, within a few miles of the river ; (2) Kal^, one hundred 
and fifty miles up the Chindwin River and three niiles.fmM 
the main stream ; (3) at Panlaung, with the most accessible: 
known' outcrop at Myittha near Hlaingdet ; (4)a]t s^eral 
places in the* Shan plateau. It is plentiful at! the Jbes6d‘» 
waters of the Chindwin and Irrawaddi and is worked oh 
the Indian side of the Patk^ range at Makum. . The coal 
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sources are bang insp«cte 4 l>y an (^cer of the Geok^gical 
Suryqr and will shortly be rqport^ on, when capitalists 
will doubtless come forward to work the die^^and it is^to 
bo hoped that the navigation on the Irrawaddi and the 
' r^lways may be worked by this local supply. Salt 
■is htanufactured at various places in Upper Burniah and 
Yunnan; but the European article has almost killed die 
native industry in Burmah. Petroleum is found principally 
, sa Yenangyoung and Pagan. The wells cover a consider- 
^ able area, are numerous, and have been worked for the last 
^ two thousand years, being probably the next oldest oil-wells 
in the world to those in Western China which are very 
similar in character. Owing to royalties, ignorance as to 
the manner of refining, and other causes the local petrdeum 
has not been able to compete successfully with American 
kerosine which is largely'sold in Burmah. A great future 
is probable for this industry if it is worked properly. Petro- 
leum occurs also at Muang Fang in the Shan State of 
Zimm^ (according to Mr. Hallett), and in North-east Assam. 

There seems to be reasonable ground to believe that 
some of these resources will prove of considerable com- ^ 
mercial value. The most important will probably be coal and 
petroleum which may prove of enormous value. It is of 
the' first importance to us to possess on the eastern side 
of our Indian Empire oil-fields, and there seem good pros- 
pects that in North-east Assam, Upper Burmah and its Shan 
States , we shall find such a supply as may place us in the 
position of a petroleum Power. In working the mines and 
other industries it is to be hoped that their exploitation will 
not be over-hampered with Government restrictions such 
as have proved so detrimental to similar undertakings in 
India* It is satisfactory to know that the oil industry has 
been left open to nil comers. The petroleum industry of 
Kus^ is the only one in that country in which absolute 
.. freedom from protection or control exists, and its progress^ 
dates from the day on which the Government abolished all 
privileges^ While the mineral wealth of Upper Burn^ is 
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likely to attrwt iflli ^ & ioil 

and riches of the foi^ &a£ the metb 

be foutid. UppeTdortnah & tnord geiM»^ 
hak k greater future before it thie Lower Bunhah. 
a s^ble and just government and a content^ and 
increasing population the devdopment of the cotatbyihdtt 
be rkpid, . V 

The wealth of Upper Burmah including its in 

Western China, the Shan States, and Siam, is incalciilaliitf« 
but it lies fallow at present fm* want of communications. Ih* 

, has been too commonly assumed that the annexation would 
be followed by complete order and an immediate and wide* 
•spread increase to our trade. Order will come and wealth 
will oertainly follow, but to ensure this we must laydown 
a network of communications over the n^w province, and 
extend our trade with China by a railway along ndwh 
trade will naturally flow. Without facilitating our com- 
munications we need expect no great extensbn of cmr 
commerce either in China, Burmah, or other parts of Indo- 
china. The laying down of a comprehensive system of 
rmlways and of feeder roads to open up the country to the 
railways and main river communication will involve a con- 
siderable outlay for some years to come, but the money 
thus invested will be richly repaid in Upper Burmah, piore 
amply than the capital expended in Lower Burmah has paid 
notwithstanding the gloomy prophecies of the pessimists 
who find it impossible to look forward a few years. 

In a recent communication to 7)^ TYw^s I noted tiiat 
every officer of standing, both civil and military, whom I 
met in Upper Buitnah was greatly impressed with, 
Value of the country and the necessity for commuDietfd<M^ 
Sir Frederick Roberts, the late Sir Herb^ Macphadijbd» 
Sir George White, Mr. Fryer— my •wn cominia^Qfhmir-' 
and Mr. Crosthwaite, the present Chief OmumsSbnlltt;* 
all considered them uigendy needed. ‘ ^ 

By a recent tel^oon vs learn that Mr. Croithviute baa prq;KMed to 
‘Government the sanction of a nilmjr svrrey’dip thf baaia^ ihe river 
Moo to Mogaung and thence to Bhamo, a moat pK^tct. 
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3ir Chaif«i Stauii latp OUef Commistiofiiq^ in 
mfmoctuidum dated |tt9979!i t$d 6 «mbodi^ 
vi«wft}cMa diKB question a n^way Tbnghoo to 
daJay* aufid fnom this document (wbieb ia to be found in 
l^hie-b)|cdc, Burmafa, Na i, 1887 ) 1 make the foBowing 
^extracts; 

* fc* 

^Cwrtt DOW ply on these routes fay devious tracts accosii tff^ldds, 
tbroHgh jangles, over stony uphuids, and through muddy streams. But 
^ tracts ate so rough and difficulty that cart-hire in those t^ons cones 
to dx and seven annas per ton per mile during the five months fiw i^icb 
' the tiadis are passable. During seven montlis the tracks are neatly 
passablsj carts, if they ply at all, carry light loads; and the cost of carriage 
<^es to something over one rupee per ton per mite. No doubt fhese 
rates would be reduced if good metalled and bridged roads were made , 
but sucSs iroads would cost about Rs. ia,ooo a mile, and even then mrt 
hire would come to about four annas per ton per mile. , . . 

** Concerning the advantages that would result to trade and agrkulture 
m Upper Burmah. ... It is not only the through traffic that wbuld be 
beUBfited* but the local traffic Would be indefinitely improved and extended* 
if* only cheapo certain, and rapid means of communication eidtted. For 
instancy the country around Wundvdn produces cotton, millet, and pulse, 
but no rice ; it gets its rice at great cost fiom Ningyan or YarUethin. 
Kyauksfa grows no cotton or pulse, but has an immense surplus of rice. 
tVith carriage at one anna a ton, instead of eight annas a ton, the transport 
of these staples would be greatly iadhtated and extended. But the greatest 
service wiridi the railway would do for trade would be the development of 
traffic with the Shan States. The Shans are an industrious, lightly taxed 
people, with a strong turn for trading of all lands. They are die chief 
customers for the large trade in English gbods to Mandalay. The popula* 
tion of the Shan country is not known, but it would be safe to say that 
X, 500,000 to 2,000,000 of Shans would draw their supplies from, and 
send thdr exportable goods to, stations on the Mandalay railway. The 
four chief passes from the Shan plateau have their mouths within ten or 
thirty-frve miles from the proposed line df rdlway. At present all the Shan 
mide comes to the Irrawaddy or to the Toungoo railway station on padc> 
buUocksj and the Mandalay railway would reduce the length of pack* 
bullock transport for all the Shan trade by about one hundred miles on the 
average. Hereaft^ we shall, doubtless, be able to make a cart-rOad on 

Ibc 8han plateau by one or othra of the passes. Already carts ply on 

Shan plateau for forty or fifty miles on each side of Nyaungywe and 
Xniewya; and it is said ^t in past years a few carts, lightly ^laden with 
adh blade their ifriy' to the ffiian plateau by the Pymdet pass opposite 
Rbdng^ By this pass, Inl^wa, the chief matt of the cis-lblvreen ^ESian 
{flateau, wffi be distant about twenty-five miles from the nearest nilAay 
Station on the pnfiosed hne^ 

'iThe political results of the openii^ of the railway at Mandalay woiild 
• be most i m port a m; both on Upper Biunnah and on die Sum Stttw In 
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Upper Bunnah great wueixsti of tbe peo^ ltaidl7t>e6eVe tliat tlt<» $tib'sli 
have conquered the country and haveoccufned Mandalay, wfa^ti^yiBOFe 
do not rddize that ve intend to stay and govern the c^nihtiy'id' hehulf 
of the Queen Empress. The efiect t>f opening a State railway th Mandtd^y 
on doubts of this kind would be conclusive. That the emplciyment^id . 
wages given on the railway would have an excellent efibct in pacifying the 
country and reconciling the people to English rule. In the ttaci through 
which the railway will pass, the villages have been honied by 'dacoils and' 
rebels, and the people generally have been upset and disturbed <by the 
anarchy of die past year. From November till March last there was 
practically no government at all in the region from Ningyan to KyaCilah ; 
and even now our troops and dvil officers have not made themselves felt 
in the tracts around the upper part of Section III. of the proposed line. 
The immediate effect on the people of having properly forded and pro- 
tected railway works opened over a considerable section of country would 
be very great ; the people would have work to do in the slack season 
money would be spent upon them ; and they would see material evidence 
of the interest taken in their country by the British Government. Of course 
these effects of the railway works would be only temporary, but they would 
come at a time when the presence of such influences is most desirable, for 
our present object is to get the people of these tracts to settle down, to find 
scope for their energies, and to get a living for their families by quiet wdrk. 
The lastiug effects of opening the railway on the people would be that they 
would travel to and fro ; they would understand the British power, the 
British system, and the British Government’s carefulness for the good of 
the people; and gradually they might become willing subjects of Her 
Gracious Majesty. 

" On the Shan States and the Shan population the effect of the railway 
would be to reconcile them to British supremacy by opening their country 
and trade to the outer world, and by bringing them in contact with British 
officers from whom they would learn that the Government does not wish 
to subvert their autonomy, to burden them with taxation, or to trouble 
them with regulations. The conduct of the Shan States and Shan people , 
is an unknown and an important factor in the Upper Burmah . problem. 
Hitherto they have as a nation kept aloof from Burmese pretend^, Bur- 
mese rebels, and Burmese dacoits, though occasional parties of Shan 
marauders have been in the ranks against us; and the Shan chiefs 
(Sawbwas) have sent letters expressive of friendliness to the British Govern- 
ment But if the Shans were to take active part against us, or to support 
any of the Burmese pretenders, they would be a formidable addition to oiir 
foes, for the Shans are a braver race and more amenable to disdp^;^ 
than the Burmese. Moreover, any Shan force that was defeated in^p - 
plains could take refuge in the fastnesses of their hills, whither it would W.. 
an ardjions tmd costly business to follow them. So far as the prppp^^ 
railway may help in keeping the Shans fnendly and in promoting oitf ooj^v; 
munications with them, it will do much political good.” . . 

Again in a supplementary memorandam dated July 31, 

X 886, Sir Charles vnites : — 
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It is quite true roads are greatly .needed in Vpipa. Bumtah. 
Outside a few to^vns and villages there is .uota .iiiile of made^toad ,<W a 
single bridge, ^ut the roads that are wanted ore cross roads to tlie . 
Irrawaddy River, or to some other main line of communication, vdierehy 
produce can be carried to the seaboard and English goods can be trans- 
ported into the interior. For the central and western districts the Ii^waddy 
River constitutes an excellent commercial artery. But along the base of 
the Shan hills there is a great land-locked tract, distant one hundred to 
sixty miles from the Irrawaddy, and separated from that river by the broken, 
upland country which forms the contmuation of the.Bcgu Yoma hills, and 
which culminates in the Popa peak, over 4,000 feet above the sea. Ai^ 
present very little suqtlus produce gets across to the river from this tract, 
and vast areas of fertile land that might be cultivated are left untiled 
because there ik no outlet for the produce.” 

What is said hfere regarding the eastern district applies, 
though ^ith perhaps not quite so much force, to several of 
the western districts, the Chindwin, the Upper Moo, and 
the^ districts north-west of Bhamo, where extensive land- 
locked belts of fertile country occur, cut off in exactly the 
same way as the eastern tract of which Sir Charles speaks. 

The whole question of communications in Eastern 
Burmah is well summed up in a despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, dated Simla, 
September 20, 1886, from which I quote the following 
extracts, as it could not be better expressed than in the 
language of Lord Dufferin : — 

(* 

*'Your lordship will perceive from a perusal of Sir Charles Bernard’s 
notes that the construction of the proposed railway is practically an 
administrative necessity, owing to the physical configuration of the 
country, by which the entire eastern section of the province is cut off from 
communication mth the great arterial line of the Irrawaddy River, which 
serves as the highway of trade and base of military operations for the 
Western and Central districts. A well-devised system of comparatively 
$h(^ and cheap roads to connect the more inland towns and.yilkges of 
tftese naturally favoured districts with those on the banks of the main 
stream or of its navigable afffuents will suffice to give easy acbess to then^ 
at. ail keasons and afford every necessaiy administrative and commercial 
, fiidflity ^ many years to come. The transport by cart of bulky tiountry 
produce is always costly, but short leads to points where water carriage is 
av^ble add but little to the aggr^te cost of conveyance from the place 
of production to final destination, and under no conditions afe they evef 
idtogether avoidable. Military operations of which the scope doeS not 
ext^d much above an ordinary day’s march from a river base can iihoreover 
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alwttys be execnted irith »pt<}i^ and Utejr e»ti^ wf^efl^^yivpinipt qu 
uccoiiiaAothmdwauffOtt{(xih»Cfiti^ * *Ky , 

*'l!te caieof the Eattera dieidcts lyiag betwejbi the^wSr^iinl libe 
Yoitm tange is however ^uite di^nent* this 
Me hundred and fifty miles long with an average br^addi of atMtait 4^ 
nules^ is for all practical purposes landlocked and posseases no nettrsl 
line ^ through communication or outlet for its prodUca A ooqtideiialile 
portion^ it is fairiy populous and well cultivated,, and tiie only to 4^9 

extension of cultivation is the difficulty of canyic^ the |R»tace to ^ 
profitable market The cart trades across the broken upland oouMtiy yddotb , 
separates it ftom the Irrawaddy are few and bad, and the distanee^fo be 
traversed before water carnage can be obtained vanes ftom ^ity to one 
hundred miles. Owing to the long land march required to gain access to 
the heart of this tract whichever way it is approached, tBe movemMt of 
troops is a costly and tedious matter, and the position of our gaitismu on 
, the Shan border, cut off as they are from all possil^ty of speedy rdinfoece* 
ment in cases of emetgpncy, a source of anxiety, ^he difficulty of acoesl^ 
and the slowness with which military movements have necessarily to be 
executed, are moreover calculated to dispose the people to tuibulence^ and 
as a consequence to seriously retard the work of pacification. 

“ Whetoer we connect these isolated districts with the great highway of 
the Irrawaddy at three or more points by cross roads perpendicuto to the 
general course of that nver, or with the river on the north at Mandalay 
and with the railway on the south at Toungoo by a trunk road traversing 
it from end to end, the cost will practically be the same, viz., about thirty 
lacs in either case without bridges over the prinapal streams. Bqt to 
effectually opeh out the tract by roads alone, so far as it can be opened by 
means of toads only, would m our opinion require the construction both 
the cross and the longitudinal roads, involving an outlay of not less than 
sixty lacs, and for this sum we should obtain about five hundred mQes qf 
roo^ with the principal streams unbndged. Some sections of the cross 
roads would necessarily have to run through wild and ruggdd country 
involving stiff inclines and heavy haulage. With the help of sudi a system 
of longitudinal and transverse roads reinforcements and suppltps coil&d 
probaU/be made to reach Yemethen, the heart of these districts, in about 


ten days after despatch, from either extremity of the trunk line or fi»m & 
point on the nver base along one of the transverse routes, provided the 
necessary transport could be immediately collected and made availsjUe for 
the use of the expeditionary troops. But with tUll help of a raQwty tbO 
time tequired to reach Yemethen would be scarcely as manyhoun^ and 


delays need be apprehended on the score of transport. , , 

“We must, however, explain that the above figures are Sir C. 
on the basis of an average of Bs. t3,eoo per mUe, which appears to IM. IA 
be vefjr krtv. 

“Ba regards the development of trade* and agriculture^ niilto 
upon as a most important fiictor for the success of any sdieme Sai ibe 
settlement of the province, we have no hesitation in aocqitiiW w C* 
Bernard's views as to the inadequacy of roads alone to proiuoo aitya^uked, 
effect upon rither, so fiir as the l^em districts ato [ In p 

country so naturally fiertile as Bunnah it reqnirM b<l|3itti0 dl@n to obtab* 
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frcrtn'tbetKAMffidtiQlr fi»oAfotlwDee<is’^>(iiH»p20]^ Vidtbe ' 

of A rea^ inji teunmcMtive mvlcet for ’1^ p(o4acts of iu Ubow is 
neaeaaaiy idf WiKe a p1easttre*loviqg tace, tiot too {sraoe to pl^osl?'' 
eaettiof^ Utoutlb kea> tiadets ^s)i6re a finr profit is attalnabiki^ to ae^ 
doMi 4 fi ttio psseefitl occupstioiw of agricuHoie and conttnerce. 

A'nMaajr while under construction would provide ample «a^)ojv»eat 
feet the labbaring classes, and the influx of money into the distti^yi^d 
an impetus to production and trader which the focilities by jt, 

' oh openiiw would subsequently foster and enlarge. 

"Sj^MSarles Bernard shows conclusively to our minds that no system Of 
road eonununication which it is possible for us to make will Mng the 
districts along the SIuui border within reach of a profitable marlott for t^eir 
{Aoduce. The distances to be traversed and consequently the cost of 
transit by cart srill be too great to allow of the necessary margin for profit 
in competHion with the produce of more fiivouted localities. The State 
cannot find continuous employmeitt for a population wluch has no incen* 
tive to work in its own interest^ and, laddng Employment of a sufficiently 
lucrative character to keep the masses occupied and content^ civil adminis* 
ttfition would we fear be impossible without the constant presenoe and 
sufq^ioit of a large military garrison scattered in strong detachments ot*er 
the foee at the country, and maintained at a cost far beyond the capabili* 
ties of the provincial finances to bear. • 

"A railway to coimect Mandalay with Toungoo may therefore, on the 
grounds above set forth, be looked upon as a necessity of cconmnical 
administration; that its construction would greatly contribute to the 
strength of our military position in the province, and more especially in its 
eastern and least accessible districts, we have already pointed out; and we 
maydso add that from a political point of view the effect of opening a rail* 
way to Mandalay cannot fail to be most important both on Upper Buimah 
and on the Shan States bordering i^ by removing conclusively all doubts as 
to the conquest of the country and os to its having been finally annexed, 
fiicts Which have not yet been ^ly realized by a considerable proportUm of 
thejiec^. 'Ibat as a commercial undertaking it would ultimately prove 
a dedded^auccess, we have the experience of the railways already made 
and worldly in this province, under almost precisely similar conditions, 
to'jostify us in confidently predicting. Ibe initial cost of a railway would, 
indeei^ be ftom six to seven times as great as that of a trunk road of the 
sapt 4 let^l^ or from threo to four times that of a combination of cross and 
trunk lines of road, but the capital sunk in its construedon wou|d in a 
short rime give a return exceeding the interest charges on it ; .iraereas 
the 9^ midtttenance expenses of a road system would represent capitar 
^lirifd'aum 'fully 50 per cent, greater than its first cost. The ttaiffif thrown 
by'^ extension tm the Toungoo Rangoon Section would also be a 
0^ dtmsiderable revenue with wluch the extension may fiiiriy be 
eiil^ed «i mffirect profits. The railway would thus not only be self- 
stistaintfig^ but contritote from its excess profits towards the up-l^p of the 
ifiao^ iridih must hereafto: be ntode to supplement and feed iv bmidea 
bdn|E p imUtniaent fbr the pacifidatimi and devdopment of the durtnmfi 
w||u|)^ Ipqe^^ u any qrstem of looda however perfect?* 

* * ' a / A*. 
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^ ' Thdt in a system df communication^ spn^d over ^e 

western as well as easterii districts, we shouM the most 
efficient means of reassuring the people, and % promorihg 
the pacification and development of the country, cannot be 
doubted. Thepolicy indicated has always proved so siicc^- 
ful in political and commercial residts, and as a nation w$ 
have had so many examples of its advanta^, it 
seems singular that any advocacy of its efficacy should be 
required. If we are not satisfied with past history which 
tells us how the Romans always laid down roads as the 
first essential of a newly-conquered country, and how General 
Wade pacified the Highlands by the same means, we can 
turn to modern events in the expansion of Russia, the other 
great European Power in Asia. The Caucasus was never 
pacified until it was intersected by roads, laid down by 
orders of Prince Warontsoff. But the total pacification of 
Turkmenia, due to the Transcaspian railway, is the most 
striking illustration of the value of communications as a 
pacifying agent in a country presenting many difficulties. 
The Russians inflict punishment upon insurrectionary 
tribes in the shape of compulsory construction of roads 
at their own cost, as in the ease of the tribesmen who 
revolted in 1877 and joined the Turks. 

The Chinese likewise understand the value of com- 
munications in a new country, and at the present time are 
busily engaged in Formosa in laying down roads and rail- 
ways. The present chief officer of the civil administration 
there has recently secured the subjection of a large number 
of tribes by means of roads, hemming them in, and creat- 
ing a system of communications valuable for administrative 
and commercial purposes. These are now being followed * 
by railways. 

The French in Tonquin are also awake to thife 
mount necessity for communications. A recent nuihber of » 
the Journal Officicl contained the report transmitted to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Commission on 
Tonquin railways. This report contains a*i able in?niWof > 
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the information necessaiy for comingf to a decision upon 
the qaestion of railways, and lays down three lines as a 
network of the first importance, namely— 

j[. Hanoi ta the sea at Port Courbet, vid Kwangyen. 

, 2. Hanoi to Yunnan frontier, via Vietri and Laokai. 

3. Bacninh to Kwangsi, %>i& Langson. 

Two other lines are projected, one to the Laos country 
with Luang Prabang or else Ssumao as its terminus, and 
the other to Annam. 

Those to be commenced first are (i) the sea-line, and (2) 
the first section of the Yunnan line. 

These lines are being laid down not merely for political, 
administrative, and military reasons, but in order to satisfy 
industrial and commercial interests. 

It is pointed out in the report quoted that all the 
nations of Europe have been seeking for the last half- 
century to penetrate that vast market which is now 
hemmed in on all sides : by Russia on the north, by the 
maritime Powers on the east, by P* ranee on the south, and 
Britain on the south-west — along the length of its Burmese 
frontier. It is the neighbourhood to this vast market of 
some ^00 million inhabitants and unexpioited natural 
riches which has stimulated the P'rench more than any 
intention to develop the country itself, and thus increase 
within Tonquin the importance of a market where French 
industries will find openings for their products, under con- 
ditions more favourable than* the products of other 
nations. 

The Langson line is designed to reach the piarketa of 
Kwangsi and part of Kwangtung. I have recently indicated 
• in The Times how our interests in that quarter can be safe- 
guarded, -namely, by the opening of Wu-chau on the Canton 
^ Riyer as a treaty port, and the creation of a railway line from 
, the port of Pakhoi on the Tonquin Gulf to Nanning, the 
most important trade centre on the Canton River. 

. ^s regaid Yunnan, the Hanoi-Laokai line seeks to gain 
the trade of that province. It is however in the no^, 
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near Ssu-diuan, and to die south-weat tQitranjb die $ban 
country that the richest and most populated p^J^of Yutnum 
ant toundL The French report coaifease^ richer 

oovittry lies on the side of Burpiah m the Shan ccmi^i^^her 
longingito usr through which the line long ago fuojecfM 
Mr. Hallett and myself would run, and that the 
towards Tonquin is more wfld and less opened up. 

Regarding the Yunnan line the report says : 

"The trace of the line from the delta to Yunnan it iroiild shon twist 
coincide with the great natural route of the Red River, die most easr^ the 
best known, the most isequented. The insufficiency of the water com 
munkations bemg granted, as we have said, being ^ngerous, uncertain, 
and intermittent, in both senses slow and ruinous in dieascen^ it is neces* 
sary to provide the construction of an iron road by Vietri (on the left bank 
of tbeSongkoiX Than-Qoan, and Bao-Ha to Laokai as terminus; wfth 
Manhao^ Mont/e^ Kaiboa as the first objective; later with the prmci{dl 
centres of Yunnan, and a part of Ssu-chuan as the ulterior objective ,^s 
line diould traverse Yunnan through the centre, and dram the gieater part 

? [ the currents (of trade) which tend to disperse; on one side by the 
iongtre and the Sikiang (Canton River) towards the ports of Shan|httU 
Canton Hong Kong and Pakhoi upon the China Seas ; on the other side 
by the Mbkong, the Salween, the Irrawaddi, and even the Brahmaputra, 
towards the ports of the Gulf of Bengal . . . |t> execution may prove 
fruitful if the comraerdal currents of Yunnan follow their tradidontd ten- 
dencies, and are not diverted by any artificial obstacle." 

The " artificial obstacle ” referred to, it i$ nee<%$s to 
say, is the construction of a railway from Burmah to 
China. 

In the report the commission draw attention totite va 4 ue 
of **le Laos,” by which they mean the Shan country, and 
it i$ necessary for u$, but more especially for the Siamese^ 
to note carefully what they think on the subject 1 
therefore quote in e^^nso the following pass^et "To 
the basin of the middle Mekong corresponds" Lids 
(the Shan country), a vast undulating plateap,- of a su^* 
ciently high altitude, covered with forests, whim ftift 
the essentials of our climates. These countries 
explored, seem destined to become^ thanks to tl^ 
conditions aqd to their geografduca) situatioiit of 

Eiflropean colonisation, the necessarttidtioAi hetireen 
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India and Ch}n4 'Luanjg Pmbai^>iajparttcufl^»wo»l|i$6m 
called t^p(« tnplay a {ff«|iond<d^di^ ^ " 

Aa as i88s I drew attaation to the import* 

«noe attaiShed to Luang Prabang by the French and Ihe 
va}^ die p<»idon, and showed that the Frencit twoidd 
edbteach bn Luang Prsdmg as soon as posdble^t^Whit jdte 
occupaldon of Tonquln. As a strategical position it lb bf 
the h%hest importance, and any one who holds Luang 
Prabapg practically commands the Mekong valley basin 
lying between it and Cambodia, or more than half of the 
Siamese dominions, a circumstance that should be of con- 
siderable interest to the Siamese., The views of the French 
commission derive an additional and special interest from 
the' fact that some months ago a band of Hors^ Chinese 
freot^ers from the Yunnan-Tonquin frontier, occupied 
ana destroyed the place, 'and a joW Franoo-Siamese 
mission is about to proceed to* Luang Prabang to inquiHI 
into matters connected therewith. It may be found neces- 
sary by the French at any time to pursue these evil-doers, 
and once at Luang Prabang the French are not unlikely to 
find powerful reasons to compel them to remain in a place 
enjoying such numerous and imried advantages. 

I have shown what the opinions of Sir Charles Bernard 
and Lord Dufiferin are as regards internal communicadons ; 
and the Government of India has put on record its opinion 
of the value of railways in Burmah in the fdbwing passage 
(Report ou East Indian Railway communications of the 

i. Houeeof Commons Committee of 1884) : 

% 

** The §twit iinancia] success of the Rangoon-Prome Railway— *a 
ct» altaosl-uoprecedented in railway construction in India*— has demon- 
strated railways in Burmah will, on account of the ente(|nising 
chsMtctcac of the ^ple and the gemt undeveloped wealth of the countiy, 
apfonb^ l^ve laige indirect returns in land, customs, and forest revenu^ 
within a very short period after being opened to a fiur 
p^bente^e Of net income on their capital cost,” 

* . M ngardn ibe trade ot *South*>westem <|bina» b bsifl 
hMBtWwfa been die object of the British cojoiiaiMMAtf} 

«9 
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communities tor the past fifty years to expand our com- 
merce in that region. As far back as 1829 William 
Bentin'ck, and in 1836 Lord Auckland inte^ted them- 
selves in the question of opening communibation 'with*die 
Shan States and South-western China. In 1861 Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of Burmahi recom- 
mended the sanction of a survey to Kiang' Hung ; and in 
1866 Lord Salisbury, then Viscount Cranborne, acknow- 
ledging the great importance of the question, sanctioned 
a railway survey to China which however was not carried 
out, and In 1874 once more sanctioned a survey to Kiang 
Hung or some point near it, to use his own words, “ both 
in the interests of England and British Burmah.” ^In 
1869 the Duke of Argyll sanctioned a survey between 
Tonghoo and Kiang Hung, if it could be carried out 
without political complications or undue expenditure. No 
survey, however, was executed beyond our boundary until 
in 1883 I organized an exploration-survey with the- aid of 
several leading Chambers of Commerce and the Straits 
Government, then under the able .administration of - Sir 
Frederick Weld, which, in my unavoidable absence on a 
mission to China, was carried'<but by my friend and colleague 
Mr. Holt Hallett) who from first to last has worked with me 
on this scheme without remuneration. Mr. Crosthwaite, 
the present Chief Commissioner, in 1883 urged the 
Government of India to construct the first section of the 
line for the connection of Maulmain with Rangoon, so as 
to form the base of a Burmah-China railway. 

It is eminently satisfactory to note that the treaty lately 
concluded provides that both England and China 
“ protect and encourage trade between China and Bfirmah,” 
and arranges for a delimitation commission to define the 
frontier between Yunnan and Burmah. It is to hope^. 
that advantage will be taken of the opportunity to have* a 
study made of the features of the British Shan coiintiy 
intervening between Burmah and China. ; ' { 

Burmah, we must remember, is our gate to China/and 
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tlierefore our north-eastern frontier is of 'vastly greater 
commercial importance to us than our north-western one. 
Compare ^e two for a second. On ^he latter the rail- 
«ways are mairfly strategic and political, hardly in any sense 
meant to attain any commercial object; they are purely 
defensive, and lead to barren regions. On the forriier we 
move towards a friendly and peaceful Power, offering us 
new markets, with well-founded hopes of vast future 
expansion. The opening of such markets must lead to an 
enormous development of our mutual trade. 

Three great Powers now divide the greater part of 
Asia between them — Britain, China, and Russia. With 
268,000,000 Asiatic fellow subjects in India, we are as much 
an Asiatic as a European Power. Russia makes rapid 
advances with her railways and is thus spreading her power 
commercially and politically in Asia. .With the Russian 
line from the Caucasus and the Caspian gradually extending 
to our Indian frontier, and from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf, with a Trans- Asiatic line being extended through 
Siberia to Vladivostock, skirting the frontier of China’s 
northern possessions, Russia is wisely connecting Central 
Russia with the two extremes of her possessions, and 
placing herself in a position of great advantage with 
respect to China and India (and therefore Britain), the two 
other great Asiatic Powers, and all countries bordering 
India. 

The vast importance to this country of closer relations 
with China not only from commercial but political con- 
siderations has - in the last few years groyn greatly 
on the nation. China has recently undergone great 
changes, has passed through a silent revolution which has 
worked a profound change in her public system and 
^endowed her with new sources of strength. The idea of 
an alliance between Britain and China has its foundations 
in;. the actual circumstances of the two empires. Rus»a 
is an aggressive Power, while China and Britain are esseft* 
iially commercial and peaceful, though both can fight when 
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necessary. With sudi7iC»minon th« fun* 

damente^ material interests of boA are tmtted. The 
cokmon interest becomes plainer year by year, and die 
union seems somewhat slow, it will be none' the less 
for that. The alliance between Britain and Chiri^ k A 
growing necessity, and can and should be cemented by 
friendly relations and inter-communications. With suck 
an alliance fear of further Russian aggression would iQgase» 
It would be the best guarantee for the preservation of the 
interests and extension of the commerce of the two empires 
as well as for the peace of Asia. ^ 

I have shown that Upper Burmah, our newly-annexed' 
territory, adds to our Indian Empire an area one and a 
half times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
population of some five millions — a country of vast and 
varied resources in climate, soil, forests, and mineral wealth, 
especially coal and petroleum. By its possession we have 
gained a gate to China for the use of the mother country 
and India, and if we choose can now connect by railway 
India and China, the two most populous empire in the 
world. The three Chinese provinces nearest to Burmah, 
rich land-locked markets, contain about one hundred milliott 
inhabitants, or a greater population than our immediate 
neighbours, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark combined. We now border Yunnan, the rich 
Soudi-west Province of China, which is rapidly recovering 
its former population and prosperity. With immtgiadon 
setting steadily westwards and southwards from the densely-* 
populated gentral provinces of China, if we facilitate com- 
munications, the stream which is filling Yunnan will How 
into the fertile lands of the Shan plateau and Burmah, 
thus supplying a great want, population. Railways and 
roads are required for the pacification of ' the cq^tiyt M|| 
wdl as for the promotion of its prosperity and the mealkm 
of an important market for our merchandisei Ofrifig^ 
the delay in opening the country the pacificariod of iWer 
Burmali took ten years to complete, and that eottdtty was 
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at the time pronounced an eai;l^mbrance, which 'iifvMd 
never p$iy its expenses. Yet it l^^gan to pay as sooA as 
the communications were taken in hand* and during the 
'*Ia^ 'ten yeAri has paid into the Indian exchequer, alter 
dciimyii^ all its expenses, over eight millions steriing, 
damdy, one>-third of its gross revenues. The priblem 
before us is much the same in Upper Burmah as it was 
in the lower province. Upper Burmah will not be fully 
^bcihed, nor will its great potential wealth be made avail- 
able, until we open the country by a network of communi- 
cations. The value of railways, the superiority of the 
shovel over the sword, as an agent of pacification, has been 
shown ; and the opinions of Sir Herbert Maepherson, Sir 
Charles Bernard, and Lord Dulferin in favour of the con- 
struction of railways in the country have been quoted, 
while the Government of India considers that Burmese 

f 

railways are certain to become rapidly remunerative, both 
directly and indirectly. We have now formidable rivals 
for the trade of China both on its sea-board where we 
must compete with America and the leading nations of 
Europe, in the north with Russi.i, and on the south and 
south-west with France. Russia is extending her railway 
system to the north of China, while France is abput to 
lay down two separate lines for the purposp of tapping the 
trade of South-east and South-west China respectively, 
whHe a third line is designed later to compete against us 
in the British and Siamese Slian States. With ever- 
increasing competition of our foreign rivals, with hostile 
tariffs hampering and threatening to stifle our trade in Europe 
and America, and with our Colonies turning into manufac- 
tutmg powers, new markets are becoming an absolute neCes- 
rity for Britain. Lord William Bentinck in 1829, and Lord 
|[iticldattd in 1836 interested themselves in the question of 
'openfog communications with China; as far back as 1861 
Sir.Arritur Fhayre advocated the connection of Burmah * 
apd China by laiiway ; Lord Salisbury in 1866 and again in 
1875 CMrdered a survey for the railway to be made ; and the 
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l^ukc of Ai^ll once more in 1869. But it was left to the 
enterprise of private individuals, backed by tl\e support of 
the mercantile community and the Government of Singa- 
pore, to undertake and execute the survey over the greater 
portion of its length. We have now an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity of reaching the markets of Southern and Western 
China, and of commercially cementing our relations with 
the other Peace-Power of Asia, by the extension of our 
railway system to Ssumao, the south-west gate to China. 
Exploration after exploration has proved that the most 
pnicticable route is the one traced by Mr. Holt Hallett 
and myself after five years’ study of the question and 
services rendered gratuitously to the country, both in the 
field and at home. It is to be hoped th;it this railway, so 
vital for the extension of our commerce, will be undertaken 
without delay. 

Am init.vT.1) K. Coiquiioun. 
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WARREN HASTINGS IN BENARES, 1781. 

The writer of the letter which is appended to this paper, 
though young in the service of India, was Persian inter- 
preter to the Governor-General, and in that capacity 
accompanied him on his memorable visit to Benares in 
1781 when he so nearly fell a victim to the insurrection 
which broke out at that city. Mr. Colebrooke’s narrative 
gives no facts that were not recorded at the time, but it 
describes clearly the circumstances under which the col- 
lision occurred, and which at the time of Warren Hastings’ 
trial were a matter of controversy. It also shows how com- 
plete was the isolation of the Governor-General in his 
perilous situation, from which he was only extricated by the 
independent action of officers in the command of the military 
stations at Allahabad and Cawnporc. 

The Benares adventure was one of the most noticeably, 
episodes in the career of Hastings. His treatment of the 
Raja formed the subject of the first charge on which he was 
impeached before the House of Lords, and was that which 
decided Pitt to abandon the defence of his public acts and 
vote for his impeachment. Hastings' conduct in regard to 
this prince has been severely condemned by two great 
writers whose opinion will long continue to sway the judg- 
ment of their countrymen, Mill and Macaulay, the latter of 
whom describes the transaction as a deliberate act of 
plunder of an unoffending vassal of the British Government 
to meet the pressing ^ants of the State, and in part 
prompted by feelings of revenge for the conduct of Cheit 
Sing three years before in making a demonstration in 
favour of Hastings' enemies in Calcutta at a crisis of his 
career. This is a harsh and I think unjust judgment. 
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and in contrast #Ith the impartial esddjate^^ Hasl^s|;s’ 
character lat the close of hfacaiik^s adnUrs^ of 

his career, ** Those/’ he says, who look on hb dmltpictier 
without favour or malevolence will pronounce tha^ in the 
two gieat elements of all social virtues — in respe^ of thd 
rights of others, and in sympathy for thesufiPerii^ of others 
— he was deficient. *His principles were somewhat laa.- His 
heart was somewhat hard. But while we cannot with truth 
describe him as a righteous or merciful ruler, we caiMOt 
regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his 
intellect, his rare talents for command, for administration 
and for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable 
poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, his 
noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by either.” 

In applying this estimate of the character of a 
great man to individual acts he is led by the love of effect 
to draw a coloured and distorted picture of several of 
these tran^ctions, and in none more so than with regard 
to Benares. That Hastings on this occasion at least pro> 
ceeded on defensible grounds, and that his treatment of the 
Raja though severe admits of vindication will appear from 
a short review of this chapter of Indian history. 

When the East India Company first took part in the 
affairs of Hindustan, they found the Raja of Benares in the 
enjoyment of a large jlKncipality which he held under the 
Vizier of Oude, to which prince he paid a tribute of some 
twenty-three lacs of rupees. The family was of recent 
origin ; the province was in the time of Akbar part of the 
subah of Allahabad, and in the time of Aurunzibe was 
united to Oude. Mansa Ram, the grandfather, of Clteit 
Sing, who was dispossessed by Warren Hastings, was the ' 
zemindar of a small territory, and^promoted to be Ami) or 
Governor of Benares, and having obtaihed a f^man cS Raja 
from Mahommed Shah of Delhi, aspired to take a part in 
the confusion of the times. His tenure did not differ from 
that of the other great zemindars of Bengal and Befe%r. He 
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exprcised,civU and criminal Jurisdiction^ except for capital 
«eateiM^ id Hts territpiy, and maintained a considerable 
force. During the war of 1 764, his son» Bulwant Sing, took 
part mth the JBngUsh against the Visier, and rendered such 
'^j^rriceathat an express stipulation was made in his favour 
in the treaty at the close of the war. This was renewed in 
1770 on tlie death of the then reigning Raja Bulwant Sing, 
the British Government again stepping forward to compel 
the Vizier to confirm the succession of Cheit Sing, the son of 
the late prince, and resisting all attempts on the part of the 
Vizier to increase the revenue demanded from the zemin- 
dary. The connection between the British Government and 
Cheit Sing was finally established in 1775 by the cession of 
^11 the rights of the Vi/ier to the East India Company. 
The Raja was now rendered independent of the Nabob ; 
the revenue became payable to the British Government, 
and the engagements that were drawn up for its payment 
were not framed, as between states more or less indepen- 
dent, but in the customary form of a pottah or lease 
to a zemihdar with a corresi>onding agreement on his 
part. 

Thus far all is clear, but in the minutes of Council by 
which these transactions were ratified, language was em- 
ployed as to the independence of his authority, and, what was 
of more importance, the limitation of the demand by the 
British Government on account of revenue, a point on 
which the managers of the impeachment afterwards laid 
the greatest stress in pressing their charge against Ha^ings^ 
on this article. 

According to the managers, the father of Cheit Sing 
was ** a great Lord of the Mogul Empire, dependent on 
die same through the Vizier of the Empire,*' and in support 
of thb view they referred to various acts both before and 
after the cession of the territory to the Company as showing 
that he was always treated as an independent prince. Any 
claim that could bQ^^founde<j^ on his treatment before the 
eessipn sehms utterly untenable. It is more difficult to 
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get over the limitations placed on the acts of the British 
Government at .the time of that transaction.^ ' 

The immediate question before the Government at 
Calcutta in 1775 vras the terms of the treaty wkh the Nuwab.^ 
Vizier, and its relations with the Raja of Benaresr'formed^ 
a subordinate part of this transaction. The proposal of the 
Governor-General ran as follows : — 

" I St. That the treaties of Allahabad and Benares be 
renewed on the footing on which they stood at the Vizier’s 
death. 

“ 2nd. That the perpetual and independent possession of 
the zemindary of Benares and its dependencies be con- 
firmed and guaranteed to Raja Cheit Sing and his heirs for 
ever, subject only to the annual payment of the revenue, 
hitherto paid to the late Vizier, . . . and that no other 
demand be made upon him either by the Nabob of Oude or 
this Government, nor any kind of authority or jurisdiction 
exercised by either within the dominions assigned to •him. ” 
To these articles was appended a memorandum by 
Warrqn Hastings that the Raja from the situation of his 
country might be made a serviceable ally to the Company, 
and that to ensure this he should be freed totally from the 
remains of his present vassalage with an assurance that 
no encroachment should ever be made on his rights.” * 
These resolutions are almost identical with others pro- 
posed by- Francis at the same meeting of the Council, in 

* FtJe Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, 1788, pp. 44-6. 

I have consulted, in preparing this narrative, the copy of the evidence 
on the trial presented to the London Library by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and used by his father as autliorities in writing his histoiy. The letter 
which accompanied the volumes conveyed the request that there should be 
written in some conspicuous part of them, the fact that th^r belonged to 
the historian of India, both because this gave an historical interest to the 
books, and also because it identified the pencil notes which are in many of 
the volumes as being hi.s. 

The volume of the evidence adduced by, the managers in 1788' is - 
abundantly scored, not by pencil, but by pen-^ind-ink mark and notes. 

The volume of evidence for the defence docs not seem to have met 
with equal attention. The passages underlined, noted in the margin are 
vor)’ few, and confined to one or two pages in ponderous volume. 
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v^ch, among other stipulati<yis, the Raja was toli^ liable 
to a fixed fine at every-future investiture, and taking the 
second resolution in connection with the first, which is 
omitted in the articles of impeachment,* it is abundantly 
^ident that the independence to be conferred on the Raja 
was twofold — complete severance from Oude., and indepen- 
dence of administration — and in no way touched his relations 
to his new sovereign, except so far as there was a limita- 
tion on the pecuniary demands to which he would be in 
future liable. If any doubt could be entertained with regard 
to the force of this limitation it is to be found in the in- 
structions conveyed to the British representative at < 
Benares. 

These instructions ran as follows: “That under the 
acknowledged sovereignty of the Company we are deter- 
mined to leave him the free and uncontrolled management 
of the internal government ofliis country and the collection 
and regulation of the revenues so long as he adheres to 
the terms of his engagement, and will never demand 
any augmentation of the annual tribute which nt^y be 
fixed.” t 

Hastings’ counsel afterwards laid great stress on the 
latter part of that paragraph as showing, as they contended, 
that the words substituted in the instructions for those of 
the resolution of the Council were intended as a qualifica- 
tion of the latter, and they were certainly open to this 
construction. 

* " The articles of charge against Hastings are not framed according to 
the ordinary rules of jurisprudence. So far from being precise and to the 
point, they are throughout argumentative, with {xissages marked with italics, 
and where quotations are given they are sometimes garbled in a way to 
alter the sense of the original. The omission of the first of these articles 
is an instance in point. Another will be given further on in a note to page 
297. Hastings complained of this in his defence at the bar of the House of 
Commons. “It might be expected,” he says,, “that I should. object to 
the construction of the articles of which the charge is composed ; for in 
truth they are not charges, but histories and comments. They are yet more: 
they are made up of mutilated quotations, of facts which have no natural 
relation, but are forced by false arrangement into connection.” 

tMinutesof Evidence, 1788, p. 58. 
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In t)te view of Hasting<|^a8 it was afterwanM^IPt lK>ith 
when his conduct was challenged^the limitation) a$ to the 
annual t%nt or tribute could not bar the right of the British 
Oovefshment in its sovereign capacity from* making eitivai 
Ordinary demands on extraor^nary emergent^ Of 
this necessity the supreme Government could ahi^e he 
the judge. These rights from their nature were arimtrary 
as belonging to a despotic system of government 
and the only question that could arise was whether the 
crisis in our affairs was such as could justify such unusual 
demands.* 

It cannot be* denied that there is considerable force In 
this argument The sunnud or grant is silent on the sub* 
ject of military aid. It deals merely with civil adminis' 
tration, and *' confirms to Cheit Sing the zemindary 
Aumeeny and Foujdary of the said Sircar." 

The military defence of the province of Oude is provided 
for in the treaty with the Nabob, under which, in addition 
to the stipulations for the money payments for the British 
troops employed, the sovereignty of the districts depending 
on Cheit Sing are expressly vested in tlie Hnglish Com- 
pany for the defence of his country. 

It may be held that under these loose terms the en- 
gagement with the Nabob was of the nature of one of those 
subsidiary treaties, afterwards so common, in which territory 
was assigned for the payment of British troops, and that 
the territory of Benares was ceded in lieu of all de- 
mands of military protection. This point was not raised 
by the managers of the impeachment, who were too intent 
on proving that the Raja was a magnate of the Mogul Em- 
pire to enter into such plain questions as the nature and 
terms of the engagements between the parties. Nor were 
they raised by the Raja himself when demands were im- a 
posed upon him in addition to his stipulated rent or tribute 
and in the event of a war in Hindostan it could hardly be , 

Adilress of Hastings in Speeches on the Trial (tfWanren Hastmt^*' 
\cl n. p 491. 
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contend^ that the Raja in his^position as zemincd^ was to 
beexennpt from all demands for mutual defence.* ‘ 

Oh this obscure question It is int<st^ting to be able to 
refer to the opinion of the latest and most impartial of 
Indian Historians. Among the fragments left by Mr. 
Elphinstone in continuation of his history is a short sum> 
mary of these events with the modest heading, "Abstracted 
from Mill and Wilson merely to try my powers of abbrevia- 
tion." Though the narrative follows that of Mill, the com- 
ments which are short are his own, and his remarks on the 
engagement with Cheit Sing were as follows 

" This patent contmns no engagement to his heirs, and no 
promise not to raise rents ; but it is fair to assuAe that the 
British Giovernment received the cession from the Nabob sub* 
jectto all the limitations which they themselves imposed on 
the sovereignty. Such continuity was the view taken by the 
Government at the time. Its object was to attach the 
zemindar to the British, and for this puri)ose Hastings re- 
commended that he shouki be regarded as a tributciry 
prince, and not interfered with in the interior governlhent 
of his country : and another member proposed (unsuccess* 
fully) that he should be exempted even from tribute. These 
discussions were not communicated to Cheit Sing, and there 
was no exemption from further demands in this patent, but 
none were made at first, and in the circum.stances of the 
case he had good reason to expect that none would be 
made.'* 

Sir John Shore, in his account of the zemindary tenures of Bengal,. 
^>eBkB of their liabiiiw to contribute to the generaVdcfencc of the Govern* 
meat as one of the conditions upon which they held their lands. After tracing 
th^ origin of the tenure, he obserws, " Formerly their services wore required 
for the defence of the State against reljellion or iftWision when they pos* 
sessed the means of furnishing this asMt>tance. lliis obligation was chielly 
exacted from the powerful zemindars, but was binding on all.” See his 
minute of Jun^ 2789, on the permanent settlement of lands in Bengal in 
the appendix tq ritefifth report ofthe Parliamentary Committee of iSiz. In 
the Ajin 4lchsii the quota cf troops for which the different Subahs or pro- 
vinces were liaUe ere strictly defined. The contribution of the Sircar ot 
Belwres, phicb formed port of the Subah of Atlahabad, amounted to 830- 
Cavalry and 8,400 iniantr}'. 
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At the conclusion of his narrative Mr. Elpbimtone ex- 
presses himself more doubtfully on this point, and observes 
that ‘.‘the want of express limitations prevents one pro- 
nouncing with decision that the proceedings against him 
were unjust in principle.” 

Here, therefore, this question may be allowed to rest. 
It was not long before his lax engagement, or understanding 
{for it amounted to no more), was tested by the important 
events that followed. 

At the end of June, 1778, intelligence reached Calcutta 
that war with France was imminent, and it was met by the 
Governor-General with unexampled vigour. Within two 
days a plan was laid before the Council providing for the 
whole defence of India. It is assumed in this able minute 
that the general line of action prescribed for the British 
Government must be purely defensive. Bengal would be 
-the last object of attack. The presidency of Fort St. 
George possessed in itself the complete means of defence ; 
nothing could be added to this ; but from the effect of our 
political arrangements Bombay required everything. The 
last advices from Poona indicated that the French were 
about to bring a large force to bear on the Mahratta State, 
in the politics of which the Bombay Government was 
entangled. It was to be expected also that the French 
would revive their ancient alliance with the Nizam, and 
having established a firm interest in Poona, Bombay would 
be the object of attack. 

The defence of Bombay thus became necessary for the 
security of Bengal, and it was proposed to send a force to 
traverse the continent to meet the common danger. The 
motives that would influence the different members of thfe 
Mahratta Confederacy are then fully discussed, and reliance 
is placed (which was justified by the result) on the Raja of 
Berar siding with the British Government, and assisting in 
the movements of the British army. The views of Scindia 
were considered more uncertain, and it was impossible to 
face the complications which might arise in Hindustan with- 
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out an increase of force, and the Governor-Generat'followed 
up a proposal to despatch a civil servant to'Berar and ne-; 
gotiate an alUance with its chief by a resolution for the 
formation of 'three additional battalions of Sepoys, and 
b^ movihg, '* That Raja Cheit Sing be required in form to 
.^pontribute his share of the burthen of the present war 
by consenting to this establishment, to be raised and main- 
tained at his expense.” 

The Minutes of Council give a very brief summary of 
the discussion which ensued. The colleagues of Warren 
Hastings, awed by the sense of impending danger, offered 
no opposition to this bold proposal. Mr. Francis’ speech 
was of the briefest. “ On the supposition,” he said, “that 
the detachment how employed under Colonel Leslie will not 
return for a length of time, I acquiesce in the propoi^l 
relative to Raja Cheit Sing, but I think he should be in- 
formed.that this additional charge will not be imposed upon 
him beyond the continuance of the war.” 

The Governor-General assented to this, and proposed 
that the qualification .should be expressed in a separate 
clause ; but finding that the objections to the proposal went 
deeper, and were founded on a different understanding of 
the right of the Company to exact under any ‘pressure of 
affairs more than the sum stipulated for in the original 
sunnud or grant, he insisted on a vote being taken on 
the original motion, “leaving,” as he expressed himself, 
the decision of future right 'to our superiors ; ” and the 
resolution was passed in the terms of the Governor- 
General, nemine contradicente* “ T'or once we were unani- 
mous,” said Hastings, when referring to the act of the 
Council in his defence before the House of Commons, t 

^ Minutes of Evidence, 17S8, p. 67. 

.f It is fusing to see the attempts that were afterwards made to 
relieve Francis from the responsibility, of his acquiescence. Foy, in his 
opening speech on this diaige, admitted thtt Francis had done no more 
than express a doubt of the justice of the demand ; but he added “ that he 
hardly dared to oppose the GovemOT-General openly, lest be should 
bring the vengeance of the Covemor-General vpon the unhtippy prince lie 
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The qaesticm of good faitb which was tiius qitksdy set 
aside, became^ the foundation of the impeachment on this 
article. 

The conduct of Francis in this business was disctt^table ‘ 
in the extreme. On a subsequent occasion he'Said^ <*.1 
never approved of the additional demand beyond his stipu^ 
lated tribute ; " but he recorded no objection either by vote 
or minute, and when attempts were made by the Raja to 
evade these demands, he again acquiesced in the steps taken 
for their enforcement ; and yet, when Hastings* conduct was 
afterwards arrmgned, he became one of the foremost of his 
accusers, and seconded the motion of Fox for his impeach- 
ment on this very chaige. 

Whatever judgment may be formed 0? the morality of 
tbe transaction and of Hastings’ consistency, it must be 
admitted that his conduct in leaving the solution to “ h4 
superiors” was marked with his usual sagacity. He 
knew that if the Raja acquiesced fn the demand, and the 
battalions were formed, his “superiors” would hesitate 
about refunding so seasonable an aid in a trying juncture. 
Other Governments besides that of the East India 
Company entertain as strong objections to paying back as 
Falstaif himself.* On a former occasion of more question- 
able morality than the demands on the Raja, the resources 
that Hastings drew from the Vizier had been acquiesced in 
without compunction, t 

' % 

nought to defend a very lame excuse. When Hastings’ counsel pressed 
the iactof this consent brfore the Court, Ftanns was produced as a iritnes^ 
very late in the proceedings, to prove that he bad signified his disapproval 
in Council The answer to this was complete, llie evidence produced 
by the managers had shown that not once, but on repeated occaskittslltfluid 
agreed to Hastmgs* proposals without reservation, and nothing now aneged 
could do away with the effect of his acts when a member of the CounA 
The evidence was rejected. (“ History of the Tria],” Part vh. p. 83.) 

* '* I do not like this paying back ; it is a double labour.” 

^ ^ “Henry IV.,” Pait I. act iii. sc. vi. 

t Ini772, uhenShahAlumfell under the inflaenceoftfaeHabnttas^and 
ceded to them the provinces of Corah and^ AUahabad, which had been 
made over to {lie king by Give, Hastings- stepped htand put a veto on the 
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In the case of the Raja of Benares the Directors might 
well hesitate about rescinding the transition. The usual 
opponents to the administration of the Governor-General 
recorded no miilutes, and shrank from expressing any open 
dissent. On a question affecting the national faith and 
hgnour the superior Government had a right to expect 
that those who dissented should have laid the whole of 
their reasons before them. Nothing of the kind was done, 
and the Directors in their despatch acknowledging the reso- 
lutions of the Government made no comment on these 
important acts. Hastings, when put on his trial, appealed 
to this despatch as giving a tacit assent to the act of the 
Indian Government. 

The demand of this special subsidy was made on the 
Raja and met with pleas of poverty and appeals for delay, ^ 

transaction. To hand over these important provinces to so dangerous a 
power was an unfriendly act, and gave the British Government a claim of 
interference as the Power from which the original cession had been derived. 
This strong act was turned to the advantage of the lilast India Company, 
by the assignment of these provinces, which lay beyond the military line 
of defence of their possessions, to the Vizier of Oude, in consideration of 
the payment of fifty lacs. The transaction could not be condemned 
without weighing the magnitude of the danger incurred by the act of the 
king ; but the justice of the proceeding was afterwards impugned, and 
defended on grounds of equity and general policy. To his superiors 
Hastings had another and powerful argument in store, and in a letter which 
he addressed to Sir G. Colebrooke, who had recently retired from the 
chair of the Court of Directors, the original of which is in my possession, 
he conveyed a message that if they disavowed his acts they must take the 
consequences. 

“If the Court of Directors shall think it proper to disclaim what I have 
done, they must also point out the means of undoing it. They must 
cancel the treaty (which God forbid I) ; they must rejiay what they have 
received from the Vizier, and relinquish their claims to the rest ; they must 
discharge the arrears of the tribute, and punctually pay the future yearly 
demands of twenty>six lacs to the king. But from what fund these great 
things are to be done I am sure they will be unable to direct. In a word, 
I have been happily furnished with an accidental concourse of circum- 
stances to relieve the Company in the distress of their affairs, by means 
which, in my judgment, the most partial advocate of the king cannot on 
their own principles disapprove, but which on mine were never wanting ; 
as I conceive, in strict political justice, the king never had a right to a 
rupee from Bengal, nor from Cora, after he had parted from it.” (Oleig’s 
“ Life of Hastings,” i. 355.) 
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* which the Governor-General treated as evasive, and 
prompted by ex^pectation of a 'change of Government 
Francis, though expressing a misgiving as to the'|tl6tace 
of the original demand, acquiesced in the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the Company. His doubts 
arc not expressed in strong terms. “ 1 did from the first 
express a doubt whether we had strictly a right to* increase 
our demands upon the Raja beyond the terms on which 
we originally agreed to give, to which he consented to, and 
which as I have constantly understood were made the 
fundamental tenure by which he held his zemindary." 
This preamble was followed by a proposal that he should 
pay the money by instalments.* 

The letter which the Governor-General now addressed 
to Cheit Sing was brief and business-like. War having 
been declared between Great Britain and France, he called 
on the Raja as a subject of the Company to contribute his 
share to the burden, and this was fixed at the rate of five 
lacs of rupees, the equivalent of three battidions of Sepoys. 
The Raja acquiesced, but made no payment. Two mqnths 
later the Resident at Benares reported that the Raja 
declared his utter inability to pay the amount at once, but 
tendered payment of fifty thousand rupebs, or one tenth 
of the whole, and offered to pay the contribution by monthly 
instalments. The Raja followed this up by a letter addressed 
to the Governor-General in which he proposed to make 
the payment required in six or seven months. 

This attempt at procrastination was resented by the 
Governor-General, who on laying the matter before the 
Board treated it as an attempt to gain time in expectation 
of despatches from England bringing orders for a complete 
change of Giovemment. The cdhduct of the Raja admiil:^ 
a worse construction ; but, in obedience to a renewetl an^ 
peremptory demand by the Government, the whd^ sum 
was paid down, and the affair was closed for tihe 

In the following year the demand was renejr^ and 
* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 76^ 
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with the same plea of inabiUty, the Raja conteiMing 
at the same time thatHhe former payfneiit was mide on the 
eon(|itioa that he should not 'he called upon to make any 
future payment. The Govemor>General took up the 
master' widt a high hand, and moved the Council that the 
Commander-in-chief be desired to issue an order for the 
march <rf“ two battalions to Benares. The troops were 
mrdered to march, and the money was paid, and a fine of 
jCiooo inflicted for the expense of the troops. 

The same story was repeated in the following year, but 
. it was diversifled by an incident of a questionable nature. 
The financial state of the Company's treasury was now 
deplorable. A subsidy that had been hitherto paid by the 
Rana of Gohud had ceased, and the Government proposed 
to meet the military wants of the state by anticipating the 
demand of the Raja by one month. It was met with his 
usual procrastination, and after, an interval of .some months 
the Raja sent a special envoy to Calcutta to propitiate 
the Governor-General with an offer of two lacs of rupees. 
This w^ in the first instance refused, but afterwards 
accepted, and paid into the Company’s treasury and re- 
ported to the Court of Directors in the following mail. 
The knowledge of the receipt was withheld from his 
colleagues, and the source from which the money was 
derived was not explained to the Government at home till 
afterwards. This gave ground for the accusation that it 
was a corrupt transaction, and was entered as such in the 
8th article of impeachment. Corrupt it could not have 
been, for payment was made to the public treasury, and 
the source could not have been concealed, and there seems 
no reason to reject the explanation which he gave in his 
reply to the charge, th^t it was intended to be applied to 
an expedition against Scindia, but that Measure being 
opposed by Council it was reserved for some future emer- 
f^cy, as was ultimately the case.* 

The party who had a right to complain was the Raja, 

$ * ^ 

* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 96. 
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whose ii;ioney was accepted, but not brought to . account in 
payment of a Government demand. On the contrary, this 
last was pressed with renewed force and again discharged, 
but not until the month of October following, and after 
troops were marched into the Raja’s territory to enforce ^e 
demand. A further sum of 10,000 was imposed on him 
as a fine for the delay. This was not all. The year 7780 
did not close without a new requisition being made to 
furnish to the service of the Government a force of 
cavalry. 

These demands stated thus nakedly appear harsh and' 
arbitrary, and the managers of the impeachment founded 
upon them the charge of a settled design on the part of 
Hastings to ruin the Raja. Such was the heading of the 
article of impeachment relating to this transaction, and in 
the 9th paragraph it set forth that “these violent and 
insulting measures failing to provoke the Raja, and he 
having paid up the whole demand, . the said Warren 
Hastings, being resolved to drive him to extremities, .did 
make on the Raja a sudden demand over and above the 
ordinary tribute or subsidy and over and above the 
;^50,ooo extraordinary to provide a body of cavalry for 
the service of the Bengal Government." 

This severe charge is endorsed by Macaulay, who in 
furtherance of his argument that blastings acted from' the 
beginning on a settled design to ruin the Raja observes : 
“ Hastings was determined to plunder Cheit Sing, and, for 
that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Raja 
was now required to keep a body of cavalry for the service 
of the British £Vivernment He objected and evaded. 
I*ih!f was exactly what the '.Sv^'ernor-General wanted. He 
had now a pretext for treating the', wealthiest of his vassals 
as a criminal.” \ 

Tl^jmswer to this is a very siiVpie one. .The demand 
of a si^ljy of £^0,000 in succes^iyg years to meet the 
cost of alwmidable war was a ver^ moderate one. That 
the Raja held his zemindary on^,^Jsy terms is proved by 
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the fact tiiat the rent was raised to forty lacs on the acces* 
sion of his relation in the following year. * 

His evasions were acts of contumacy that would have 
been resented by any Government in the world. In all 
the, steps taken to enforce these demands Hastings had 
the support of his Council : even Francis himself never 
ventured to do more than express a doubt as to the justice 
of the demand, and never recorded a dissent. Moreover, 
the requisition for the cavalry did not originate with 
Hastings. It was made at the suggestion of Sir Eyfe 
Coote as part of- the defence of Bengal, in the form of a 
request to furnish such cavalry as the Raja could .spare for 
the service of the Government, with an intimation that they 
would be required no longer than the war should last. 

And what were the circumstances under which this extra- 
ordinary demand was made.^ Never were the posses- 
sions of the Company in such peril. In 1780, Hyder Ali, 
indignant at the violation of his territory by the Madras 
Government, declared war, and poured his hordes into the 
Carnatic, defeated one British army, and drove the other 
from the field, and vras in possession of the whole of the 
open country. 

Intelligence of these disasters reached Calcutta very 
rapidly, and the urgent demands of the Madras Govern- 
ment for supplies of men and money were promptly met 
by the Governor-General. 

In a brief minute he laid before the Council the necessity 

* The treasure found in the fort of Bedjeghur, the capture of which 
closed the campaign, amounted to upwards of twenty-three lacs, or more 
than a year's income payable by Cheit Sing. This, Mjll observes, was no 
more tktn what a prudent prince would have thought it always necessary 
to keep in hand towards the current expenses of his (^vernment. The 
possession of this treasure, however, disposes of the pica of poverty which 
the Raja cons|antIy alleged. The payments to the British Government 
were made monthly, and no large sum was required to be kept in hand for 
this purpose Besides, Cheit Sing in his flight was supposed to have 
carried off large sums in gold and silver in addition to jewels. This was 
the allegation of Hastings in his published defence, and it seems very 
probable. 
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of immediate and hazardot^ exertions to avert tite dangei; 
and proposed four resolnticms ; — ' 

1. “ The remittance of fifteen lacs to Fort St Geoq^. 

a. Despatch of a large force of Europe infantry and artineiy. 

3. “An urgent request to Sir £. Coote to proceed at once to the 
coast and take the command. 

4. “An immediate offer of peace to be made to the Mrdtmttas dn 
certain conations.” 

» 

Francis, as usual, recorded his dissent, but not his vote. 
In his view, neither money nor troops could be spared from 
the defence of Bengal, and Madras was^to be left to its 
fate. However, the opinion of the Governor-General pre- 
vailed, and the succour was afforded which saved that 
Presidency from its threatened destruction. 

The decision of the Council was quickened by the 
receipt of a despatch from 3 ir Edward Hughes, the’ admiral 
in command of the fleet in the Indian seas, conveying the 
intelligence he had received from the Court of Directors 
that seven ships had sailed from France with seven thousand 
regular troops, supposed to be destined against Bombay, 
and warning the Government of Bengal that the army of 
Hyder Ali was not the only enemy they had to contend 
with in the Deccan, and that, in his opinion, a plan of 
operations was arranged between that chief and the French. 
This prophecy was fulfilled literally in the following year, 
when the British possessions on the Coromandel coast 
were again brought to the verge of ruin by this anticipated 
combination. 

The presence of a Mahratta force on the confines of 
Cuttack was apother source of danger. In successive ' 
minutes Sir Eyre Coote described the steps to W taken 
for the defence of Bengal, and guard against the incursions 
of the Mahrattas. For this puipose he proposed^to complete 
two regiments of infantry. The Vizier was recommended, 
to keep up a respectable body of horse, and a hope was 
expressed that a thousand horse would be procured from 
the Raja of Benares.* , 
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' ^The gr^t difficulty which the Goveriament eiqperieiiced. 
^ at w^ the waoit q( put their fditbSadt 

modoh.’\J|S^in Bombay and frdis' I ndia die' aattte 

reppjrts poured into Calcutta, of the distress of troops 
and the Waint of funds, which are all recorded in the minutes 
of ^dehce in die trial. A loan wa^ opened in Calcutta; 
bint the credi| of the Government of the Pr^ideiicy w^ls 
low, while that of Madras was nil. 

'¥ 

It. is to be remembered that at this time, there was no 
Idistihetion between the territorial and commercial liabilhies 
of the Government There was a bonded debt; but it 
could not be increased without trespassing on the fund. 
oulE of which the Company’s annual dividend was paid, and 
did first duty Imposed on the Governor-General was to 
raise th^ means of carrying on the war from the supplies 
of the year. 

It was under these circumstances that the applicadotl 
was made to the Raja to place some of his cavalry under 
the orders of British officers. The terms in which the 
Governor-General addressed the Raja were drawn up by 
the Couhdl, in words calculated to remove any suspicion 
that the demand would be treated as a precedent for future 
demands. He was asked, ‘*to Airnish that part of 
cavalry entertained in his service as he could spare for 
the service of this Government, and to inform them what 
numbers he can supply,” and to this was added an assurance 
that “ the forces would be required no longer than the war 
lasted." The letter was addressed to him at the beginning 
of December, and in the meantime his other revenue 
payments became slack. After being frequently preyed 
by die Resfdent, it was reported to the Government in the 
middle of January, that the Raja was unable to detach more 
th^ two hundred and fifty horsemen, the remainder of his 
.troops being required for the collection of hb revenue. 
'The indignation of the Governor-General now knew no 
-bdunds. The Raja was known to have an expensive 
' it^dingr force, and , his ca^ry estimated, at two 
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thousand.*" To withhold the aid which was so urgently 
needed was^ in the view of Hastings, not an act con- 
tumacy only, but of disaffection. 

Among other signs of wavering allegiance, if not actual 
hostility, which were now enumerated, Hastings brought 
forward an old grievance. When the intestine discord *in 
the Government of Calcutta was at its height in 1777, and 
a change of Government was expected, the *time-serving 
Raja was so imprudent as to depute an agent to Hastings’ 
rivals in the Government The agent had not proceeded 
further than Moorshedabad when there was a change of 
af&irs, and he was then recalled. 

In referring to this incident Hastings weakened his own 
case, which was so strong as to be independent of these 
personal matters. If they gave colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by personal feeling against the Raja, they 
at least illustrated the shifty character of Benares politics. 
The Raja had not energy to plot against the British Govern- 
ment. He was a weak trimming creature, who saw that 
the superior Government was in difficulty and endeavoured 
to stand aloof and watch the times, f After enumerating 
the benefits conferred on the family by their alliance with 
the British Government, and the shabby return during our 
difficulties, Hastings concluded, “ I consider Cheit Sing as 

* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 97, and 1792, p. 1534. 

t This was the inference draw'n by two successive Residents at Benares 
from his conduct during the war. Mr. Graham wrote in 1779 that his 
advisers “ encourage him in thoughts incompatible with his duty to the 
Government, such as advising him to entertain more troops, put his forts 
in a position of defence, and to obey no orders unless immediately agree- 
able to the terms of his engagement." To these advisers were attributed 
the boast that with his riches he can cany fire and sword to Calcutta 
(Eddence of 1 792, p. 1605). 

Mr. Markham, who succeeded Mr. Graham, wrote in March, 1781: 
"The Raja has had intelligence from Calcutta that the Mahrattas have 
entered our provinces, and he now talks among his favourites, as I have 
good intelligence, of delaying the supply of cavalry until he can be certain 
whom fortune will favour in the war. However ridiculous this notion is 
he has adopted it, and if any serious accidenHiappens to our army, he has 
told his minions he will declare independence." 
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culpable in a very high degree towards our state, and his 
punishment of which I had given him frequent warnings 
if he did not amend his conduct, as an example which 
justice and policy required equally for the reparation of the 
wrongs which its dignity had sustained and for the future 
preservation of its authority.” 

The Raja was now thoroughly alarmed, and made 
tenders of horse and foot, which if offered cordially at first 
would have avoided the ruin which followed. 

About the same time he is said to have made an offer 
of two hundred thousand pounds to avert the displeasure 
of the Governor-General, and its rejection was made a 
matter of charge in one of the articles of impeachment. 
That such a tender was made is shown by a deposition of 
Major Palmer, an officer in Hastings’ own confidence, who 
mentions this and some other matters as having passed in 
conversation with the Governor-General previous to his 
departure from Calcutta. It was then mentioned that such 
an offer had been made “ though indirectly.” words that are 
omitted in the extract of the deposition quoted in the 
article of impeachment.* Fox in his opening speech on 

* There is a discrepancy between the wording of Major Palmer's 
afRdavit and the quotation from it in the article of impeachment which 
gives Si different colour to the transaction. The words in the article run as 
follows : “ That the said Warren Hastings had told, him the said Palmer, 
that he the said Hastings had rejected the offer of two hundred thousand 
pounds made by the Raja of Benares for the public service, and that he 
was resolves to convert the faults committed by the Raja info a public benefit^ 
and would exact the sum of, ;;^soo,oob as a punishment for his breach of 
engagement” In the original document Major Palmer merely says, “ that 
an offer from the Raja, but indirectly, had been made to him (Hastings) of 
twenty lacs of rupees for the public service as a retribution for the failure 
of his engagements, but that the Governor-General was resolved to insist 
upon the first-mentioned sum of fifty lacs.” The words which I have quoted 
as italicised in the article of impeachment, appear in a different part of the 
affidavit. « 

Mill in his account of this part of the story has improved on this. 
He says, “The Raja was inform^ of the hostile designs which were enter- 
tained against him, and in order to mitigate the fury of the storm, sent an 
offer to the Governor-General of twenty lacs of rupees for the public ser- 
vice. The offer was scornfully rejected. A sum of not less tlian fifty lacs 
was the peremptory demand.” The word “rejected” does not appear in 
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' f.' , 

this article lefars ^ this part of < ^i.t^arge ipriiicih; 

^how that he ^id not attach/great utiportance .td^i^ for. ^ 
only says;, ** there was reason to belike ” th^ the 
wiUj^ to make this payment It was evidently an in;%]naal, . 
overture put forward with a view of sounding the .d}5|»6^ 
tidnof the Governor-General. The amount was i^> more, 
than the same prince had paid to the Vizier on hi&acceim^»n 
to the zemindary. If it is to be regarded as a serious, 
proposal, it contrasts with the professions of extreme 
poverty put forward to avert the previous demands, and 
served only to encourage the Governor-General in pressing. • 
for a higher penalty. y . 

Tn December, 1780, Francis left Calcutta in undisputed 
possession of a Governor whom he had for six long years 
pertinaciously opposed, and Hastings resolved to turn to 
account the authority now in his hands. His first act was 
to press with vigour the Expedition against Scindia’s 
possessions in Hindustan, in which measure he had been 
thwarted by his former colleague, and to this great object 
the two lacs which he had received from Cheit Sing were 
applied. The attack on Scindia was intended as a diversion 
to the war which was carried on against the Mahrattas in 
the south, and was ultimately successful. The state of the 
finances continued to be most alarming. Some' relief was 
affcnrded by the loan which was opened, and in November 
Rs. 64,44,601 had been realized, but the stock wgs much 
depreciated, and so great was the pressure of the demands " 
on behalf of the other Presidencies and to maintain the 
armies in the field that he saw no prospect of providing, the 


Major Palmer’s affidavit, and as for the " demand ” it only exist^’ in the 
mind of the Oovemor-General. It was never made, as the hego^tlOn was 
closed by the massacre of the guard. That Ilastings entertained sa<^ vi^ 
only appears iiom his own narrative. Anticipating that his ihotiva would 
be impugned, he appealed to Mr. Ulieeler, his colleague, as ttf 'fats tiiSttUedbm 
regarding Cheit Sing, and that gentleman’s name appears in 
narrative. It is supported by Major Palmer’s affidavit, Udten Sir. 

Impey, and by .the narrative of another gentleman in Hastings’ 

who reports his conversation with the GoveruoT'Geneial .^'-.his 

departure from Calcutta. , . . . . .' 
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annual investment on* whicli the very ekisfeenee of die Coin* 
paiay determinecL '* I know,’* he said to a correspondent . 
in England, *'tbe personal consequence to which I shall 
expose 'myself by so general a disappointmeftt, bat 1 am 
without a remedy ” (Gleig, 11. 335). A month later he com- 
municated to the Court of Directors the unpleasant intdli* 
gence of the probable suspension of the investment for the^ 
ensuing year. “ No option,” he informed them, '‘Vrill be 
left to us, but either to sacrifice the temporary profits of the 
Company, or to hazard for ever the existence of all their 
projects for the sake of retaining them.” * 

It was in this almost bankrupt state of th'e treasury that 
Hastings decided on his expedition to Benares. That 
which mainly engaged his attention was the State of Oude. 
The Vizier was largely in arrear both in the pledged pay- 
ments on account of the cession of Corah and in his annual 
subsidy, and the country itself was in such confusion that 
the Governor-General was urgently solicited to interfere in 
its afhiirs .by the Nabob himself. This expedition is thus 
connected with the two transactions on which the managers 
of the impeachment mainly relied on the trial — ^the treatment 
of Cheit Sing and of the Begum Princesses of Oude. In 
both of these cases Hd^tings’ own language laid him open 
to the charge that the severe penalties he exacted were 
measured rather by the wants of the State than the guilt 
of the offending parties. It is well known that it was on 
this ground that Pitt abandoned his defence of Hastings. 
” Admitting,” he says, " the supposed guilt of the Raja in 
dela)ring to pay an additional tribute demanded of him, 
punishment was utterly disproportionate and manifesdy 
exorbitant.” 

In a similar spirit Mr. Elphinstone concludes his brief 
narrative with the following verdict on the whole trans- 
action : 

< ** Cbfeit Sing lived long after, and ended his days in eidle, an object of 
nudi mote of comp^on than blame. The undefined character of the 


* Evi^ence^ 1793, p. 1590. 
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rights of Indian Governments over this class of their subjects,' and the 
want of express limitations in the patent to Cheit Sing^ i»eyent our pro- 
nouncing with decision that the proceedings against him were unju^. in 
principle, but the mode of enforcing such questionable claims was harsh ; 
the incrmed demand in the fourth year was unreasonable in itself and 
alarming for the future, and -the rejection of all oilers of submission towards 
the end turns the scale beyond all question against the Government” 

In justice to Hastings, it must be admitted that the 
Raja, by his acts, had laid himself open to the strongest 
suspicion. In the mind of the Governor-General his acts 
were regarded as “ evidence of a deliberate and systematic 
conduct aiming at the total subversion of the authority of the 
Company, and the erection of his own independency on its 
ruins.” It is true that no overt acts of hostility had been 
proved against him, but the Governor-General had seen 
movements of our troops paralyzed by the absence of the 
supplies on which he had counted, and the evasion of the 
request for the aid of his cavalry for the defence of Bengal 
was that which excited hb highest resentment. At that 
time he wrote : 

“ We stood in need of every aid that could be devised to repel the 
multiplied dangers that surrounded us. The Kaja was supposed to 
maintain a very bige and expensive force, and the strength of his cavalry 
w^as estimated at two thousand. I had .iformerly experienced their 
utility in the war with the Sunyassees, in which they were successfully 
employed and liberally rewarded. The demand was formally made, both 
in a letter from myself .and in person by the Resident, Mr. Fowke, in the 
easy and indefinite terms mentioned above. His answ^er was evasive. At 
length a more peremptory order was sent to him, and repeated by the 
present Resident, Mr. Markham. The number required w'as 2,000, and 
afterwards reduced to the demand of 1,500, and lastly to 1,000, but with 
no more success. He offered 250, but furnished none.” — “ Hastings* 
Nanativc,” p. 6. 

There remains a further question, but that is connected 
with the criminal proceedings to which Hastings’ conduct 
afterwards gave rise. Did his treatment of Cheit Sing, 
severe as it was, deserve impeachment ? And here I am 
glad to find myself in complete accord with Macaylay in 
his comments on Pitt’s conduct, who, ^ after acquitting 
Hastings on the Rohilla charge, softened down the Benares 
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charge till it became no charge at all, and then pronounced 
that it contained matter of impeachment. Hastings had 
rendered great services to his country, and if on this 
oppasion he pressed on an offending vassal an excessive 
penalty, not for any private end, but for the service of the 
State in a trying emergency, this was not an occasion that 
called for proceedings at the bar of tlie House of Lords. 

1 limit my concurrence with Macaulay to his strictures 
on the acts of Pitt, for when he proceeds to detail with 
apparent approval the motives of personal jealousy that 
were attributed to Pitt at the time, the suggestion is as 
extravagant as those which he has attributed to Hastings - 
himself in his treatment of the Raja. 

The concluding chapter of the story may be briefly told. 
On his progress to Benares, the Governor-General was met 
at the frontier by the Raja, with a large military retinue ; 
so large as to satisfy any impartial person that it was not 
from want of means that he had failed to provide the 
military aid required of him.* His professions of submission 
were of the most humble kind, and accompanied by the 
action of laying his turban on the lap of the Governor- 
General ; an act which the latter described as “either strongly 
. expressive of the agitation of his mind, or his desire to 
impress on mine a conviction of his sincerity.” These 
overtures were haughtily rejected, and the Governor-General 
proceeded to Benares, where his first act was to send to the 
Raja a paper recapitulating the various occasions on which 
he had withheld payment of the aid demanded of him, and 
the shifts and pretexts by which he avoided the performance 
until the British force for whom they were intended were 
reduced to the greatest distress. Some charges are rather 
hinted at than made at the conclusion of the letter, to the 
effect that he had endeavoured to excite disorder against 
the Brirish Government Suspicions had been previously 
entertained by the Governor-General that Cheit Sing had 

^ Mr. Markham, nho was present, ^id that the force which accompanied,, 
him amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 men.-V-Evidence, 1792, p. 1756. • 
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corresponded with the Mahrattas, but of thia nojt;a al>adow 
of proof i^er produced, and the cha^ .against Qteit 
Sing rfdits on the consideration, 'Did he, dr did hC^ot, 
stand aloof in the hour of danger, and witl\h<dd .the 
moderate demands that were made on him ?’ 

Hastings evidently contemplated no more tlm ekactidj^ 
a heavy fine. That he ever thought of provokii^ htjm to 
.resistance is disproved by the fact that he proce^^.^o 
the capital of the province with so slender an- 'escort. 
There is no record of his intention beyond his verbal com* 
munication with his only colleague Mr. Wheeler and others 
on his staff to .whom he mentioned his plans. The sum that 
he intended to exact was forty or fifty lacs, a very large 
sum, but not more than it was supposed to be within the 
Raja's power to pay. ^ 

The Raja’s reply was humble, but argumentative. He 
had complied with all demands, and if the remittances had 
not reached the army, that was not his fault, and he was 
quite ready to supply the horse. The Governor-General 
had apparently anticipated a renewal of the offer of payment 
node through some indirect channel before his departure 
from Calcutta, and this reply, which re-(q>ened the wholc^ 
question, was treated by him as a high offence, and Mr. ^ 
Markham, the Resident at Benares, was instructed to 
proceed to the Raja and place him in arrest, and keep him 
in custody until further orders. Two companies of 'Sepofs 
were instructed to accompany Mr. Markham, and assist in 
the execution of this service. 

The Raja was now thoroughly cowed, and made oilhrs 
of abject submission, and if matters had not passed , beyond.^ 
the control of both, parties, the policy of the Govem^or- > 
General promised to be attended with complete . sopos^ i 

and this is the view of Mr* Elphini^one. « 

* ' ' " . ‘ ''' 

"This ivoceeding vas cotainly a harsh and arbitraiy jaeasut^-iift it 
is not tertain.that it was impolittc. Cheit Sing had ma^.a 
addition to his military establij^ent. Hastings had 
' and had no army within reach or (tisposahle, 'RiO aa^^tet HdtiA 
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B0ktn in all quartan hwl l«d to cbrnbinatitiite ^^jitnsf the ’GovqrMoea^ and 
.. Qieit Sing .bHn8t^‘!il^ suspected of dnn>^^* , Hastings thereto^ jodgad 
t^t^a yif^roiis and iudtesitating ^rse ms the most likely to be aitt^ttlkd 
; soccew. In ail probability ^ would' have' proved so had it riot 
one of those unconttollablh accidents which .,are a{it to attend 
v|}dettt measures, and which are among the strongest objections to 

.'1 

If the ]^|ei was preps^ed to submit himself to, 
Governor’s pleasure his followers were not. R<$pOi^ 
reach«il the Governor-General of the gathering of lOiSin 
around the house where the Raja was confined. It stated 
the object of the managers of the impeachment to describe 
.fbis as a popular insurrection, and Macaulay accepts .^is 
view, commenting, at the same time, on the want qf judg- 
ment shown by Hastings in taking these strong measures 
supposed by so small a force, “ unequal,” as he describes 
It, “ to a ponflict with the hardy rabble of Benares ; ”*and in 
support of this view, he has recourse to the extravagant 
supposition that Warren Hastings, of all men, had passed 
thirty years in India without being aware of the difference 
between the character of the Bengalee and the manly in- 
habitants of Hindostan. 

' In the view of the Governor-General the outbreak was 
the act of the armed followers of the Raja, who were seen 
to pass the river in considerable' numbers ; and this is sup- 
ported by the fact that the attack on the Sepoys was in j^e 
*first instance made by the matchlock men, who must have 
been part of the troops of the prince. In all probability 
there was a mixture of both elements in the fight, and on 
this I fhay again cite the view of Mr. Elphinstone : ‘‘ The 
troops immediately in attendance on the Raja an^unted 
to two thousand, amply sufficient to overwhelm two such 
^'’^Weak detachments rendered so helpless by their situation ; 
bitf itis not unlikely that the military part of the population 
jollied their efforts against foreigners of another religion, 
who showed the will without the power to imprison their, 
and whose presence would disturb their abodes and 
^rp^ute dieir holy places.” : 
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However this may be, the attack was entirely un- 
designed, and the troops having been sent on this seiyice 
without ball cartridge, the m^sacre was sudden and com- 
plete. Lieutenant Stalker, who was in command, alarmed 
at the menacing appearance of the armed multitude, «ent ^ 
message asking for ammunition and reinforcement^ but 
before they could arrive the streets were thronged with, 
armed men, and ere they could force their way to the house 
all was over. The Governor-General had in the meantime 
desired Mr. Markham to warn the Raja that he would be 
held responsible for the consequences of any collision. 

For the- remainder of the story I refer the reader to the 
narrative which follows, and only inteq^ose one remark. 
That the collision was provoked by the insolence of the 
native messenger was the allegation of the Raja, and, as 
this was never denied by Hastings, it was entered by the 
managers in the articles of impeachment on this charge. 
Attempts were made to throw doubt on this statement by 
the counsel of Hastings on the trial, and much argument 
was wasted on both sides on a point of secondary im- 
portance. 

It stands on record in the evidence which was adduced 
,011 the trial in Westminster Hall, and which formed part 
of the depositions taken by Sir Elijah Impey, that two 
survivors of the struggle — a jemadar, or native officer, 
and Sepoy orderly to Lieutenant Stalker — witnessed 
the interview. The former deposed that the Chobdar 
appeared, by his manner and the loudness of hi^ voice, 
to be speaking insultingly and passionately to the Raja. 
The Sepoy, who was within hearing, reported the words 
that were uttered, and they were very offensive.* In truths 
Hastings himself never disputed the fact. In a letter to 
Major Scott, reporting this occurrence, he says, “ You will 
observe in the Raja’s letter repeated allusion to the insolent 
language of a Chobdar of Markham’s. I have no doubt 
of the fellow's insolence, but I have taken no notice of it in 
Mi'.utes of Evidence, 1788, pp. 248, 251. 
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my nvrative, because it had, no n^ssary relation to it 
The did not arrive at; Shewi^ia till the tuihult had. 

alhi'bst'begdh.’*''' ' ■' 

It w^.jan act of indiscretion the part of lilr. Markham ' 
^^ fiaiHs|ehi{dpyed such a ih^enger, but there Is nh reason 
td'*st^|l^ it was done with Hastings* sanction. On 
the; ^nitiiiry, Mr. Markham’s evidence went to shoarThat 
...tl^'<^ov^br-Seneral> on receiving the report of the Rhj^s „ 
tedd^bTkibmission, dictated a paper announcing the term^. 
oh which the former relations with the' British Government', 
should be restored; and they included the payment of a 
heavy . jShe and some other stipulations. So important 
a ihesist^e require careful translation, and Markham was 
advised to take Mr. Anderson with him.* 

\ 

Edward Colebrooke. 


' Benaris, Odchtr 24, 1781. 

. Most Komourbd Sir,— -You may perhaps expect a full narration of 
the accident in this, place of which I was so close a spectator, and in 
which I l^d very nearly been an unfortumate actor. But as I send this 
letter to Calcutta for it to take its chance of the first dispatch, I sbaU < 
delajiir.die long account which I mean to transmit you till my return to 
Calcutta about the latter end of the year. I am now at tlus place in die 
Govwnor'General's train, and have been h«e and in the neighbourhood i 
ever since the 14th of August. Having almost settled this part of the 
country, we shall soon move upwards to visit Lucnow and Furmidcabad. 

It is now five months since I left Calcutta, four we^ks of which time were 
passcsd in a most disagreeable suspense, for after the massacre of three 
officem and two hundred Grenadier Sepoys in Benaris, on the 46th of,.. 
August, destruction of two -officers, twenty-five Europeans, and one 
hundi^d End fifty Sepoys at Bamtaagur with the total rout of the army, on' ' 
the .s<^^ die Governor-General’s retreat from Benaris to Chunaighar, on 
the 31 ^ at ni^^ he,, with about thirty-six gentlemen, were penned up in 
that piice till the ioth of September, when a detachment of one hundred 
Eu^bfieiihe, two thousand Sepitys, and a large train of artilleiy join^ us 
ftomrOiimpore. 

Iw^first days after our arrival at Benaris, on the 14th of August, 
havhi^’M^.pasred in making known the causes of complaint to the Raja 
att<|:r^^vtn!g bte answers, on the ifith of August, in consequence of the 
0^lilpn^..'obsenred In those ■Jenswers, Mr. Markham, the Resident^ wfia.:^ 

* Miiiutes of Evidence, 1793, p. 1756. 
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ordered to put tlie Raja under arrest, and the two Grenadier^^ompanies 
of Major Popham’s regiment under Lieutenants Scott and Symes, with 
part of the Resident's Guard, commanded by ^Lieutenant Stalker, were 
sent to take charge of him. Having executed his orders at ShieWl^ a 
small house in Benaris, about three miles from the gardens where the^ 
Governor«General resided, Mr. Markham returned about nine o’dock, 
and at eleven a letter was received from Lieutenant Stalker, who bad the 
command of the whole party, giving intelligence that a number of armed - 
persons had assembled near the house where the Raja was confined, and 
desiring ammunition might be sent as the Sepoys had not even one ball- 
cartridge. What the reason was for sending the troops bn this service 
without powder and ball has never been publicly explained, it does hot 
therefore becomq me to form any surmises or draw any conclusions from 
premises imagined by myself. I will, therefore, go on with the pLoin narra- 
tion of facts whicli are within tU conijms of every man’s judgment, and 
in which no mistake can be made. 

Orders were immediately sent to Major Popham’s camp near three 
miles from Benaris for another company of Sepoys to march with ammu- 
nition for the Grenadiers. A little after one a letter arrived from 
Lieutenant Birrell, who commanded this company, acquSSnting Major 
Pophara with his arrival at the Raja’s house, and requesting his orders, 
as about three thousand men opposed his entrance. On the receipt of 
this, Major Popham directed him' to force his way into the house at all 
events, and he himself immediately tvent to camp in order to march 
diis remaining three comi)anie3 with tlieir two guns to the support of 
the two first parties. At the same time that Major Popham left 
Benaris for camp, Mr, Markham was ordered by the Governor- 
General to go to the Raja and inform him that his life should be 
forfeited in case one man of ours was hurt. Mr. Markham, not undcr- 
standing much of the Hindostanny language, requested to decline ex- 
plaining such a tnes.sagc himself, and desired that the Pensian interpreter 
might be sent witli him. I was accordingly called, but could not be 
found ; they next enquired for lieutenant Anderson, one of the Governor- 
General’s aide-de-camps, and a capital linguister. Providentially we had 
both gone together to visit the wonders of the town, and did not return 
till two o'clock, just in time for dinner. Mr. Markham, not being able to 
procure’ either of us, declined going, and sent one of his black servants 
called a Chobdar,"* to threaten the Raja with death in case of opposition, 
///fft- f//a Lacrimtr^ hence all the subsequent confusion, the servant 
delivered the message in a most insolent tone, and even gave the Raja 
personal abuse. On hearing this, Monyar Sing, one of the Raja’s re- 
lations, cut the man down with his broad-sword,, and i.ieutenant Stalker, 
who had instantly drawn his small sword to punish Monyar Sing’s pre- 
sumption, was cut through the head by a man who jumped dowh from 
behind him from the to]) of the wall. The rabble collected on the 
outside, seeing European blood spilt, knew no longer any booiids to 
their fury; they appeared on the tops of the walls, and fired the 


A staff or mace bearer, an attendant on persons of rank. 
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Sepoys below, who, being uimble to reach the enemies with their bayoihcts, 
and having no ball cartridge, broke their ranks as soon is tl^y saw their 
officers on the ground. In the meantime two or three hundred men 
came in from a garden from the westward, where they had been concealed 
the^ night before, and with their broad swords completed the destruction 
the matchlock men on the walls had begun. During this confusion 
the Raja escaped«to the water-side and crossed the river to Ramnagur, 
which- fa a large fortified palace about three miles aliove the west 
exftremity of the town of Renaris, All this business was so speedily 
.effected that, though it only commenced when Lieutenant Rirrell began 
to force his way through the narrow lane which leads to the door of the 
outward court, yet before ten minutes had eliipsotl, upon his entering the 
place he found no one except the dead and wounded Sepoys. The 
enemy had not only carried off their own killed and wouffded, if any there 
were, but had also taken the arms .and accoutrements of all the Sepoy. s 
except about twenty. Of two hundred (Grenadiers and fifty of the Resident’s 
Guardi^ with all their European and native ofiicers, only fifteen remained 
unhurt, and ninety-one had signs of life, hut these last were so shockingly 
mangled that little hojie was entertained of their recovery. Not one of 
the three gentlemen had fewer than twenty wounds. Such a sight is 
easier conceived than described, so that, although I myself visited the 
field of battle soon after the aftray, } shall not attempt to exi;)rcs.s the 
horrors with which it tilled me. Major Popham arrived there about three, 
and immediately leaving one company with Lieutenant Malcolm to 
bring off the wounded and bury the dead, marched to the house where 
llie Clovernor-Ckneral resided, which wc fortified in the best manner we 
could, expecting an attack that night. 

On the first news of the firing at Shcwalla, orders had been sent to 
Chu#ar for one battalion of Major While’s regiment, which was doing 
duty in that garrison to march down to Ramnagur. (’hunar is a .strong 
fort upon a high rocky hill on the south side of the Ciaiigcs, about 
eighteen miles to the westward of Renaris, and is one of the largest military 
magazines in the country. Captain Rlair with the battalion accordingly 
moved on the 17th, and remained encami)ed in sight of Ramnagur, at 
three miles distance to die westward of it till the 79tb, when he wa.s joined 
by Captain Mayaffre, of the artillery, wJio had with him eighty French 
European Rangers. 

The remaining four companies of the first battalion of Major Popham’s 
regiment, two three* pounders, one 8-inch mortar and a small howitzer — 
these troops had been left cantoned at Mirzaporc, near forty miles to the 
westward from Renaris and twenty from Chunar— were ordered to die 
Attack of Ramnagur, at the same time that Captain Blair had marched 
from Chunar. On the zolh, in the morning, Captain Mayaffre directed 
that the place should be stormed. Captain Doxat at the head of the 
Rangers with one three-pounder formed the advanced party, supported by 
Captain Blair’s battalion. The four companies of Major Popham’s regi- 
ment, commanded by Captain .Sparkes, remained in the outside^ of the 
town to assist in case of necessity ; they advanced in this order for some 
time tin, upon turning the corner of a street in the outward town, they 
were stopped by a most furious discharge of musketry from the tops of 
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the houses and firom behind the Captaht D(»anv'^«i^a;a^ 

'and two«l|^r£U; and twen^oneof his mra being preseti^l.li^i and 
abont one hundred and fifty ^ CajM^n Saji's b(fttaH6a^ lie^« it,>a^ 
sideraUe number wounded, Jdayame otdnred-ttie rest ’to.'fetnei^f. he 
himseljf fell soon after, and the troops, Udth the utinoat eapetKtlea; je^d 
Captain Sparkes, who immediately took the command and. effiee^;^ 
retreat to Chunar. w • , i" . , ' 

While this event was happening on the opposite sidejpf.^tb^eur 
part}' in Benaris remained in the greatest anxiety. ' We had httM<^!%i^iaU > 
day, but could receive no intelligence^.as the enemy was maat^df tW ii*un 
At last, about seven in the evening, we had such incontronretttt|te.' ji{0^ 
from a wounded Seiwy that we could no longer doubt of the.i&^'M-^^ 
detachment, and of its retreat to Chunar. Orders were immeiffistc^^^ 
spatched thithe^ for -the snd battalion of Major White's reghnep;t in ’^oss 
over and march to us at Benaris, as we expected that the ene^t havii% 
nothing' further to apprehend on the south side of the rivers oomc 
over and attack us. 1'his they made every preparation to do on the 
day, and collected at Kamnagur all the boats they could seise cm bodi 
sides of the river. Upon these they embarked their guns, and .were be* 
ginning to embaik themselves,' when the Goyernor-General and die iidd 
officers unanimously determined to retreat to Chunar without wafttaig \(a^ 
die arrival of the battalion ordered from thence, of which- fte had. not 
received the smallest intelligence, and which, if it had marched, we i^ioutd 
.|ttost probably meet 'on the road. 1'his resolution was no soonmr taken 
man .^ecuted, and at eight in the evening of the »t.st August^ we left 
Benares in the following order— Captain Hogan with about one hundred 
and sixty Sept^ being the remains of the Resident’s Guard and of a own* 
pany of Grenadiers which had accompanied us from Buxar as a defence 
for our boats, and had been nearly destroyed by persons ufho to 
plunder those boats, formed the advance guard ; these were followed by Ae 
Govemor>General and all the gentlemen, some on foot, some on hwrsebeck 
and die rest in palankeens. Behind them marched Captain Hamilton with 
his four battalion companies which were rather .incomplete, as seven^ men 
bad been drafted out of them to compose a new Grenadier c(»Bpniy.'in tlm 
romn of the one destroyed on the 1 6 th. Next came two six-pouiideis^Siid.rrith 
each a Lieutenant fireworker, an European seijeant, and a few blade acrillety 
men. ‘ Thejreor guard was composed of the new Grenadier conymiqr com* - 
tnanded by Lieutenant Binell, by whose side I rode almost all die way. 


The borage followed, preceded, or went on the flanks, acoordu^os 
troops went slower or faster. The resolution of retreating wasbi^eo, 
suddenly and kept so secret till the instant of departure that of 
men who arrived at Qtunar, not one had been able to' secure 
six diirti x^f-tiis Whole property; Mr. Barnett, a Jew meechant-pf 
being equalfy unaMe to carry away his effects and to determiMi: ; 

ing them to die mercy of the enemy, did not accompany^ 
renuditing concealed twelve days in the town wad ’ discovem4 ei||^ 
prisoidb to the Raja, by whose orders he was, kept' ift ■ ’ 

till the ejith ^ptember ; he was then released, arid 
at Chuimn In the above order .we arrived safe . 

August 't^posite to CIuHmr,.;and were 
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same day^, -ei«nit|g» iniyed Clp^a 

i^h ^ di^be&w from,^ ta 

luving italn^'a n»d.fiom wepa^ di 4 .l>ot; 9 |iK^ 

ef our Itaiing left Bebaris tUl .‘wl(e#:iii^.ilftib !iri^n:t^ it; thia 

iati^Iigenc^ nuute them immediately lefttm, and bmng crossed oyer as soon 

;^.tlHi^ 4 trtvedf they were sent back into the garri^o at Chanar. ; . 

y'^'Out tyfaole force nosr connected there consisted of about Ftnnch 

S^ir^eiBS and eighteen hundred Sepoys (exclusive pf invalids^ betog the 
.'udiofo effisotive strength of two regiments of two battalions, cjbm- 
nianded'.li^ White and Popbam. Two miles to the south^t of 

.the fprt .was/ooned a camp under the command of Major Pophain, ccsi* . 
sisdag of three battalions of Sepoys conlaiQing about 550 men each, Vi^i. 
die rsr battaHon of White’s and the two' tmttalions of Poiiham’s. The former 
had. teft .150 men at Ramnagur, ant the ( Grenadier Comiiany of eapb of the 
otb^ tvm had been totally dest^yed at Iknaris ; to these were ad^ the 
Europesiim with four six-pounders, one mortar, and two howitsers, for which 
therewere ndther draft cattle or artillerymen. About one mile east of the 
fort was a picket of a company under a subaltern from the second battalitm 
of White's, and one and a half miles to the westward of the fort was anotlier 
picket of about tao young Sepoys who had never fired a gun, and hardly 
<‘lehewthe use -of it, and who had been all raised in the town of Benaris, and 
could not therefore but be attached (p the cause of the rebellious Raja. 
Indeed, both battalions of Major White’s regiment were in the expt same 
situation. In this left picket I served as subaltern to Captain Hogain, wlw 
commanded it The a'hole north side was defended by the river (>anges, 
on the opposite thereof which under protection of the fort guns .were en- 
camped 370 Sepoys belonging to the Nawab Vizier’s I^y-guard, who 
arrived under Lieutenant Polhill from .Allahabad four or five days after our 
. retfVfft to Chunar. 'i'he fort itself was* commanded by IJeutenant-CoIonel 
Blair, and was garrisoned by about fifty European invalids without legs and 
arms, ttirp or three hundred Sepoys in the same case, and the second battalion 
of i^lte’s regiment, in number about 250, being part of those men whom 
I mentioned to have been lately raised in Benaris, and who had been twice- 
drafted to supply the said battalion. 

Such was the army with which we were to defend ourselves against a 
;,iriible province in rebellion till we could be joined by a force sufficient to 
-oonqunr it, and how soon that might hapi>en was uncertain, fqr the -vnemy 
'b(fd taken such eflectual measures to cut off all our communication^ that 
oipt onp. letter despatched either to Cawnpore or any other militaiy station 
wan aver received. In this situation we renuined unmolested.and inactive 
titi ^ grd of September ; but although the enemy left us.at our ease they 
'^te not uaemploycd ; they were busy in fortifying and 8up|dying with all 
^Iciiids of atores all their strong places, one of which^ was ten miles to the 
abdtiMntiid and another fourteen miles to the eastward of us — the latter 
' call^ JUmna^r is made fomons by the only defeat our English army ever 
'suffered whbin the Company's own provinces ; about a mile to the north* 
'^#e8tt>f the which fe called Pateeta, they had collected die choicest of 
droops, and'^trere making, every preparation to attack Chunar. ' .This 
-'beiii|^Jealni^ it was thought best to risk an engagement with tbem'tm- 
' iitedliisdM)|vdiaa to wait dieir ^me and pleasure in the attack. On the 3rd 
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of Septeml)er Capfpin Blair was detached from camp with bis l^ttalion 
and the ti^o new-formed (iren|dier companies of Major Popham’s regiment 
with two six-pounders. The enemy were prepared to receive him behind 
tlicir intrenchments with seven guns. They were abor^ four thousand in 
number, and kept up a constant and heavy'fire upon»bim by Whidvbis 
battalion tos broken and would have been totally destroyed by their cavalry 
had not the latter been prevented from charging by the quick and well- 
directed fire of the two guns under Lieutenant Fireworker fiaillie. These 
were now beginning to run at the muzzle and touch-hole, and.w^ld have 
been soon unserviceable had not the two other (irenadier companies under 
Lieutenant Fallon and ilirrcll made a bold push at the guns, of which they 
took four, and turned them onjthe enemy who were thus totally routed with 
some slaughter. On our side about one hundred of the battalions were 
killed and wounded, but not one of the Orenadiers who so gallantly took 
the guns. No officer was hurt, nor has one single European been wounded 
since the Ramnagur defeat. 

“On the same night that Captain Blair marched on this expedition the 
])jckot to the west of the fort commanded by Captain Hogan, where I 
served, was attacked by four or five hundred men, who, after exclianging a 
few shots, ran away and left their plunder on the road, and succeeded only 
in .setting fire to a few hou.ses of the ba/.ar, which were soon extinguishjed. 
From this day we heard nothing from the enemy, and on the 10th were 
joined by a detachment from Cawnporc, commanded by Major Crabb, con- 
sisting of hi.s and Major Balfour s regiments of two battalions each, fifty 
grenadiers, and fifty light infantry Europeans, under Major Humphries, and 
a large train of artillery directed by Captain Hill. The next day arrived 
the Nawab Vizjgr with an immense army, which encamped on the opposite 
side of the river from Chunar, and stayed there till the 26th, during which 
time the Governor frequently visited and was visited by him. On the 13th 
we were reinforced by the arrival of Major Roberts’ regiment from LucknoWi 
with a most seasonable supply of one hundred thou.sand rupcc.s which were 
distributed to the troops. The army, being divided into two detachments, 
marched on the 16th, one commanded by Major Crabb, consisting of his 
regiment, Captain Blair’s battalions, and the party of the Vizier’s body- 
guard, now increa.sed to five hundred men, moved towards Lutteefpore, 
about thirty-six miles from Chunar, through passes, woods, and hills almost 
impenetrable to artiller}’, of which they had a large train, composed.of four 
si.\-poundcrs, one mortar, and one howitzer. I’he other detachment, whosp 
object was Patecta, under the command of Major Pophara, was formed of 
his, Major Roberts', and Major Balfour’s regiments, the two companies of 
Europeans, and the fifty French Rangers, with twoeighteen-pounders, six six- 
pounders, one mortar, and two howitzers. On the 20th Pat^eta was taken 
by storm, with the loSs of six men only, and Major Crabb, ijiaving on the 
same day defeated a large army, in which engagement he lostlonly teni men,, 
entered Lutteefpore on the 21st, i having been evacuated in the night. On 
the 23rd Major Balfour, who, with his regimer^t'of two battalions and two 
six-pounders, had left Major Popham’s camy the day before, enured kam- 
■ iiagur. I forgot to tell you that Major Mc!;se3 Crauford'with his regiment 
and one hundred and fifty cavalry had amVed from Buxar ottvthq, iplh, 
and that alx)ut the same time we heard of ^ajor James Craufo# with his 
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regiment being on the back of the htils behind Bedjeghur, which w&s now 
the only jfort left to the rebd Raja. The whole detacbmentn&eing again 
collected together at Lutteefpore (exc^t Major Robexta* regiment and the 
five hundred of the Vixier'S body-gixfurdi which returned to attend the 
Governor-General) •marched against Bedjeghur, which is so strong ^fplace^ 
situated on so perpendicular a rock 786 feet high, that there Ik little 
prdspect of taking it cxcept^by blockade. The Governor-General, having 
taken leave of the Nawab ^^zicr on the 26th, left Chunar in the night, and 
arrived early the next morning at Ramnagur ; from thence he crossed over, 
two days after, to Benaris, where he now is employed in distributing rewards 
and punishments, and in settling the country under the authority of the new 
Raja. The man whom he has raised to that dignity is called Mehip Narai^' .i 
and is a legitimate grandson of Hulwant Sing by the female line, whilst the 
rebel Raja, by name Cheit Sing, is a bastard son of Buhvant Sing. The new 
Raja, is a young man of about nineteen, very heavy, very fat, very dull, and 
vcr>» stupid ; his father, however, who is appointed deputy, is thought to be 
a remarkably clever man, as is also the person they have made Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. Mr. Markham is continued in the Residency, and is to 
have a guard of seven hundred men, commanded by Captain Hogan. 
Cheit Sing has fled altogether out of this province, and has taken refuge 
with part of his treasures in Chatterpore, at the court of the Bundelcund 
Raja, who has been written to by the Governor to deliver him up that he 
may suffer the punishment due to his crimes. The greatest parfHaf his 
treasures, which arc supposed to have been immense, were plundered by 
his own people the day lie fled from Lutteefpore. A small part be carried with 
him, and the rest will enrich those officers who arc luckily engaged in the 
siege of Bedjeghur, A day or two after that he released Mr. Barnet, a 
merchant of Benaris, the Gov'ernor’s Banyan, and one of the greatest black 
bankers of this country, all three of whom he had in close confinement \ 
but fourteen of the French Rangers, who, being sick, had been left behind 
at Mirzapore when Captaii) Mayaffre marched from thence on the 18th of 
August to Ramnagur, had been carried i>risoners to Lutteefpore, were 
put to death by order of the Raja, as were also some black men of rank who 
had formerly been obnoxious to him, and were now unluckily in his hands. 

“ The above account has already taken so much room, that «re 1 to 
say much about myself, this letter would be hardly ])ortablc. As for news* 

I am here out of the way of ever hearing any till it is stale. Intelligence is 
just received from Colonel Muir that he has concluded a treaty of peace and 
alliance with Scindia, the Mahratta chief, who was opposed to him in the 
North-west, and the last letters from General Goddard on the Bombay side 
seem to promise a jxeace with the whole Maliratta State, which there is no 
doubt but the treaty with Scindia will speedily effect To the southward 
Geherai Sir Eyre Coote has been gaining two victories over Plyder Ali, the 
last of which has been so complete that it is reported that Hyder has 
evacuated Arcot and gone through the Ghauts into his own country^ whither 
Cbote will pumue him as soon as he has collected provisions and military 
stores sufficient for so distant an expedition. In the meantime Colonel 
Mttlr,having got ridof Scindia as an enemy, will invade Hyder's country from 
the norikward, and General Goddard, as soon as he shall have concluded 
the peace with the Mahrattas, Hyder’s dominions from the west- 
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ward, whili^Sir Edward Hu£^es and his fleet attadt aD has saapoits. It is 
further sda that Nezapatam is tak^ flom the Dutch, an^ with the 
assistance trf’the Raja of Cuiuty an internal war has be» ndsed aflainstthe 
MynhHTs in Cejdon. 

** X have just been informed by a gentleman in ’Calcutta, tbdt he 
has Bfttopean letters for me, but was afraid to trust tbna, by thd Dmik. 
I'om anxiously waiting for their arrival, but cannot receive diem in time to 
acknowledge them more particularly by this despatch. I have desired 
Mrs. S. to open this letter before she sends it to you, as I have no dme 
to write the same long story to her ; it must, indeed, serve for a general 
letter to theVhole family, to whom I request you will make my excuses for 
hot as usual writing them each a separate letter. To my honoured mother 
I will make an apology myself, which I hope will be admitted, as this is the 
firit occasion in which I have been deficient in duty. 

“Your most affectionate and dutiful son, 

“El>. COLEBROOKE. 



THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN-*. 


Ths subject of our commercial intercourse with Japan is so 

full of interest that no apology is reqriired for placing 

before our readers some account of the visit of the first 

Englishman to Japan 287 years ago. The name of this 

eountryman of ours was William Adams, and although he 

visited this state of the far East in the character of the 

servant of a foreign Power, his thoughts and acts showed 

that while he was faithful to his Dutch masters the intc- 

rhsts of his own country were never forgotten. 1 must add 

that the materials for this narrative have been taken with 

• 

permission from the manuscript records in the India Office. 

William Adams was born at Jcllingham in Kent, about 
the year 1562. At the age of twelve he became apprentice 
to a pilot at Limehouse, and he remained with him till he 
was twenty-four. He was then ap|.x>inied master of one 
of Queen Elizabeth's own war-ships, and for eleven or 
twelve years after the Armada he was employed by the 
Company of Barbary merchants. At this period an im- 
portant change occurred in the commercial world. The 
Dutchman Linschoten returned from India with, tales 'of 
the decadence of the Portugese, and his evidence, added 
to the increasing confidence of the Protestant maritime 
Powers, emboldened his countrymen to essay the Cape 
route to the Indies. In the year 1598 the Amsterdam 
Company, of which the chief representatives seem to have 
been Peter van der Hay and Hans van der Veek, fitted out 
a fleet* to sail to the Eastern seas. The general and admiral 

^ Purchas gives the following as the names of the vessels composing 
this fleet : the HopCt, Charitie, Faith, Fidelfty, and the Good Ntms. He 
also says Sir Jaques Mahu was gmieral and Simon do Cordes vicc-admiraL 
The other three captains were named Benninghen, Bockbolt and Sabolt 
de Wert ' ’ 
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was Jaques Maihore, and by some chain of circumstances, 
now buried in oblivion, William Adams waa appointed 
PiIot‘major of the Dutch Fleet, and took passage on board 
the admiral’s own ship. * * 

The exact date of the sailing of this deet was June 24, 
1398, but owing to ‘the lateness of the season it was com- 
pelled to take shelter on the coast of Guinea, where many 
moil were lost from fever. Thence they proceeded to the 
Brazils, taking on the way the island of Anna Bona, where 
they found a town of eighty houses, and stayed for some 
weeks to refresh. They did not reach the Straits of Ma- 
gellan till April 6, 1 599, and it was not until the month of 
September that they found themselves able to quit this 
haven. Then the different vessels parted company, and 
although a rendezvous was appointed off the coast of ChiK, 
they never all came together again. The ship to which 
Adams * was attached fortunately weathered the storms it 
encountered, and after waiting twenty-eight days in. vain 
for its companions proceeded on its journey across the Pacific. 

At Santa Maria the crew were compelled, notwithstand- 
ing the hostile attitude of the natives, to go on shore in search 
of fresh provisions, and here a party of twenty-three Dutch- 
men and the captain were drawn into an ambuscade and lost 
their lives. This catastrophe was followed by a junction with 
the admiral’s vessel, but what seemed a piece of good fortune 
^vas speedily dimmed by the fact that it had suffered a 
similar loss in all its officers and half its crew having been 
slain ijR a skirmish with the same islanders. The two vessels 
then sailed in company for Japan, but were separated en 
route in another storm. That, however, which carried 
Adams succeeded in reaching the coast of Japan on April 
19, 1600, and the sight of this long-expected land was 
doubly welcome, inasmuch as only six of the crew were in 
a fit condition for w’ork or, as the narrative puts it, “ could 
stand upon their feet” 

The place at which the ship landed is named Bovingo or 
’’ At Magellan he changed from the admiral’s ship to another. 
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Bun^ain the principality of Satsuma. In a very ^ort time 
the vessel was hoarded by the Japanese. Resistance was out 
of the question; and indeed no violence wa&attempted, but as 
neither could ^eak the other’s, language little progress was 
made towards an understanding till the arrival of a Jesuit 
interpreter, The chief of Bovingo gave them a favourable 
reception, allotting them a house to live in and fresh prO‘ 
visions. Of twenty-four sick men and whole, six died at 
Bovingo before the Emperor of Japan, hearing of the 
arrival of the foreign vessel, sent a fleet to escort its crew 
to his capital at Ozaka. Adams being now the highest in 
rank became spokesman for the rest, and had to reply to many 
inquiries about his country and the condition of Europe. 
After this interview Adams, with his Dutch servant, was 
committed to custody, but was well treated. At a second 
interview the emperor asked specifically, “ What was their 
reason for coming so far } ” * And Adams replied diplo- 
matically, that " they were a people that sought friendship 
with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing 
such merchandise as their own afforded to exchange for 
foreign commodities.” 

By this time Adams had made a sufficiently favourable 
impression on the emperor to gain better treatment, in- 
cluding a change to more comfortable quarters ; but he was 
still kept in nominal confinement for thirty-nine days. He 
himself wrote, during this period, that he daily expected the 
punishment of the cross, as .the Portuguese, and Jesuits 
were particularly bitter against him and the Dutch, alleging 
that they w«ye all pirates, and if they were treated as such 
it .would deter others of the same race from coming to 
Jap«m. It seemed only too probable that these argume^nts 
would carry weight with a timid and suspicious ruler ; but 
after more than five weeks’ incarceration Adams was able to 
write : But God showed mercy unto us,” the emperor 

having decided that it would be unjust to put the Dutch to 
death because they were opposed in religion and politics 
to the Portuguese, when they had done no wrong in Japan, 
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Meantime the ship itself brought as near as 

possible to Osaka, and the first intimation Adams redbived 
of his liberation nras an inquiry if he wished'to go on board 
his vessel. Jo this he joyfully assented, only to find that 
the ship had been plundered, and that he had'ksst his 
clothes, books, and instruments. The lives of the remain* 
ing officers and crew had, like his, been spared, and when 
news of the robbery reached the emperor he ordered ’resti- 
tution to be made ; but this, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
was only done in a very imperfect manner, although the 
sum of 50,000 rials,* or about ;^4,i66 of our money, was 
handed over to them as compensation by the emperor. 
The Court moved at this moment to Eddo (Yeddo), in 
the province of Quanto, and the ship was moved round 
the coast to the same destination. Two years passed 
in silence, and then the Dutch crew mutinied, and de* 
manded that the remaining portion of the 50,000 rials 
should be divided amongst them. Then each man, in the 
words of the narrative, “ took his way whither he thought 
best ; ” but those that remained in Japan were allowed 
by the emperor 2 lbs. of rice a day. History contains, 
with one exception, no record of their subsequent fate, 
but Adams’s fortunes proved greater and more remarkable 
after the dispersion of the band. The abortive Dutch 
voys^ turned out to be of importance, because of the 
indi\'idual success of the Englishman who chanced to be 
associated with it. 

The details of Adams’s early career in Japan are meagre 
or practically nil. It was four or five years jifter his first 
arrival in the country that he succeeded in ingralktli^ 
hijQaself with the emperor by tlie construction of a gmall 
vessel. When the emperor desired him to build one, he 
replied that he was no carpenter ; but the emperor wta not 
to be thus put off, and said, ” Well, do your endeavours, if 
it be not good it is no matter.” Adams then built a i^ip of 


A ml was a silver coin current in Persia and Arabia equfd to two 
Fiench francs or twenty Eng|ish pence. — Bal/ntt*s 
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eighty ton:^ in all res{:»pt^ we aip told, on the plan. 

He lijis rewarded mth an anniud pei^on o^ sev^ty <hicat9, 
in addUicui,. to his d^ly alkmanoe <»^d(^; ; .^|is inidi^ce'' 
witjt the ^peipr was i|uch that both t^ Span^lds and the 
Porti^r^^ requested him to intercede f<w tl^ at Court, 
and he did so, thusjretuminggqod fqr evil . ... ' 

JNotili^standrag his great good fortune Adams , fou^ 
life., irksome, and after another five years, he 
i^uest^ leave to return to Europe to see his wife imd^ 
^il<hen, but although he uiged his appeal with the em« 
P^or in person, he could not get w favourable re^onse. 
'^hq. utmost that that prince would do was to allow the 
Duteh captain to leqve in a Japanese junk for Patania, 
whence he proceeded, to Johore, aq^ joined a Dutch Hoet 
he found there, under Admiral Madlidf. By this channel 
Adams sent, in October, i6ti, the first news of his welfare 
to his family, after a silence of* more thaq ten years, as well 
as offers of service to his countrymen, should they make 
their way to Japan. 

, . ^Then Adams resumed his work in the Emperor of 
Jain’s service. He made several voyages round the 
coa;^ in the vessel he had built for the emperor,* and he 
also, built a second ship of the same size. He was re- 
warded with the grant of a manor and of eighty slaves, and 
die manor vras called Phebe. From the description given 
of it it must have been a collection of houses and farms, 
forming an extensive village* within which Adams bad 
powers of life and death. When the Spanish governor of 
the PjhHi^ines was wrecked, in a large vessel called the 
on the Japanese coast, he was lent' one of 
Adj^V ships to continue his voyage to Acapulco, . ^^he 
Spaeiswds reciprocated this kindness with the g^ft of a 
whidi formed a welcome addition to the 

,.:THo ;Dut(h, jidso visited' Japan in 1609, qqd again In 
;idi I,, and A^ins told them that they would find Japaq an 
* wu Ogodio Samnub 
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“Indies ^ for money, and that such artides as lead, raw silk, 
damask, black taf&ties^ black and red cloth, would conllnand 
ready money. At the same time he gave the following 
interesting account of the country in which he had jex- 
pericnced so much hospitality and kindness. 

“ 'Phis island of Japan is a great land, and lieth m lat. 48^ at the 
south extremity, and 35° at the north, in length 220 English leagues. The 
people arc good of nature, courteous out of measure, and valiant hi srar. 
Justice is severely executed upon trangressors without partiality. There n 
not in the world a land better governed by civil policy. The people are 
very superstitious in their religion, being divers’ in opinion. There arc 
many Christians by reason of the Jesuits and Franciscans, which arc 
numerous, having many churches in the land.” / 

The next occasion on which Adams had to use his 
influence and good offises was in behalf of his own country* 
men, under circumstances which have now to be explained. 
I'he eighth voyage of the English East India Company in 
1611, under the command of General Saris, included an 
intended visit to Japan, for which purpose a small vessel 
named the C/cn'c was specially assigned. The twenty- 
fourth paragraph of the commander’s instructions related to 
the visit to Japan, and specific mention is made of William 
Adams, an Englishman now residing there, and in great 
favour with the emperor. If circumstances proved favour- 
able. General Saris was authorized to found a factory in Japan; 
and, finally, King James wrote a letter of general amity 
and affection for the Emperor of Japan, and asking for his 
royal protection for the intended factory. An intimation of 
the coming visit was conveyed to Adams in a letter from 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the governors of the Company, 
and ho at once told the emperor, who expressed his ^tifi- 
catign at the king of so remote a country having such a 
high opinion of himself and his state as to send him a 
special embassy. When Adams felt sure of the emperor’s 
good-will, he sent off word to the agent at Bantam that he 
could promise his countrymen a reception **as welcome 
and as free in comparison as in the river of London.** At 
the same time he was not very sanguine about the pros- 
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pects of a busy trade, as the 'Dutch and Spaniards h^d 
gained possession’ of the maricet, He concludes 
saying ; — 

Could our English merchants after settling in Japan procure trade 
with the Chinese, then shall our country make great profit here, and the 
Company wOl not have need to send money out of England, for in Jajun 
there are gold and silver in abundance, and therefore by the traffic here 
they will take in cxrhange money enough for* their investments in the 
Indies. The Hollaodcis arc now (1612} settled in Japan, and 1 liave got 
them tluit privilege which the Spaniards could never obtain in ftie fifty or 
sixty years since they first vi.sited Japan. In this year the Siuiniards and 
Portuguese have applied to me as an instrument to gut their liirerty in thgt 
manner a.s the Hollanders, but upon consideration of farther inconvenience 
I have not sought it.” 

That Adams had the interests of his country specially 
at heart is shown by more unequivocal action than his 
refusal to exert his influence in behalf of her pronounced 
enemies. He wrote to the agent at H;inl:un j)ointing otit 
that if the English Company wanted to have a profitable 
trade in Japan it should select some other site than 
Firando for its proposed factory, not merely because the 
Dutch were already established there, but because it was 
situated at an inconvenient distance from the capital of the 
country. He strongly recommended some port on the 
eastern coast, and as close as possible to Edo, the Tokio of 
to-day. In support of his sugge.stions he sent a map which 
he had himself drawn during his numerous voyages roxind 
the coast. He also records his own title among the Japanese 
of Augin Samma, and concludes \ by saying : “ And comes 
there a ship here 1 hope the Worshipful Company shall find 
me to be a servant of their servants in such manner as that 

"* He thus speaks of there being few charges : “ The charges at Court 
are not great, only a present for the emperor and another for the king, and 
two or three other presents for the secretaries; other (ustoms here be 
none.” 

t The same letter contains one or two other passages worth refer- 
ring ta He says it was only in i6it that he learnt that the English 
had established trade with the Indies. He also expresses thanks for a 
|»esent of books including a Bible, and for the loan to his wife of ;^2o by 
Sir Thomas Smi^i. 



they shall be satisfied with^ny services. If any ship come 
near the easternmost part of Japan let dbem injure for me, 
nor fear to come near the mainland, for you shall haye barks 
with pilots to carry you where you will*’ 

The Clofve with General Saris* on board, reached 
Firando on June 12, 1613, and was well received by the 
king or governor (Japanese name being Tono), who had 
been specially requested by Adams to give his countr>'men 
a hearty welcome and to send him news of their arrival by 
an immediate post Adams came to Firando on July 29th, 
fSrty-eight days after the arrival of the English ship. He 
then took them up to the emperor’s Court, and after “ a 
costly and tedious journey” Saris and his companions 
returned to Firando in November. The visit to the capital 
was in more than one particular interesting. King James’s 
letter was delivered to the emperor in a personal audience, 
being handed to him by his secretary, and after he had 
bidden the English envoy welcome Adams translated the 
document. General Saris then enumerated his terms wiljt 
regard to the establishment of a factory, and after these were 
abridged, as "the Japanese' loved brevity,” the emperor 
gave his formal assent in a convention of seven articles. 

One of the first acts of Saris after his return from Yeddo 
was to appoint Adams i a Company’s servant at a salary of 
;^ioo a year — a salary greater than that of any factor, 
brought from England, and granted to him in consideration 
of his services in inducing the emperor to give permission 
for establishing a factory at Firando. This factory was 

Bruce’s Annals is of course the standard work for this period, but 
it is quite wrong in this matter, stieaking of the journey of Stuis to Japan 
having taken place in 16x0, and having been such a failure that one of tbe 
factors recommended Siam as a preferable field for commerce to Japan, 
t Adams first demanded per month, saying that the Dutch gave 
him He also expressed his desire to stay on in Japan " toket soku ‘ 
fruit for his labour, having hitherto spent many years in vain in onkr nq r 
to return home rrith an empfy purse,” Adams is stated to have chabgo 
his original intention of returning to England in the Clm fbnwgh son r 
discourtesies offered him 1 ^ Captain Saris. The emperor gave him 
to tarty or depart. < 
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^ .duty established with Mr. Cock as chiefs and six other 
Ei^lishraen were ‘left with him. Their names were 
Tempest Peacock, Richard Wickham, William £aton» 
Walter Carwarfen, Kdward Saris, and William Nelson. 
Of 'these Peacock and Carwarden were shortly afterwards 
sent to Cochin China, where they unfortunately lost their 
lives. With regard to the security of the factory, Adams 
wrote to Sir Thomas .Smith assuring him that it would be 
as safe in his hands .is if it were in Smith’s own housi‘, and 
he went on to suggest th.it certain presents should be sent 
to the emperor, vi^., sufticicut Russi.i gl.iss to gla/e a 
room, some fine lamb-skins, three pieces of Holland cloth, 
and three or four pairs of spectacles. 

Reference has been made to the want of cordiality 
between Saris and Adams. The feelings of the former 
towards the m.ui who had most contributed to the success 
of his voyage were revealed in the instructions he left behind 
him with regard to the new f.ictory at Fir.indo. Not 
' merely did he s.iy that Adams was only fit to be employed 
as master of the junk and as linguist at Court, but he went 
on to declare that Adams was better aHl'ctecl to the 
Flemings and the SpaniarcK than to his own n.ition. In 
support of these random cli.irgcs there is absolutely no 
evidence, and the success of his efforts to promote the 
factory might have been deemed sufficient to save his 
reputation ^pr p.itriotism and good faith. On December 5 lh 
in the same year as that of its arrival the Clove sailed for 
England. 

A few of the chief Incidents in the early life of this 
factory may be briefly sketched. In the first year of its 
existence the Christians fell into disgrace, and the Spanish 
padres were ordered to leave the country. This ’did not 
affect the*En^sh merchants, but when tliey hoisted their 
flag with the cross on it they were required to take it down. 
One curious fact about the factory house was that it was 
rented from a Chinaman called' Andrea Dittis, and the rent 
scents to have been ;^20 every six months. After flic first 
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term the fee simple was purchased for a trifling sum, but as 
Andrea's name appears several times later for different 
amounts paid over to him he must have retained a lien on 
either the land or the building. He is also spoken of as 
our landlord. Dittis was a Chinese Christian, yrho turned 
to his own profit the desire of the English merchants to 
obtain a commercial foothold in China. Several attempts 
were made, but with only moderate success, to promote 
trade with the other ports of Japan such as Nagasaki and 
Ozaka. The emperor’s privileges allowed of this being 
done, but the Japanese officials were not over well dis- 
posed to promote trade. This may have been due as much 
to the insignificance of the funds and merchandize * at the 
disposal of the Firando factors as to political bias. Even 
the emperor appears to have grown cold, for when one of 
the factors named Wickham was sent with a S23ecial show 
of woollen goods to Yeddo only a very small quantity was 
purchased by the Court. 

Adams seems to have been employed in a variety of 
ways besides as intermediary with the emperor. In 1614 
he was ajjjjointed to command a junk fitted out for trade 
with Siam, but the vessel being caught by the monsoon had 
to put into the Loo Choo f Islands for .shelter and return 
to Firando re infcctcl. At this time Adams when not at 
sea resided principally at Nagasaki, where the Spanish and 
Portuguese were not only firmly established, but had gained 
some converts to the Church of Rome. Adams had to put 
uj) with their secret animosity, and in a letter from one of 

* Their value seems to have been only ;^S, 000. 

1 The king and inhabitants of these islands gave them a friendly 
reception. Kuffa is mentioned as the chief port, and is probably identical 
with Nap.akiang. Wheat, rice, and ambergris are specified as being among 
the natural productions of the archipelago, and very abundant. Of the 
people Wickham, the factor, wrote ; “The inhabitant Af these islands are 
descended from the race of the Chinas, wearinge theyre hayre longe, but 
tyed up on the right side of the head; a peaceable and quiet people; but 
of late years conquered by Ximos Dono, king of Satchma (Satsuma), so 
that now they are governed by the Japan lawes and customes, by which 
meancs they have lost theyre trade and priviledges in China.” 
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the Company’s agents occurs the passage ; “ The papistical 
rabble at Langasaque give out in his absence that he is a 
Lutrano (Lutheran), and they consider that he has incensed 
the.emperor against them.” While thus openly attacked, 
insinuations continued to be made against him from time to 
time in private letters that he was playing a double part 
and acting in collusion witfi his old employers the Dutch, 
These suggestions arose from the commercial success of 
the Dutch, who seem to have owed it. not to Adam.s’s 
.assistance, but to the undoubted superiority of their cloth.* 

In the year 1614 a civil war was begun between the 
emperor and the son of his predecessor. This contest led to 
an improvement in the English trade, for no difficulty was 
experienced in getting rid of the lead, ordnance, and powder 
which formed part of the Cloves cargo. In arranging 
this particular transaction Adams naturally took the 
leading part. 

When General .Saris returned to England he painted 
the prospects of Japanese trade in such glowing colours 
that several ships were sent out to dtivelop it ; but the 
advantages of Japan were not considered to be confined 
to its own home trade, for perhaps its chief merit con- 
sisted in its affording a convenient base for commercial 
intercourse with Corea and China. | The road to Corea 
lay through Yesso (then imperfectly known to the 
Japanese ruler himself) and Tsu.sim.a, while that with 
China was to be secured through the friendly offices 
of some Chinese merchants interested in the trade 
between Japan and the mainland. 'J'hcre is no doubt 
that the' sustained efforts of the East India Company to 

* In a letter from the factor occurs the admission : “ The Hollanders, 
by reason of their fine cloths, hsive the chief custom of the lords and 
gentlemen of Edo, who seldom buy any coarse, except to give as livery to 
their servants. 

t Mr. Coppingdalc, captain and chief merchant, of'the Hoseandcr, a 
ship sent from Bantam to Firando^ where “the raw silk of China is always 
ready money in Japan. Either we must procure a peace.able trade in China 
or else, as the Hollanders do, trade with them per force.” 
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tlevelop the trade with Japan and to convert Fitando 
into a nourishing factory were largely due to the sanguine 
expectations of General Saris. '■ 

' Meantime the very man on whom the success of jtfie 
undertaking, really depended had been so often slighted by 
the factors that his enthusiasm had grown cold, if his friend- 
ship had not been absolutely alienated. When he reedved a 
letter from the emperor, who in 1615 had got the better 
of his rival and was firmly seated on the throne, asking 
him to come to Yeddo to advise with him as to a fort 
in the Loo Choo group, the English factors declared the 
letter to be a forgery, and got up between the Dutdh and 
Adams so that he might accompany them to the emperor’s 
court When the whole matter came to be considered 
.at home the Company had no hesitation in declaring 
that these allegations were false. The emperor’s personal 
friendship for Adams^seems to have increased rather than 
diminished, and he even went so far as to entreat him 
never to go another sea voyage, promising that if he 
incurred any loss he would raise his stipend by the same 
amount It is not remarkable to find that under this 
patronage Adams showed himself on the termination of 
his two years’ engagement with the Company averse to 
re-engage himself* at die same salary of ;^ioo a year. 
That his sympathies were still English was shown by 
his refusing to yield to the emperor's entreaties not to 
go to sea, saying that he had given his word to command 
the junks and that it would be to his dishonour not to do 
so. That this was no empty declaration is shown by the 
fact, that in 1615 after his contract with the East India 
Company had expired, and when he was still in doubt as tO 
how far they would accede to his terms, he commanded 
a junk for them in a very successful journey to Siam. 

• In 1615 he asked that;^3o-or ;^4o should be given to his wif|^ in 
England, but this he promised to repay in Japan; There is no detailed 
information, but from several references it appears to .be uo^tiestiooable 
tlmt Adams had a wife in Japan also. 
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Nothing has been said of any differences of opinion 
or want of harmony between the English residents and 
Japanese officials, although these must have occasionally 
arisen. The following incident is no doubt typical of 
m%ny unknown passages in the'^arly intercourse of the 
two peoples. It occurred in July, 1615. 

‘^The executioner of Firando (an official of reputation in these parts) 
sent for the English Jurebasso accusing him with. defoming his character 
by having said that he had put persons to death without cause. The 
Jurebasso denied the charge, but this did not appease the Bongow, for 
the next day he sent Mr. Cock word that for his sake he had saved the 
life of the Jurebasso (/.<?., he would not prosecute him), but that he must 
leave Firando in six days, otherwise threatening to make away with -Sim. 
Agent Cock replied that he was under the protection of Ogosho 
Sanima, the emperor, and had it under his ferine that no j'usticc in Japan 
might meddle with me, nor no servant in my hoii.se, but for the 
emperor!s pennission, wnrning them upon their head.s, as they would answer 
‘it with their whole generation, not fo touch the Jurebasso till the king of 
Firando returned from Court ; which seply Cock imagined put them in a 
TJnandare as they afterwards sent word that they were willing to pardon 
the Jurebasso. In this, however, he was mistaken, for two or three days 
afterwards the Jurebasso was set upon by the retainers of tlie executioner, 
^nd narrowly escaped witli his life. The king being absent, Agent Cock 
complained of this outrage done his servant to the Chief Justice of 
Firando, who promised to issue an order restraining the Bongewfrom offering 
the Jurebasso any further violence. This affiiir was ultimately accommodated 
through the mediation of Taccamon 1 )ono,"' who represented to Mr, Cock 
that if the suit again.st the Bongew was followed uf) he would be obliged 
.to ‘cut his bellie * and the Jurebasso the like.” 

, As a contrast to this collision it may be mentioned that 
the Tono of Firando was invited to dinner! at his own 
'request at the English factory, and that he showed his 
appreciation of the ho.spitality by sending the next day the 
present of a buck, but perhaps a more sincere testimonial 
to the heartiness of the English cheer was afforded by his 

* Dono or Tonb- -King or Dairaio? 

t There are several notices later on in tfie diaries and correspondence 
to similar entertainments, and the following information in connection with 
them is interesting. “ It was common on these occa-^ions for some of the 
Ja^nese guests and even the neighbours to contribute to the btinquet 
Thus Jubio Dono sent two barso.s native wine, and two bundles of dried 
iunny fisli, and Tonoman Sarama, the king's brother, sent two barrets 
' S.otton mne and a fish, and Gonaco Dono a dish of oranges.” 
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again asking to be invited to supper on the following 
exening. The Factors were feasted in their turn by the 
Tono with the following result — “the entertaynment w&s 
good, only the drynking was over much.” Similar hospi> 
tali ties were exchanged on several subsequent occasions, 
and at one banquet the Tono waited on his English guests 
with his own hands. The English merchants had by this 
time formed a pretty true and shrewd guess as to Japanese 
character, for they pronounced the people to be so fickle 
in their tastes that what was in high favour one season 
would be out of repute the next, and that novelty in 
Imports was essential to success in trade. The trade with 
Tushma or Tsusiina was rendered unprofitable, not because 
the islanders would not carry on commercial intercourse, 
but simply because their money was of no value. An 
Instance is cited of English goods being paid for 
ultimately in walnuts. After stating these facts, the resul*" 
of a disappointing experience, it will be suggestive to quote 
the following passage from the Court Minutes showing 
what expectations were based on the Japanese trade. 
“The export of gold and silver from England is very 
distasteful both to our state and people and openeth many 
men's mouthes against our trade, and is not profitable too 
if we could find means to prevent it ; for our purpose, 
drift, and expectation is to furnish all places when we have 
commodities for silver, with the silver of Japan.” ’ 

At the end of 1616 Adams left the Company’s service, 
receiving his salary at the rate of ;^ioo* a year, for the 
period of three years and one month. He then purchased 
a junk from the factory and started in private trade on his 
own account with Cochin China. Up to the last he had 
been most helpful, procuring the release of prisoners taken 
by the Portuguese and Spaniards from under British pro- 
tection, where the factors had failed to gain any redress, 
and whenever the Company’s agents went to Yeddo it was 
always at the house of Adams that they resided. In con- 

* 1233 tais or odd. 
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nection with this part of the object it will be appropriate 
to quote at this point Agent Cock's account of his visit to 
the emperor’s Court in compan/ with Adams in 1616. 

• • 

“The king’s castle .is exceeding strong, having a double ditch and stone 
waHs a leagu^ over each way. I do hould it to be much more in comi)ass 
than the city of Coventry, it will contain in it above 200,000 souldicrs in 
time of war. The emperor’s palace is a huge thing. The roofs of all the 
rooms arc guilded withgouki, and all the walls the same, except where painted 
with Hons, tigers, i>antheis, eagles, and other beasts or fowls very lively 
drawnc, and more esteemed than gilding. The floors were covered with 
mats edged with d.amask or doth of gold, the plaits so closely woven that 
the point of a knife could not be inserted between them. None of us were 
admitted to see the emperor but myself, Mr. Eaton, .and Mr. Wilson. He 
sat alone upon a place, something rising with one step, and had a -silk 
catabra of a bright blew’ upon his back ; he sat upon the matts cross-legged 
lyke a teller, and som three or four Bozes or Pagon Prists on his right 
hand in a room something lower. None, no not Codgskin Dono, nor his 
secretary, might not enter into the room where he sat, yet he called me 
once or twace to have conm in, which I refused, which .as I understood 
aftcrw.ard was well esteemed of, 1 staid but liltell in the place but was 
“billed to relorne, and both .at my entrance-and retorne he bowed his head.” 

The emperor who gave this reception w'as not the same 
as Adams’s friend, who had died in the spring of this year, 
and notwithstanding his friendly attitude on this occasion, 
he very soon showed his suspicion of the foreigners, if not 
open animosity. Even Adams fell under a cloud on sus- 
picion of harbouring Christian priests at his country resi- 
dence. However, the emperor conceded the renewal of 
the privileges of trade and residence which were required, 
but he refused to give a letter fo the king of Cochin China 
which was the main object of Cock’s mission. An early 
indication was afforded at this time of the little compunction 
with which our merchants would become soldiers and con- 
querors, when they suggested to the emperor’s admiral 
that he. should undertake the conquest of the Philippines 
from the Spaniards by the aid of the English and Dutch. 
The political motive at the root of this suggestion was 
to bring finally home to the mind of the Japanese Govern- 
ment the difference between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic nations, and capital was made out of the recent 
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Gunpowder Plot to show tnat Papists were conspirators 
a ||4 intriguer^ against authority. That these^^uggestkms 
produced little effect was discovered on the way back to 
Firando, when, on careful perusal of the . new privil^es, it 
was discovered that they limited the right of 'trade and 
residence to the place where their ships arrived, or, in other 
words, to Firando for the English. * ^ 

On making this discovery Cock at once retraced his 
steps to Yeddo, taking Adams with him, in the hope of 
' inducing the emperor to restore the old privileges. All 
their representations were in vain. They were bandied 
about from one member of council to another, the emperor 
was represented as being furious and easily displeased, and 
the English had to submit to suffering .some loss from the 
emperor’s zeal in ridding the land of padres. The best 
consolation he could get was that, if the measures against 
the Roman Catholics proved successful, the English mighl 
count upon more favourable terms in the following yeaf by 
renewing their request. The Japanese ministers even 
went so far as to say that the English werp much better off 
in Japan than the Portuguese in China, but Mr. Cock had 
no difficulty in pointing out that this was not the case, and 
that the Portuguese enjoyed access from Macao to Canton, 
and immunity from the heavy charge of making presents at 
Court as he had to do. Adams gives his version of the ne- 
gotiation, which i§ fortunately still oh record. 

A few days after my arrival at Firando from a voyage to Siam, I pro- 
ceeded with Mr. Cock up to the emperor’s Court, and in five days after his 
arrival Mr. Cock delivered his present to the emperor, and in two days 
afterwards sent me to Court to demand a renewal of the privileges granted 
by the late emperor, and a gowshin for the English junk for Siam» which 
things were promised to be granted with all kind speeches, but in conclu- 
sion not performed as afterwards appeared. • . . Mr. Cock i^^ed every 
endeavour to get the new privileges made general, but to no effect, receiv- 
ing this answer to all his applications that ‘ this was the first, year of the 
emperor’s reign, and as his edict was gone all over Japan it was not a thing 
presently to be called back again,' and that the Compan5^’s agent must 
therefore be content till next year, giving hopes that an application to 
effect on going up with the Present the Privileges might be. ^fn 'Enlarged* 
“'rhe following were the causes of these restraints upon foreigners. 
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111. the year ‘1 61 5 Jajmn was convulsed with wars for Fidayya Samuja, the 
son of Quambacco, who was an infant two years old at the death of his 
father, being now in his 24th year, and having abundance of riches thought 
himself sufficiently strong, with* tlie assistance of divers nobles, lo make 
was with the emperor in support of his right to the throne. He was also 
incited to this enteri)rise by the Jesuits and Friars, who made him believe 
tfaStl he should work miracles, but eventually it proved to the contrary, for 
tho old emperor presently inaketh his forces ready by sea and laud, 
marcheth against him and compasseth his castle. At length, though with 
los^ of multitudes on both sides, he razeth the castle walls, setteth it ort fire, 
and burncth Fidayya Samma in it. Thus ended the wars. Now the 
emperor hearing of these Jesuits and Friars being in the castle with lilii 
enemies and still instigating disaffection from lime to lime against him, 
commanded all Romish Christian men to depart nut of his country, and 
their churches to be pulled down and burnt. 'J'his was the consequence 
in the old emperor’s time. Now this year (1616) .the old emperor dying, 
his son * succeeded him, and he is more set against the Romish religion 
than his father was, for he has prohibited any of his subjects on pain of 
death from becoming Romish Christians, and the more effertually to pre- 
vent the Romish sect from spreading in Japan, he hath ordered that no 
stranger merchant reside in any of the great critics, lest under that pretext, 
the Jesuits and Friars might %ecretly. leach and propagate their doctrines, 
^hese are the causes that our English foctory and all other foreigners are 
not* suffered as before to go up into the country.” 

The conclusion to which the English residents came was 
that if they could not regain their old privileges it would be 
but a folly to hould a factory in Japan,” and, consequently, 
all their efforts were directed to inducing the new emperor 
to concede the same favours as his predecessor had granted. 
In all this they had to put up mth the keen competition of 
the Dutch, who, in the desire to obtain a monopoly of the 
trade, were prepared to acccjpt temporary loss by under- 
selling English goods. Although the emperor gave Adams 
in 1617 a personal letter to the king of Cochin China, he 
refused to extend any fresh favour to his countrymen, and, 
when a fresh embassy was sent at great expense to Yecldo 
with second letter from King James to the emperor, 
which Adams translated into Japanese, the only reply t 

* Shongo Samma, son of Ogosho Samma. 

I This decision was expressed in the following words: “That the 
iefcperour would give our Englishe nation no larger privileges than other 
strangers have ; only to sell our merchandize at Firando and Langasaque. 
The reason he doth it, is for that his owne merchants of Japan shall have 
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given was that they might continue to trade at Firando. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to say how far this unfavour- 
able reply was due to the death of a Japanese man who was 
killed in a scuffle at Ykanowra by Mr. Eaton, one of the 
Company’s factors. The deed seems to have been acci- 
dental, but Eaton was placed in confinement, and, after 
some delay, his Japanese boy, who was the primary cause 
of the fracas, had his throat cut by order of the local court. 
After being detained several weeks, Mr. Eaton was re- 
leased, and the incident seemed to possess no ulterior signi- 
ficance. It might easily have proved different, for several of 
the deceased’s companions swore they would take Eaton’s 
life. He owed his safety to the strenuous efforts of the 
Firando factors, and the Japanese governor of that 
place.* 

In 1617 Adams, who had shown his goodwill towards 
the Compjinyby recovering several of their old debts whic^i, 
had been given up for lost, declared his intention of return- 
ing to England, but the Chinese merchants Dittis and 
Whaw induced him to forego this intention, and to under- 
take instead anothervoyage to Cochin China. He may 
have been tempted to this by the great profit of his journey 
to Siam in the previous year, when the sapan wood and 
deerskins brought from Siam in the junk Sea Adventure 


the proOt of selling within land before strangers, as also that under culler 
of buying and selling noc Prists may lurk up and downe his countrey to 
alter religion, as heretofore they have donne.” No reply was sent to King 
James’s letter, because it was addressed to the emperor’s deceased father 
(“a thing held ominous in Japan ”). 

Another incident of a somewhat similar kind, w’hich happened about 
the same time, is thus described : “ 1617, April 4. This day the cook, an 
Englishman, in a rage threw a knife at liall, the king’s dogg, which we kept 
in the Englisli house, and killed him. If this had hapened in the tyme 
Foyne' Samme, who esteemed the dogg, yt might have cost us all out lives. 
The present king overlooked it, saying that he presumed it was done acci- 
dentally.” Two years later one of the factors, Edmund Sayer, was banished 
by order of the Japanese, because of a disturbance with some of their 
people, in which the Japanese were the aggressors. Tvro of the latter were 
also bimished. The sentence against Sayer was allowed to lapse in the 
following year. 
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realized a profit of 300 per cent By the commencement 
of i6i8 the Japanese authorities had become more opposed 
to the English trading with the interior, and on one occasion. 
Adams was paid loo tais, or ;^25, to remain behind to 
recover money and bring it to Firando, for he ** was the 
only Englishman permitted to stay there.” 

At the same time that the Japanese showed a waning 
sympathy, the rivalry between the Dutch and English 
became more acute, and broke out in acts of overt hostility* 
In August the Dutch vessel Swan arrived at Firando with 
an English prize, the Attendant. There were no English 
on board her, and Captain Cock insinuated that they had 
been thrown overboard. The Dutch offered to restore the 
ship, but, as it had been plundered, this reparation was not 
held to be sufficient, and again the factors went on a special 
mission to Yeddo, to obtain an order from the emperor for 
4pflicting a more adequate punishment upon their rivals. 
In this they seem to have failed, and the relations between 
the neighbouring factories continued to be bitter, until, in 
1620, an event occurred which provoked an open collision. 
The Dutch had attacked in Patania Road some of our 
vessels, and in a scuflle they had killed Captain John 
Jourdain, the English President of Batavia, besides taking 
several prisoners. Now it happened that some of the 
vessels reaching Firando had on board some of these cap- 
tives, three of whom made good their escape to the English 
factory, and, when the Dutch officers demanded their sur- 
render, the factor. Captain Cock, stoutly refused to yield up 
his countrymen, and, Avhen the Dutch had recourse to force, 
manfully defended the factorj', and repulsed his assailants. 
•The story still stands in his own words : 

“ The Hollanders at Firando hereupon demanded them to be delivered 
back as captives. The English chief, Richard Cock, answered that he would 
first see the commission authorizing them to take the shipping and goods 
of thi Company, and the persons of their servants. To which they made 
no reply, but went to the Tono of Firando, demanding of him that their 
English slaves * (kengos) might be returned. The Tono answered that he 
took not the English to be their slaves, but, if they had such a pretension. 
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referred them to the emperor. Seeittjg their expectation frustrated, they 
made their as&ulta on the English factory in one day, and, though ^ey 
outnumbered the English in the proportion of loo to i, yet, by thte assis- 
tance of the Japanese,! our neighbours, the Dutch, were repulsed.” • 

* * 

The narrative is thus continued: 

* ^ 

" The Hollanders this year having seven ships in the port of Firando, 
have by sound of tnimpet proclaimed open war against the English. They 
pursued this declaration by various outrages, for, though as soon as they 
had assaulted the factory, the Tono sent for the Dutch commander, and 
obliged him to exchange a written undertaking with the English chief not 
"*10 ill-use Englishman or Hollander in word or deed, in three or four days 
after the Dutch seized a boat belonging to an English /oytone, just returned 
from Cochin China. The Tono, moved at this violence, which he witnessed, 
sent a party of soldiers to apprehend Speck, the Dutch captairj, nor was he 
liberated till Richard King, the Englishman whom the Hollanders had taken 
with the boat, was set free. This affair was scarcely j:>assed over when an, 
English junk arrived from Siam. Two boats going from our factory to tow 
** her in, the Hollanders fired into them, and, misusing the English on board, 
killed a Japanese. Yet, for all this, no justice is executed against them by 
the king of Firando, though the emperor hath commanded him to do it” 

It was while this feud was at its height, and before the 
Treaty of Defence between England and Holland of July, 

, 1619, had reached Japan, that William Adams died, as 
recorded in the following passage : 

“William Adams’s engagement to serve the Company expired on 24th 
December, 1616. His death occurred in May, 1620. In the interval he 
was employed partly in trading on his own account, lind partly as interpreter 
and commercial or political agent to others.- Thus we find him jiltemately 
navigating his own junk, going as pilot or captam for the factory as well as 


’’’ The arrogance of the Dutch at this time is illustrated by the following 
anecdote : “ A Dutchman, who had lived in the country twenty years, aod 
who spoke the Japanese language fluently, being up at the imperial coprt, 
began to boast of the power of the king of Holland, and that he kept all 
the other European kings in subjection. This flourish was madef in tte 
presence of Cock and other English, the Dutchman supposing that he was 
not understood by them. But our Company’s agent, correcting him, ex- 
pkiincd the nature^f the Dutch Government, and that but i!br theassisUttCd 
of the king o( England, the States of Holland had never vaunted of thtdr < 
power.' The Portuguese and Spaniards were present at this discoii^^-^d 
jeered the braggart at his e.xposurc, while the Japanese byestanders 
ill the laugh.” 

I “The Englisli were constrained to keep in their house a gutfd of 
japans night and day, armed at great cltarge.” , 
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native owncts, assisting both the English wd Dutch deputations by his 
knowledge of tEt language and customs at Court, and, amidst all, conduct^ 
ing specific negotiations entrusted to him by the emperor.” 

.Agent Cock, who had several times Renounced him ^ 
the ally of the Dutch, thus wrote of him after his death : 

^‘Our good friend Captain William Adams, who was so long before us- 
ih Japan, departed out of this world the i6th of Mtiy last, and made Mr,. 
William Eaton and myself his overseers, giving the one half of his estate to 
bis wife and child in England and the other half to a son and daughter’’’ In? 
hath in Japan. I cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man as.'* 
C.aptaia William Adams was, he having been in such favour with two 
Emperors of Japan as never was any Christian in these parts of the world,, 
and might freely have entered and Itad speech with ein|)erors when many 
Japan kings ktood without and could not be permitted. This emperor hath 
confirmed the lordship to his son which the other emiicror gave to the 
tather.” 

The subsequent history of the Firando factory down ta 
its withdrawal does not come within the range of this narra> 
•^ve, but when it is remembered that 240 years were to 
elapse after the death of Adams before Japan ppened her- 
self to European trade and influence, the magnitude of bis 
success must become more apparent to the reader. It may 
be fairly claimed for the memory of William Adams that he 
was one of the pioneers of English commerce in the far 
East.. His own personal success during the twenty years 
of his residence in the country was quite extraordinary, and,, 
if the East India Company did not fare equally well 
in its efforts to develop the Japan trade, the result was not 
in any way attributable to want either of effort or of zeal on 
the part of Adams. This account of his career may do- 
something to perpetuate his name as one of those English 
worthies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
^orts and exile brought little or no personal benefit to 
themselves, but whose example and experience contributed 
so much to . the extension of our national cominerce and 
dominion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

4 ■ Demetrius Boulger. 

1 ,' 


Named Joseph and. Susannah respectively. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN CODES.* 

In this volume we have an edition of the Anglo-Indian 
* Codes, in which the commentator has the advantage of 
being to a great extent the author of the codes on which he 
comments, while as to all his official position gave him 
special opportunities for becoming acquainted, with thd‘ 
objects at which they aimed, and the degree of success which 
they have attained. Mr. Stokes was Secretary to the 
Legislative Council of the Governor- General of India, while 
Mr. H. S. Maine, Mr. J. F. Stephen, and Mr. Hobhouse 
filled successively the post of Law-Member. He then heljj, 
that office himself for five years. During this last period 
the Codes which consolidate the law of negotiable instru- 
ments, of casements, trusts, and the transfer of real pro- 
perty were framed and passed. The Penal Code, as is 
well known, was the work of Mr, (afterwards Lord) Macau- 
lay, and was passed by Sir Barnes Peacock. All the other 
Codes in this volume became law under the official respon- 
sibility of the other members whom we have named, though 
some even of these were drawn by Mr. Stokes. 

The present volume contains the substantive law of 
India, so far as it has been yet codified. It commences 
with a most interesting general introduction, in which 
we are shown the principles upon which Indian codification 
has proceeded, and the steps by which it has advanced. 
Each Code has its own special introduction, containing a 
summary ^f its provisions, and pointing out how far it 

* “The -\nglo-Indian Codes.” Edited by WHiTr.EY Stoke.s, D.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-I.aw, Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and late I.aw-Member of the Council of the Governor-General 
of India. Vol. I. Substantive Law. Oxford, at thh Clarendon Press, 
1SS7, 
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differs " from- the cori^ponding branch of English law. 
Every section is illustrated and explained by reference to 
decisions of the English and Indian Courts. An elaborate 
index supplies Jthe fullest facility for reference. The whole 
C^stitutes^ the first instalment of a work which will add, if 
po’ssible, to the legal reputation of its author ; which will 
deprive English lawyers of all excuse for the blank ignorance 
they display of the advance of legal science in the East ; 
and which, if it does not excite our own legislators to emu- ^ 
lation, ought at least to cover them with shame. 

Our Indian Empire possesses all the conditions which 
render codification at once necessary and difficult. It is a 
singular instance of a civilized country which has no lex 
loci. The community is divided into great classes, each 
of which is supposed to be governed by its own personal 
law. When they have no personal law, they have no law, 
except what we choose to invent for them. Far the 
larger part of the population consists of Hindus and Mu- 
hammedans, who have each an elaborate legal system of 
their own. Besides these, there is the large and growing 
East Indian dass, who are generally of mixed English and 
native blood, and who are perfectly satisfied to be treated 
as Englishmen. There are the smaller but still respectable 
classes of Jews, Parsees, and Armenians, of whose usages 
little or nothing is known. Beyond these again are the 
aboriginal tribes, dwellers on hill and in jungles, who want 
very little law, and have still less. Till the latter half of 
the present century, the only rule laid down for our judges 
in civil matters was, that they were to administer to Hindus 
and Muhammedans their own laws in matters of succession, 
inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, and that in all other matters not provided for 
by specific legislation, they were to act according to equity 
and good conscience. Of course equity and good conscience 
meant what each judge thought best to do in the particular 
case. If there had been no Courts of Appeal and no bar, 
the result would have been a paternal system of arbitration, 
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which would have been satisfactory’ienough ^hen ti^ judge 
was sensiijle and painstaking. But our judicature was^ based 
upon an elaborate succession of appeals. An acute and 
learned bar practised in the higher Courts, and an attentpt 
was made to lay down general rules, and to follow pre- 
cedents. Naturally £ngli.sh law, or. what, was supposed to 
be English law, was adopted. Technicalities have always 
a strange fascination for beginners in law, and the Sudder 
Courts seemed to revel in all the refinements of champerty 
and estoppel, with a grave belief which could not have been 
surpassed by Saunders or Parke. The void in Indiah 
jurisprudence was being rapidly filled up by a reference to 
English decisions, often badly chosen, and often misunder- 
stood. The only mode of checking this noxious growth 
was to supply the judges with an authoritative body of law,^ 
framed on sound principles, and presented in suitable lan- 
guage. In 1834 the first step towards carrying out this 
object was taken, and a Law Commission was appointed 
which was moved and vivified by the genius of Macaulay, 

There was no difficulty in determining the general 
principles on which the codes should be j^amed. The 
customs and usages of every class of the community, espe- 
cially in matters of domestic law, were to be followed when- 
ever they could be ascertained with certainty and applied 
witlr justice. In other cases, such rules were to be laid 
down as had stood the test of civilized experience. In 
selecting these rules a natural preference was given to 
English law, which, with all its faults, had shown an emi- 
nent zeal for justice, and a special power of adaptation to 
the growing wants of a free and progressive people. 

Much greater difficulty must have been felt in .settling 
the form in which these principles were .to be presented. 
The English language, which is able to express the. inps;i; 
abstruse ideas with the most transparent clearne^( ^in|.t;Q . 
veil itself in studied obscurity when it speaks withthe^^iep , 
of the British Parliament. General s&tements qualifji^ by: 
exceptions, which are themselves to beJShdersi^od with 
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the aid of refer^^ to matters that have gone b^ofe, and 
with a reservation of matters that are to cqme after ; ampli> 
hcations, repetitions, and circumlocutions ; all these compli- 
cated by a breathless tone, arising from the theory ^at a 
statute must he construed without the aid of punctuation ; 
suph, are the tndinary characteristics of an Act of Parlia* 
ment But a code so drawn would be Useless in India. It 
would be unintelligible to the suitor, misunderstood by the 
judge, and incapable of being translated into any native 
language. 

Of course the reasons for drawing a statute as if it were 
a conundrum, lie on the surface. The draughtsman has to 
state a rule which will apply to one set of concrete instances, 
and which will not apply to another set of instances, and 
yet he is not allowed to specify the instances which are to 
be admitted or the instances which are to be excluded, for 
of admitting instances which he would wish to exclude, 
or excluding instances which he would wish to admit. 
Hence a studied vagueness a^d ambiguit)' of language, 
which is in some degree made up for by the fact that it will 
be construed by persons who thoroughly understand the 
law which it was intended to change, and the change it was 
intended to effect Mr. Macaulay hit upon a form of 
drafting which was as ingenious as it was novel. He first 
stated the general rule as clearly and simply a^ language 
could express it He then followed up the rule by separate 
clauses, containing such exceptidns and explanations as 
were required. Finally he appended to all a series of illus- 
trations, showing by concrete cases how the rule should be 
applied, and when it would be inapplicable. The result 
was that a statute was like a very accurately written and 
highly condensed text-book, except that the legislator could 
invent his caises, while the text-writer had to take whatever 
he could find. The intention of the framers of the Codes 
was thal(.the illustrations should be treate<C as “cases de- 
cided, hot by the fudges, but by the legislature, by those 
who make the law, and who must know more certainly than 
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any judge can know what the law is which they mean to 
make.” Yet even this intention ha^s sometimes failed. In 
some very rare cases the illustration* has gone distinctly 
beyoqd the letter of the law, and the judges have considered 
themselves bound to follow the law and not the illustra^on. 
In a case not referred to by Mr. Stokes (7 Cal. 135), the 
High Court of Bengal said, " We have already decided 
more than once in this Court, that the illustrations ought 
never to be allowed to control the plain meaning of the 
section itself, and certainly they ought not to do so, where 
the effect would be to curtail a right which the section in 
its ordinary sense would confer.” 

The first branch of law which was codified was the 
Criminal Law. Up to i860 this department, the most im- 
portant of all in a low form of civilization, was in a state 
which may be described as barbarism modified by make- 
shift. When we took over the government of Be ngal 
after Clive's victories, we found that so far as any system 
of criminal law was in existence it was that of the Koran. 
This was natural enough, considering that the rulers of 
Bengal were Muhammedans. To please every one it was 
enacted that the Muhammedan criminal law should be ad- 
ministered, from north to south of India, to countless 
millions of Hindus, who hated Mahomet and all his works 
as they hated cholera or small-pox. Each European judge 
was provided with a Mussulman assessor, who was to listen 
to the whole trial, and to pronounce at the end whether the 
prisoner was guilty or innocent, and what punishment was 
appropriate to his offence. But this official, imposing as he 
looked, with his majestic beard, his flowing robes and his 
stately turban, uttered opinions which horrified his asso- 
ciate. After listening to evidence which was conclusive 
and uncontradicted, he would calmly pronounce that the 
prisoner was innocent, because there was only one eye-wit- 
ness instead of ^wo, or because the two eye-witnessps were 
Avomen. He would declare that an atrocious murderer could 
not be executed, because some of his victim’s relations had 
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not d6man4ed retaliation, or because the evidence, though 
sufficient to warrant cutting off his limbs, fell short by some 
scruples of the legal minimum, which would justify cutting 
off his head. •Any other nation in the world would have 
dismissed the Moulvi as a useless incumbrance. We pre- 
fepred to retain and to neutralize him. The judge, having 
listened with deference to his elaborate nonsense, was 
directed to require his views, on the assumption that the 
facts were different. If the man was two men, or if the 
women were males, or if a complete chorus of avenging rela- 
tives was present, what could be done then ? In this way 
a satisfactory verdict was generally attained. The bar- 
barous punishments of the Koran were commuted by a 
fixed rule, according to which an amputated hand repre- 
sented so many years in prison, and an amputated leg 
represented so many more. 

It would have been difficult to invent a code which should 
not be an improvement upon this system. To the credit 
of Mr. Macaulay and his associates it may be asserted, that 
the Code which they invented is far in advance of the 
criminal law which is administered at any assizes or at any 
quarter sessions in England. It is free from the refine- 
ments and subtleties and artificial constructions which 
disfigure so much (ff our law. What is of far greater im- 
portance, it is capable of being understood ; the native of 
India can, by reading a Code of 511 sections, learn the 
criminal law to which he is subject, with a certainty which 
an Englishman cannot attain after he has studied a series 
of text books ranging from Hale to Stephen, and a series 
of statutes ranging from Edward III. to the middle of last 
month. 

It is stated in Lord Campbell’s life that he and .several 
other learned lords sat up the greater part of the night 
trying to frame a definition of murder, and failed. If they 
aimed at a definition which should reproduce the absurdi- 
ties of English law, the loss of their time and trouble was 
a very small penalty for the attempt. A system which 
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makes it murder to kill a man by accid^t .whi|je tryinig to 
^oot his {owl, wlUle it would be only n^slau^ter if the 
gun had been pointed at a pheasant, deserv^ ,to be 
abolished, not to be defined^ No such subtleties are tp be '* 
found in the Indian Penal Code. Putting aside the cases in 
which killing is wholly or partially excusable, the degrees 
of homicide depend upon the degree to which the offender 
intended tb cause death, or had reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that his act would cause death. If he had no such 
intention or knowledge, the act which results in the death 
of another may be punishable in various other ways, but it 
is not culpable homicide. 

For some reason, which Mr. Stokes does not explain, 
more than a quarter of a century elapsed between the draft- 
ing of the Penal Code and its becoming law. After this 
matters began to move more rapidly. The next of the 
great codes of substantive law was the Indian Succession)*... 
Act, 1865. It applies to all- persons domiciled in India, 
not being Hindus, Muhammedans, or Buddhists ; it supplies 
them with a complete body of law governing succession to the 
property of a deceased man, whether testamentary or ab intes- 
tate . It lays down rules for domicile, for the execution and 
revocation of wills, for the appointment and duties of execu- 
tors and administrators, for the construction of wills, the 
effect to be given to legacies and donations mortis causd, 
and generally contains in 332 sections everj'thing for which 
an English lawyer has to consult the massive volumes of 
Williams on Executors, or Jarman on Wills. On a hasty 
examination the Code appears to be merely a digest of such, 
works as the above. But a more careful scrutiny shows 
that many important changes have been introduce some 
of which are at the present moment impending in England^ 
while some have already taken effect. All distinctioii ; 
between the devolution of real and personal property is 
abolished. ' Marriage is to give the husband no rights.over 
the property of his wife. Entails are forbidd^; 34 ^ 
and by s. 100, “ Where a bequest is made to ape^n, not 
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in existence at the time of the testator’s death, subject to | 
prior bequest contained in the will, the later bequest shall 
be void, unless it comprises the whole of the remaining w 
interest of the testator in the thing bequeathed.” All 
directions* for accumulatidn are absolutely void, ' except 
in ‘the case of immovable property, when one year’s 
income from the death of the testator may be accumulated 
before distribution. S. 42 expressly repeals as regards 
India the provision of the English statute of distributions, 
which requires any advancement made to a child by its 
parent to’ be taken into account in estimating its share 
under an intestacy. There seems, however, to be no notice 
taken of the analogous rule, created by some of the early 
equity judges, and lamented by all who have succeeded 
them, that any legacy given by a father to a child is 
supposed to be by way of portion, and that any advance- 
jisent subsequently given by the father to the child is 
considered to be in lieu of the legacy, and to satisfy it It 
is difficult to say whether s. $7 was or was not intended to 
reproduce the English rules as to the cases under which a 
bequest to “children ” may operate in favour of illegitimate 
children. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
section and its illustrations appear to be at variance with 
each other. The section states that in the absence of any 
intimation to the contrary in the will, a term indicating 
relationship is to denote legitimat^e relations, or where there 
is no such legitimate relation, a person who has acquired 
at the date of the will, the reputation of being such Relative. 
Apparently then a bequest to the child of A can only take 
effect in favour of one who is his legitimate child, or who 
has acquired the reputation of being his legitimate child. 
As for instance, the daughter whose vicissitudes of fortune 
Mr. Wilkie Collins traces in “ No Name.” But the illustra* 
tions say that any one who has acquired the reputation of 
bein|f the child of A may take. Jn the great majority of 
cases the illegitimate child of a man by a permanent and 
openly kept mistress does acquire the reputation of being 
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his child, but his illegitimate child. When the bequest is to 
the child of an unmarried woman this is invariably the 
,case. ' Do the illustrations show that in the section the 
words “such relative” mean a relative of such degre'e, 
whethCT legitimate or illegitimate ? 

The wills of Hindus were left in a very unsatisfactoty 
state after the Indian Succession Act. The law of the Koraii 
recognized and regulated Muhammedan wills. The practice 
of testation had grown up among Hindus during the last 
century. Whether they borrowed the practice from 
Europeans and Muhammedans, or whether it was the 
development of principles in their own law, or whether it 
grew up, as the' practice always does grow up, from the 
possession of separate and independent property, are 
questions upon which a large difference of opinion exists. 
Whatever the origin of the practice may have been, the 
practice itself was thoroughly established more than 
hundred years ago. Our legislatures refused to interfere 
with such wills. Our Courts properly refused to apply 
English doctrines to them ; and as no native language 
possessed even a word signifying a -will, there was no direct 
native authority on the subject. Some rules of Hindu 
law were applied to them by analog)*. It was held that 
the owner of joint property could not devise his share, since 
it passed by survivorship to the other joint-owners before 
the devise could operate. It was held that no will was 
valid which suspended the ownership of property, or which 
bequeathed it to a person not in existence at the death of 
the testator, or which established a rule of succession dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary Hindu law. On the other 
hand, it was held that any mode by vrhich a Hindu inti- 
mated his wish as to the disposition of his property after 
his death was a valid will. A paper unsigned and unat- 
tested ; a letter to an official ; a whispered utterance on his 
deathbed were all equally, effective. Again, Hindus/who 
were familiar with European habits frequently 8q)pointed 
executors, and the Courts of the Presidency towns granted 
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probate of wills affecting property within their limits. But 
there was no mode of taking out probate beyond the limits 
of the Presidency towns, and when probate was taken put 
the Courts held* that it di 4 not vest the testator’s property 
in the executors, or confer upon them any powers except 
such as were expressly given to them by the will. Henpe 
it was almost impossible to deal safely with landed property' 
governed by a will. The law threw doubts upon the power 
of the executors, and the will threw doubts upon the powers 
of the heirs at law. 

Some of these evils were remedied by the Hindu Wills 
Act, 1870. So far as it applied, it extended to the wills of 
Hindus the larger part of those sections of the Indian Suc- 
cession Act, which regulated the making and revocation of 
wills, and which furnished rules for their Construction, and 
for the effect to be given to legacies. But it refrained from 
declaring that the executor was for all purposes the legal 
representative of the deceased, or that the property of the 
deceased vested in him. Further, it only applied to wills 
made in, or affecting immovable property situated in Ben- 
gal, or the towns of Madras or Bombay. All other wills 
were left in their pristine state of chaos. 

A further attempt was made by the Probate and Ad- 
ministration Act, 1881. It applied to all wills made in 
British India which did not come within the operation of 
the Indian Succession Act, 1865. For these it provided a 
number of rules, mostly copied from that Act, relating to 
probate, duties of executors, &c. It expressly vested in 
executors the property of the deceased, and defined their 
powers in regard to such property. But it refrained from 
makmg it compulsory on executors to take out probate, and, 
except in cases coming within the Hindu Wills Act, 1870, 
the local courts were prohibited from granting probate 
unless authorized to do so by a special notification of the 
Local Government. This notification has been withheld 
over the greater part of India, with the result, as the editor 
remarks, that the property of the testator is vested in 
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persons who cannot obtain probate of his will. Mf. Stokes 
offers an ingenious bribe to q^ken the action -oftlbe Local 
Governments, by pointing out that the fees payable oti jme- 
bate would form an important source oi revenue^ ana Wtild 
be a sort of rudimentaiy tax on successions, {t is (to* be 
hoped that this argumentum ad crumenam may inducerthe 
subordinate governments to avail themselves more largely 
of a very useful and valuable Act. 

The Contract Act, 1872', and the N^tiable Instruments 
Act, 1 8$ I, codify the respective branches of law to which 
they refer. The former Act is not considered in India to 
be a success. It was drawn in England by the Indian Law 
Commissioners, and some of the provisions as framed by 
• them were so opposed to the feeling of the authorities in 
India, that they ♦refused to accept them. Upon this the 
Commissioners resigned, and the Bill was passed without 
the obnoxious clauses. It' seems to have been equally, 
unhappy in its original and adoptive parents. Mr. Stokes 
says, ** Unfortunately it had been sent out to India in a very 
crude form; it never underwent the patient penetrating 
revision by a skilled draughtsman • necessary in the case of 
such aiheasure ; and though the Indian judges have loyally 
endeavoured to give effect to its provisions, these are «o 
incomplete and sometimes so inaccurately worded, that the 
time seems to have come for repealing the Act, .and re- 
enacting it with the amendments in arrangement, wording, 
and substance, suggested by the cases decided iiipon it 
during the last fourteen years.” 

The Indian Easements Act, 1882, is, for sopio reason* 
unexplained by its author, only applicable to Madras and 
Coorg. It seems to have originated upon representations 
as to the necessity for such a Code coming from almost every 
other pirt of India. In India usage is everything, and the 
requirements of Indian society give rise to many images 
which involve the exercise of rights over the property of 
others. For purposes of agriculture it is necessity W' en- 
force the flow of water from the land of any Upper to that 
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of a lowter proprietor. In p^o^ of drought a right of 
pasturagef^^s ];>een exerci^ at-a distance of one hundred 
miles , fptun the. residence of . the owner of the cattle. In 
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; di^ildts destitute of roadf the rig^tt of private way is of the 
gremest :mportance. 1 ^ Calcutta most difficult questions 
>anse as to the right of sweepers, the lowest, of quttxists, to 
pass over private property in order to gain access' to 
houses for sanitary purposes. A curious case of this sort 
occupied the Privy Council not long since. One Of the 
necessities of Indian life has raised a point which, though 
not strictly part of the law of easements, hovers on the 
bordms of it. It is well known that for the purpose of 
storing water it is usual in India to construct reservoirs of 
inunense size, in which the water is detained by a bank or 
barrier. Occasionally in heavy rains this barrier bursts, 
and the flood which escapes does immense harm. In 
England it is settled by the ‘well-known case of Fletcher 
V. Rylands, that any one who collects water upon his property 
does so at his own risk, and that, if it escapes, he cannot 
excuse himself by showing that he had taken every reason- 
able and proper precaution to keep it within bounds. In 
India the Madras Railway Company brought an action 
against the Carvaitnugger Zemindar for damage* done to 
. their line in consequence of the breaching of a great tank 
upon his estate during a storm. The Courts refused to 
apply the English doctrine to the case. They held that 
the existence and mmntenance of these reservoirs was by 
the usage of the country a public duty and a public benefit, 
and that, where proper precautions had been taken, the 
public must submit to any injury that, might follow, if in 
cases of extraordinary pressure the precautions proved 
insufficient. * 

, .Ml*. Stokes points to a few instances in which the 

Indian. Code differs from the English law.. He says: 

: That an easement to restrain interference with priyacy is 
recognized by the Act, and is a negative easement. Such 
.an easement, founded as it is on the Oriental custom of 
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secluding females, is of much importance in India.** For 
this statement he relies on illustration (d)> to sectma 5. 
When we turn to this section we find it kid down, th^t a 
non-apparent easement is one the existence of which 'is 
not shown by any permanent sign, which, upon ca«i^ul 
inspection by a competent person, would be visible to him* 
Then follows illustration (d) : " A right annexed to A*s 
house to prevent B from building on his own land. This is 
a non-apparent easement” Where is there anything in all 
this about a right to privacy? We are not told how a 
right can be annexed to A’s house so as to prevent B from 
building on his land. When we turn to section 1 5, which 
shows what easements can be obtained by prescription, we 
find that a free access to light or air may be so obtained. 
The result of such an easement would be to prevent B 
erecting any building which would interfere with the right 
of A. If the right of privacy can be an easement, whj^ 
can it not be obtained by prescription ? and if it can be 
obtained by prescription, why is it not alluded to in 
section 15? The right to air is alluded to, because it 
is a new right, created for the first time by statute. It is 
admitted that, except for the statute, no right of privacy 
exists, and, with all respect for Mr. Stokes, we venture to 
think that there is no such right now. 

In the same year, 1882, two other great Codes were 
passed, the Transfer of Property Act, and the Trusts Act. 
The former contains a number of general provisions 
applicable to all transfers, with minute details as to the 
law of Sales, Mortgages, Leases, Gifts, and Exchanges. 
It reproduces the rules of the Succession Act, forbidding 
accumulations, and requiring that any interest created for 
the benefit of an unborn person, subject to a prior interest 
created by the same transfer, must extend to the whole of 
the remaining interest of the transfer in the property'. 
Curio^ly enough, however, there is no section in the Act 
similar to section 84 of the Succession Act, by which entails 
are distinedy forbidden. It has been .suggested that the 
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same result is indirectly obtained by implication from other 
section^ and we are far from saying that it is not so, but it 
is unfortunate that so important a matter should be open to 
anyxloubt. 

.iThe poVcy of the Indian legislature for many years has 
been steadily in favour of requiring registration of all 
documents affecting immovable property. This policy is 
farther extended by the Act under consideration. Regis- 
tration under the Indian Acts, however, has nothii^ in 
common with the system of registration in force in Australia, 
and so earnestly advocated for England. Documents, not 
titles; -are registered in India. There is nothing in India 
answering to our complicated system of family settlement, 
under which no one is absolute owner of an estate, and it 
is difficult to say in whose hands the fragments are vested. 
Estates are often heavily mortgaged, b^t, subject to incum- 
bnances, and to the difficulties ^ways attendant upon joint 
ownership, the title is generally clear enough. What is 
required is to be able to trace the successive hands into 
which property passes, sometimes by peculiarly fraudulent 
transfers, and to check the piling up of charges upon the 
land. .This is effected by requiring all but the most trivial 
transactions affecting land to be publicly registered, and 
copied into the books of the registry office of the district in 
which the property lies. The entry upon the register is 
very strong evidence of the genuineness of the transaction, 
but it offers no guarantee for its validity. It does not 
profess to contain the title, but it furnishes very good 
materials to the inquirer who is interested in ascertaining 
what the title is. The dealing shown on the register may 
be thoroughly hetitioas, but it cannot be secret, 

In hb introduction to the Trusts Act, Mr. Stokes says ; 
** Trusts, in the strict sense in which that term is used by 
EngUsh lawyers, that is to say, confidences to the existence 
of which a double ownership, a ‘ legal,’ and an ‘ equit|ble ’ 
estate, are necessary, are unknown to Hindu and Muham- 
medan law. But trusts in the wider sense of thq word, 
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that is to say, obligations anriibted to the oWbmhtp of 
property which arise out of a confidence- r^po«ei|iirltiyand 
i^epted by the owner for the benefit bflnkhear,'^' con- 
stantly created by the natives of India, and are frd^uehdy 
enforced by our Courts.” Farther on Mn Stdces- says: 

“ To prevent the introduction into the Mufassal of' con- 
ceptions resembling the English legal estate and e^fiitable 
ownership, the ‘beneficial interest* of the beneficiary is 
defined as ‘ his right against the trustee as owner of the 
trust property.’ Under the Act the beneficiary has no 
estate or interest in the subject matter of the trust.” Now 
all this appears to us to be merely elaborate make-believe . 
It is idle to say, in any but a non-natural sense, that the 
beneficiary has no estate or interest in a property, when he 
is entitled to its rents and profits, when he can call for its 
accounts and inspect its documents, when ‘under certain 
circumstances he is entitled to require that it should be 
conveyed to him and its title deeds handed over, and when 
all these privileges can be sold or devised, and will pass to 
his heir. If this does not constitute equitable ownership, 
it is exactly the same as what passes by that nanie in 
England. With some very slight modifications, the Indian 
Trusts Act is precisely the same body of law as ha^been 
administered for centuries in Lincoln’s Inn. The terms 
legal and equitable ownership were merely phrases, to 
indicate that the rights of a cestui que trust and the duties 
of a trustee were recognized by Courts of Equity, and 
were not recognized by Courts of law. Equitable 
ownership was simply that body of rights which ; &e 
Xhancellor enforced, and which the Chief Justice ignOi^. 
If so-called 1^1 and equitable rights had been dealt V^i^ ; 
by the same courts, the phrases would never have be^h' 
needed and would never have been used. -v 

The last Code in this volume, and one of the,«ino^ 
useful, is the Specific Relief Ac^ 1877, which was drawn ^ 
by }kr. Slokes, though Mr. (now Lxm^) Hobhpusie' is 
officially responsible for it. This Code eihbodies all ^e ndes 
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whidi provide for the roqoyerj' of property in specu, 'i&t 
spedfip ^^erformaoce, for. the recisioa of contracts, the; 
rec^<^doa and cancellation of documents, fordeclaratory d^ 
crees, .f<^ the appointment ofjreceivers, and ibr mandamus or 
the en^rceipent of public duties. In general, it follows the 
prih^pjes of English law. In some respects it varies from 
them^ amd always in our opinion for the better. One very^ 
valuable change is the abrogation of the rule of English 
practice, that a declaratory decree can only be granted lyhen 
it can be followed by consequential relief. In India e^* 
dally, the most important relief that can be granted is a 
declaration that a right, which a man apparently possesses, 
is really his. India is, above all other countries in the 
v^ld, the land of sham claims and sham suits. A man 
who covets the property of another does not openly seize . 
or sue for it. He begins by- ventilating a title which the 
red owner has not the opportunity of resisting. He sets 
up sham trespassers to make sham encroachments, and 
recover sham penalties against them. He e.vecutes sham 
leases to sham tenants, grants them sham receipts for sham 
rent, and recovers sham arrears in sham suits. He pre- 
tends to .borrow money upon sham mortgages of portions 
of the property, and registers the mortgage deeds in the 
district registry. When he has in this way framed a web 
of false, evidence, he makes his stroke some day in the 
form of a suit for possession, and possibly wins his case 
against the rightful owner, whose possession is so old that 
he has no title-deeds. A conspiracy like this can only be 
effectually , defeated by an early suit to declare where the 
title lies. No such suit can be brought by a mere heir pre- 
sumptive, on the ground that when the succession falls in 
he may not be the next heir, and therefore his action is 
thrown away. , But it seems to us that even ' such a suit 
ought ti^.be admissible, where the real question to be decided 
is not the title of the heir presumptive, but of some one 
dajihiog against the whole world under the ^erson^ in 
possesion.'!. An instance of tiie sort occurred in one of 
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the many suits brought in regard to the Shivaghnga Zemin* 
clary in Southern India. There a female heir was rightfully 
in possession, and set up the pretension that after her 
death the Zemindary would pass to her son, in preference 
to one who was a nearer heir to the last male holder, in- 
cumbrances were being created on the faith of this preten- 
sion, and for the benefit of all parties it was advantageous 
that the question should be settled at once. The true heir 
brought his suit for a declaratory decree, and got a decree 
on the merits in his favour in the Madras Courts. This 
was set aside in the Privy Council, on the principle that as 
the plaintiff was only contingent heir the suit was prema- 
ture. When the female Zemindar died a few days after, the 
whole litigation had to begin again. The curious thing is, 
that if the female Zemindar had made an invalid adoption 
or an invalid sale, the suit by the same plaintiff would have 
been unobjectionable. ^ 

In regard to specific performance the Code follows 
the rule of English law, that no specific performance will 
be ordered of a contract which is dependent on the personal 
qualifications or volition of the parties. A remarkable 
instance of this rule was the well-known case where a prinia 
donna, having engaged to sing for one opera-house, broke 
her contract and engaged to sing for another. The|Court 
forbid her to sing in Covent Garden, but refused to order 
her to sing in the Haymarket, The result was that the 
British public never heard a, note of Miss Johanna Wagner s 
voice. The theory of the rule is, that the Court will not 
order a defendant to do at ail that which it cannot compel 
him to do well. But surely the plaintiff is the best judge 
as to whether it is worth his while to get the order. If 
Miss Wagner had been compelled to carry out her contract 
with Mr. Lumley, there can be no doubt she would have 
sung and acted her very best. It is believed that 'such dis- 
tinctions are unknown in France, and that a French judge 
would find no difficulty in directing an artist to paint a 
picture, an author to write a novel, or an oculist to couch 
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for a cataract Notwithstanding the old proverb, if you 
take a horse to a well, he is pretty certain to drink. 

It would be of course impossible within the limits of a 
magazine artiqjie to offer any detailed examination of these 
Codes, or even to give an outline of their contents. An 
obvious criticism as to several of them is that they appear 
too advanced for the society for which they are intended. 
Certainly the minuteness of their provisions, and the 
elaborateness of their language, presents a remarkable con- 
trast to the bald and meagre provisions of the French 
Codes. Probably a large number of the sections in each 
Act may hardly ever come into use. But those which are 
wanted will not be less serviceable from the presence of 
.others that are not employed. The very fulness and detail 
of the Codes make them invaluable as a source of teaching 
for the practitioner and the judges. In any case, if we 
compare India with the Codes and India without tliem, the 
cKfference is simply between an empire with law and an 
empire without. 

When we . consider these Codes in reference to their 
authors; when we reflect that this massive monument of 
law has been built up in little more than a quarter of a 
century by a legislature, whose very existence is unknown 
to many well-educated persons ; that the men who planned 
and drafted these Codes, who discussed, amended, and 
passed them, are almost unknown in England even by 
name; and when we think of the barren and impotent 
results of our Parliament, with its world-famed statesmen 
and eloquent orators, words rise to our lips which might be 
considered sacrilegious by those who make an idol of repre- 
sentative institutions. For upwards of twelve years our 
ablest lawyers have occupied themselves in preparing a 
Code for England which .should answer to the Penal Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code of India. We are.no nearer 
passing it now than we were ten years ago. Probably 
further, as the hopelessness of the attempt has lieen made 
apparent. The reasons for all this are obvious, though 
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rather humiliatti^ to ourselves. Great codes of harj^ouiou& 
and coherenf law pass through the Indian Legislature, 
because it is a body of manageable size ; because every 
measure will be taken up by s<Hne men^bai^S who are 
experts upon the subject, and because those who are not 
experts do not pretend to be such ; because eveiy one is 
anxious to see a good Bill turned into a good Act, and no!> ' 
one is interested in preventing it; because there are no^ 
constituencies to be pleased by delaying .or mutilating a 
measure, and because successful' opposition* is its own 
reward, as there is no other; because, finally and prin- 
cipally, the legislature is a legislative body and nothing 
else. * 

No project of law is ever determined on till it has- 
been the subject of exhaustive discussion in the executive ^ 
departments. The Bill is introduced with a statement of 
' objects and’ reasons, and both Bill and statement are pub- 
lished, and circulated to the local governments, the judges, 
the heads of departments, and all private persons whose 
opinion is worth having. It is then referred to a Select 
Committee, whose members consider all the criticisms whic^ 
have been offered, and go through .the Bill clause .by clause, 
and line by line. When it comes from their hands it is 
again published, and criticisms are again invited. Finally 
it is passed by the full Council, who in general accept it 
with little alteration except such as is suggested by the ' 
members of the Select Committee themselves. The Legis- 
lative Council is certainly a limited, and in no sense a 
representative, body. But no great measure is ever passed 
by it, until every sentence has received a searching e;d^- 
ination from every one in India who represents any special 
knowledge of, or interest in, the question, nor until every 
objection offered has received a candid and thorough con- ' 
‘sideration.' 

It would be invidious to paint another picture, and 
to speculate on the sort of treatment the Penal -,^ode 
would meet with in Committee of flte whole Hmise, when 
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twenty different bands fadmongers would wage war to 
the knife .a^nst every portion of the Bill on different 
grounds. It is sufficient to say that no great measure can 
possiUy pass through the Housq of Commons, the greater 
part of whose time is given up to matters distinct from 
legislation, and which persists in commencing the whole of 
its wofk anew every session, and in ignoring all that it 
has done before. A certain class of persons are already 
beginning to omnplain that the blessing of representative 
government has been withheld from the people of India. 
Let them console themselves with the reflection that a 
capacity for useful legislation has been given in its place. 

John D. Mayne. 


*4 
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FOREST SERVICE IN INDIA. 

My early* connection with Forest Conservancy in India 
leads to my being so often asked by old friends about the 
general life, duties, and prospects of a forest officer, that 

* The reader will like to know the details of the early history of the 
Forestry Department in India, and the share which the author of tliis paper 
had in the great enterprise. These cannot be told better than in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Clement Markham’s “Moral and Material Progress of 
India for 1872- 73,” published as a Parlkimenlary Blue Book in June, 1874, 
p. 90 

“The urgency of adopting measures for forest conservancy in India has 
been very gradually perceived. In 1846 a department was organized in 
the Bombay Presidency under Dr. Gibson, mainly with a view to ensuring 
supplies of timber for the dockyard. In the following year the question of 
forest conservancy was first raised in the Madras Presidency. General 
Frederick Cotton m 1847 pressed the necessity of taking some steps to 
preserve the forests on the attention of the Madras Government. They 
were at that time being* rapidly denuded of tjjibcr by the Malabar mer- 
chants who supplied the Bombay market. These men, having access to 
the neighbouring private forests of Cochin and of the Kolungode Numbidy, 
had the free run of the Annamillay hills, which were then almost un- 
explored. General Cotton was Executive Engineer in Alalabar, and he 
asked for Lieutenant (now Colonel) Michael as his assistant, who com- 
menced exploring, conserving, and wwking the. Government forests. In. 
1848 the Kolungode Nurabidy was induced to lease his forest for sixteen 
years, a lease which has since been renewed in perpetuity. At thi same 
time all the minor leases were bought from the Malabar timber merchants, 
so that the door being once shut, conservancy and systematic working of 
the forests became practicable. Between 1848 and 1853 such results were 
attained as to be appreciated by the Governmertt of Madras. In 1853 
General Cotton withdrew from the superintendence, and Colonel Michael was 
placed under the Collector of Malabar and Coiubatne. On March 29th, 

1 85 4, the Court of Directors sent out a despatch in the Financial Depart- 
ment, justly recognizing the success of the work, but in 1855, seven years’ 
sor\ ice in forest pioneering told upon Colonel Michael, and he was obliged 
lo give up the appointment. By that time the importance .of forest con- 
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it may serve a good end if I briefly describe them here. 
Assuming that a parent chooses India as the country in 
which he wishes his son to gain a livelihood for himself, and 
that the lad li{(;es the idea, has a good constitution, and has 
had the average education of a gentleman, it may safely be 
said that he will do for the Forest Department, and the 
flrst point of consideration is as to the steps which he must 
take to qualify for this special service. 

The Secretary of State for India notifies annually that 
a certain number of probationers (usually about ten) will be 
selected to undergo a special training to fit them for admis- 
sion to the Forest Service of India. An applicant must be 
a natural born British subject, above seventeen and under 
twenty-one years of age, and unmarried. A competitive ex- 
amination is held once a year, and any person desirous of 
competing must send to the Revenue Department of the 
India Office by a date, duly notified in the.public newspapers, 
Ins name and parentage, a certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of the date of his birth, and a statement of consent 
from parent or guardian. He niust state the places of edu- 
cation at which he has been since he was nine years old, 
accompanied by testimonials of good conduct during the 
last four years. He must also pay a fee of .^4. 

He will then hqye to appear before a Medical Board at 
the India Office. Particular stress will be laid upon good 
vision and hearing, and means will* be taken to test physical 
powers of endurance, so as .to ensure the selection of 
persons of active habits and sound constitution. He will 


scrvancy had become apjjn.rent, and Dr. CIcghorn succeeded Colonel 
Michael, and became Conservator of Forests in the Madras Presidency. 
Dr. Brandis arrived in British Bnrmah in the same year. Dr. Cleghorn not 
only continued the work of Colcmcl ^lirhael in Madras, but also laid the 
foundati9n of forest administration in the Punjab, and was subsequently 
as^Iatqd with Dr. Brandis in organizing the Forest Department in the 
Bengal Presidency. His great scientific acquirements were combined witli * 
judgment and tact, through which he succeeded in extending the operations 
of the Department in the Madras Presidency over twenty forest ranges 
before hjs final retirement in 1867. In 1864 Dr. Brandis was appointed 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India.”-- Ed. A, Q, R. 
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next have to pass an' examination in certain subjects, which, 
with the marks assigned thereto, are detailed below^ 

The subjects given in the footnote are compukofy ; 
but additional marks may be obtSned in die foj^vifing 
optional subjects : — 

Translation into French or German, the language being the 

some as that taken up as a compulsory subject xoo 

Freehand iDrawing ... ... ... ... 30b 

EIemei}ts of Geology and Mineralogy ... 30b 

From competitors who attain the required amount 
of marks, and satisfy the requbite conditions in other re> 
spects, the Secretary of State selects those whom he may 
deem best adapted to the service. 

Candidates so selected undergo a course of training 
extending over two years and two months. During the 
first twenty-two months, commencing with the annual 
session, which begins in September, they prosecute their 

MAXIMUM. HIKIMUM 

*(1) Orthography ... ... ... 300 ...' 150 

(3) Handwriting ... ... ... 200 ... xoo 

(3) English Composition ... ... 200 ... 67 

(4) Intelligence ... ... ... xoo ... — ^ 

(5) Arithmetic in all its branches ... 300 ... 100 

(6) Geometry, including first to fourth' and sixth 

Books of Euclid ... ... * ... 300 100 

(7) Algebra, up to and including Binomial Theorem, 

Arithmetic.!! and Geometrical Series, Interest 

and Annuities ... ... ... ... 300 ... xoo 

(8) Logarithms, including use of Tables. ... xoo ... 33* 

(9) Plane Trigonometry, up to and including Sola- ' 

tion of Plane Triangles, and Calculation of < * .V. t ' * 

Heights and Distances ... ... ... 300 «>• 

(xo) Mensuration ... ... ... ... xoo 33 

(xi) Elements of Mechanics ... ... ... 300 "... . '75 

(xa) Elements of Physics, omitting Electricity and ' ^ 

Magnetism ••• ••• ••• ••• .300 ... , 73 

(13) Inotgattic Chemistry ... • ... ... 400 ; jjjf 

(14) Mechanical drawing of Geometrical Figures , 

.. (limited to the drawing of Plane Figures)... 400 

(»S) 

{x6) 


Elements of Botany 
French or German | 


***. *v 

Translation ... ' - 6 ^ 
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studio^ £^.%iope^s Hill College, whe^ arrangemeilts have 
been ^ipde for their j^tracdon in forestry and in the heces^ 
sary.ainii&iy sdence& Durliijg the Ih^ four months the 
CEuidid^tttli are instructed, under suitable -supervision, in 
^ng^ish dr continental forests. Short touib are also made 
durihg of the college vacations. The entire expense 
of tte tours and of the practical instruction is defrayed by 
thepecretary of State for India. 

An annual charge of 180 is made for each student 
These college fees include all charges for tuition, board, and 
lodging, with washing, but not medical attendance. Students^ 
are required to provide their own class books and drawing 
instruments. Drawing paper, drawing boards, and survey- 
ing instruments are provided. 

A student will be required to conform to the college 
rules, to exhibit due diligence in his studies throughout his 
course, and to give evidence of satisfactory progress, failing 
which, or in the event of serious personal misconduct, he 
will not be allowed to remain. 

Before leaving, he will further be required to satisfy the 
president that he can ride — a very wholesome regulation, 
for most of a forest officer’s duties and journeys are neces* 
sarily performed on horseback. 

The Royal Indian Engineering College is situated 
at Cooper’s Hill, Englefield Green, near Egham, in the 
county of Surrey, and is primarily maintained under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India for the edu- 
cation,^ candidates for the service of Goverhment in 
the??' Indian Public Works, Telegraph and Forest De- 
partments. There are three terms a year with vacations 
of . five 'weeks at Christnias, two at Easter, and eight 
weeks in the summer. -The president is Sir Alexander 
Taylor, K.XJ.B., ^.E., who is aided by a large staff of 
professors.* ’The number , of students generally at the 
college is .isb or 130. Those who have passed the 
copipetitive ' examination for the Forest Department are 
S^re.'Of their appointment to the service if only they 
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do not by idleness or misconduct fail to qualify. . The 
special subjects to be taken up after entering the (y>llege> 
arc Entomology, Botany, and Forestry. 

Cooper’s Hill with the land attached to it, including 
a farm, extends over about 120 acres. The ,housp is 
a very fine building replete with every comfort, situated 
in most beautiful grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
Windsor Park and the Thames Valley, and is in all respfects 
the beau id^al of a pleasant college residence. All kinds 
of manly exercises are encouraged out of lecture hours, 
and it is difficult to conceive a more attractive place for 
a youth just emancipated from schoolboy life. 

The efficiency of students is tested by periodical 
examinations, and on the termination of their studies 
there is a final examination, when in the event of a satis- 
factory verdict, and provided the Medical Board give a 
certificate as to health, candidates will be nominated Junior 
Assistant Conservators, their seniority being regulated by 
the results of all the above examinations combined. 

Within a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, 
the nominee must sign articles of agreement describing 
the terms and conditions of his ajjpointment, and he must 
embark for India when required to do so, the Secretary 
of State providing for the expenses of his passage. Finally 
it is ruled that he must not marry before leaving for India. 

The pay of the Forest Service is shown in a foot- 
note,* that of a Junior Assistant Conservator (Rs. 250 
per mens*em) commences from the date of arrival in^ndia. 




Rs. 

per mensein 

* Inspector-General of Forests 

1,700 

to 

. 2,000 


ist Grade 


1,500 

Conservators of Forests 

2nd „ 


*,250 


3Ki „ 

••• 

1,000 


ist Grade 

••• 

900 

Deputy Conservators of Forests 

and „ 

3rd » 

••• 

800 

650 


4th „ 


550 


ist Grade 


450 

Assistant Conservators of Forests 

and „ 

• •• 

350 


3rd „ 

••• 

250 . 
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Presuming that a student has completed his two years 
creditably, and has thoroughly enjoyed his tour on the 
Continent, he now receives his appointmeijbt of Junior 
Assistant Conservator of Forests. After a short leave 
of absence he embarks for India, and on reaching his 
dSstihatioh he is at once drafted off to active duties. If he 
talce with him a good serviceable outfit of clothes, a saddle 
and bridle, a gun, &c., and a small sum of money, 
sufficient to provide him with a horse or pony and a tent, 
so as to start him fairly with his camp kit, the pay which 
he will receive on landing, viz. 250 rupees a month, will 
be sufficient for his wants,* and he should be able to 
make both ends meet without further pecuniary assistance. 

The life on which he now enters is one which 
can hardly fail to be enjoyable to most English j'ouths. 
His social status is good, jiis duties are highly interesting, 
and he at once finds himself in a position of some im- 
jJbrtance and responsibility. Felling, planting, or thinning 
operations may be going on in his circle, in which case 
he will have the supervision of large bodies of labourers 
and contractors employed on the work. Plantations or 
fuel reserves may be in course of preparation and the 
delineation of their boundaries, their survey, &c., will 
form part of his duties. And here he will find many 
important questions affecting the communal rights and 
interests of the inhabitants committed to his careful con- 
sideration. He will have to study the Indian Forest Acts, 
which require judicious handling or they become oppressive. 
All this is out-of-door work, and here let it be remarked 
that the life of a forest officer in these days need no 
longer be dreaded as one of danger, as it formerly was. 
All jungles have their healthy and unhealthy seasons, and 
these have been carefully studied and are now quite 
well known. The Government do not expect or wish 
their officers to visit forests at unsafe times, and con- 
sequently it is a rare thing nowadays to hear of men 
suffering from jungle fever to the extent to which the 
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pioneers of forestry in India were» liable thrOt^h ignorante 
.of the seasons at which the various tracts coltld be safdly 
visited, ^young forester . may ^at tinit^ be ^tioncd^. 
at places where he will have to put up with., a goo^deal.^ 
.of solitude during his working season, but in tbis.lr^M^ 
also his lot compares very favourably with that df his 
predecessors. I can remember a time when X did 'not 
see a white face for four or five months, but good roads 
and railways have produced great changes, and -it iS 
seldom nowadays that 'a civilian or departmental officer 
is located so far out of reach that he is unable to pay 
occasional visits to a military or civil station where he 
can enjoy society, go to church, or obtain medical advice 
if he need it, or books and periodicals from the local book 
club. Whenever his duties will admit of it, he has ample 
scope for amusement. If he be a sportsman, as nearly all 
foresters are, or soon become, no one has a better field 
before him. His work naturally leads him into the hauifcs 
of big and small game. 

He carries his gun and rifie with him as a matter of 
course, just as he does his note-book and prismatid com- 
pass, and he enjoys his shooting all the more from the fil- 
ing that it comes to him in the course of his work and tours 
of inspection, and does not interfere with either. ..The 
game he may meet with will vary according to thd district ^ 
in which he is employed. In one place it may be elephant, 
tiger, bison, and deer ; and in another, snipe, quail, partridge; 
and ..ducks. If he be a botanist at heart, as well as in 
practice, who has better opportunities than he } Or if a 
draughtsman • or ai\ observer of natural history, lie' has . 

‘ every possible inducement to improve himself, and tp/ 

. indulge his taste to his heart's content Camp life in India^v 
is always enjoyable to a young and healthy inan,' and' 
forest officer's tours are sure to lead Him' into. .beauf|f|tl ^ 
scenery, and often into hill tractSi where the iH 

delightful and invigorating. He will also have dutres.in ■ 
plains where the scenery and climate render camp lifo leia ~ 
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pleasant ; bat he must take the one mth blher anct nf ake 

themosif of his hill trips. My o#ii experienceJeads me to 
say tha^ forester’s timi| seldom hangs heavy eo his hands ; 
J|ie h^- sufficient occt^tion as a matter of dut^ and at the 
time plenty of opportunity for recr&tion and study. 

^ The c&nditions and peculiarities of the tribes itffiabiting 
judgte tihcts afford an unfailing subject of profitable and 
interesting investigation. In all remote jungles 'there are 
remnants of an aboriginal race of men of more or less e.x> 
ceptional habits, customs, and ideas differing from tKbse of 
the low country people within a few miles of them. These 
are well worthy of study and sympathy. Let me give an 
experience of my own. 

\i^en I was commencing forest operations in the 
Annamullay Hills, which lie a little south of "the Nilghiris,* 
and wete then quite unexplored, I met with a tribe kno\^ 
as '* Kaders,” numbering about two hundred or three 
hflhdred souls only. When I first became acquainted 
with them, many of them had never seen a European, and 
had had very little communication even with the natives 
of the l6w country. I found them a simple, quiet people, 
remarkably truthful and good-natured, scattered in small 
communities consisting of about half-a-dozen families in 
each group, over a limited area of the hills. 

They were almost entirely independent of the oqtside 
world, .as they could subsist for a great part of the year .on 
roots and fruits of various kinds, and other spontaneous 
productions of their jungles. They obtained luxuries, such 
as rice and other grains, salt, tobacco, coarse cotton cloths, _ 
&C., by barter from low-country traders in exchange for 
honey; wax, ginger, cardamoms, turmeric, , black pepper, 
dammer, frankincense, and other indigenous hill products, 
and ptxasionally ivory. They have never intermarried with 
other Wll or low country people, and they still retain un- 
mistakably traces of African origin, not only lii their fea- 
tures, but in other" respects. Their hair is woolly, their lips 
thifeK^oses flat, and the mades maintain a custom to this 
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day of filing the front teeth into sharp points. Their ordi- 
nary language is a mixed patois of Tamil and Malayalim, 
but in speaking among themselves they have many words 
of their own, and jerk them out with’ a peculiar abrupt in- 
tonation very unlike that of any other natives of India. It 
seems quite probable that they are the descendants *of 
Africans who came to the coast of India in King Solomon’s 
ships to take back " almug-trees ** (? sandal-wood), “ gold 
and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” 

They are very clever with the axe and billhook, and are 
particularly adept in utilizing the bamboo. Their huts are 
entirely bujjt with it, neatly thatched with the broad leaf of 
the teak-tree. Their baskets, mats, bows and arrows, and 
even the bow-string, are made of bamboo, and when 
his last earthen pot is broken, a Kader can cook his rice in 
a joint of the large green bamboo. 

Although very fond of meat when they can* get it,, they 
are not great hunters or snarers of game, but as they dfe 
accustomed to the sight of all sorts of wild animals, and 
know their'habits thoroughly, they make excellent and trust- 
worthy shikarees. Their power of following a track is some- 
thing marvellous. Once when a tigress killed one of my 
ponies at my forest hut during the night, a Kader took up 
her footprints at six o’clock in the morning, and we followed 
her steadily, never losing the track over the most difficult 
ground, till three in the afternoon, when I shot her. • We 
naturally went slowly, and circled about a good deal, but we 
had gone many miles from home before we came up with 
her. Any one who knows how faint a track the soft paw 
of a tiger leaves on hard and stony ground will be able to 
appreciate this feat. 

Shortly after my arrival among them, and after I had 
gained their confidence, I found that the Kaders were in a 
state of thraldom, amounting to semi-slavery, in consequence 
of a system, which had existed from time . immemorial, 
under which some well-to-do low-country trader purchased 
from Government for a fixed annual payment the sole tight 
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of bartifr with the hill people. Such simple folk soon felf 
into debt, and the contractor was then in a 'position to 
force them to part with their produce at any arbitrary rates 
he chose to fix.* 

^W^hen I had collected sufficient data to put this matter 
before Government, the monopoly system .was abolished, 
and the Kaders.were made free to trade with any one who 
wished to deal with them. They soon got fairer prices for 
their hill produce, and as the contractors had no longer a 
hold on them, I was able to take a good many of them into 
regular employment, as guides and watchers, and give them 
work for which they were specially fitted, such as clearing 
the brushwood around saplings before the fire season, build- 
ing huts for the workmen, making elephant ropes, &c. 

I must, however, revert to the young forester’s prospects. 

Promotion, leave, and pension are regulated by rules for 
the time being, and are subjett to variation, but an officer 
will not be eligible for promotion or increase of pay until 
he has passed an examination in such native language as 
the authorities may prescribe. Therefore one of the first 
things which an assistant conservator must take up is the 
study of the vernacular language of his district not only to 
qualify himself for promotion, but to enable him to per- 
form his duties with efficiency. This obligation will be 
constantly impressed upon him by his departmental su- 
periors, by whom every facility will be given, and it will be 
his own fault if he does not pass his examination within a 
reasonable time. 

Assuming that he passes, shows aptitude for his work, 
has ordinary intelligence, maintains a good character, and, 
last but not least, shows a kindly feeling towards his 
subordinates and for the natives generally with whom he is 
brought in contact, his promotion is assured, and he may 
hope in due course to reach the higher posts in his 
department. 

^'The rules under which leave can be taken in or out of 
India are the same as those which govern the U ncovenanted 
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^erviqe general!/. A month's privil^e or recreation leave 
can be obUiined in each year, and this is cumulativeHte the. 
extent of tl^ree months, thaf is to say^ if no leave <at all be 
taken for two years and nine months, a holiday of titree 
months may be had on full pay, which admits of a vidt 
to England, apd in these days of rapid travelling about 
six weeks of the leave may be spent at home. This 
privilege leave does not tell against an officer’s claim 
for longer leave when he has earned it by the requisite 
amount of service or requires it on account of ill-health. 
Aften ten years’ service he can obtain a year’s leave on 
private affairs to England or elsewhere on half the pay 1 ^ 
may be drawing, and again in eight years )ie can have 
another year, and so on. Leave on medical certificate is 
granted at any time that an officer may require it, even 
though the length of his service .does not entitle him to 
leave on private affairs. Such leave can only be obtained 
twice. 

The retiring pension rules provide for all contingencies. 
If- on account of ill-health, or from other causes, an officer 
be compulsorily retired before he has completed fifteen 
years’ service he is granted a gratuity not exceeding one 
year’s pay ; if he has served more than fifteen, and less than 
twenty-five years, he receives a pension not exceeding one- 
third of his average emoluments during the last five years^ 
of his service, but the total pension will not exceed 3,060 “ 
rupees a year. If he has served more than twenty-five 
y^rs he is entitled to a pension amounting to one-half of 
his average emoluments, but not exceeding 5,000 rupees' 
a year. This latter rate of pension is awarded t© an office? - 
who voluntarily retires after thirty years’ service. 

It will thus be seen that although the Forest Service* . 
does not hold out brilliant prospects such as those of the 
Civil ^d Political Services of India, it offers to a youth- 
who is obliged to fend for' himself in the world, w|l^<axt 
private income or capital, a fair means of liv^ih0ci4^Miiffi'*« 
the certainty of gaining, after the age of^fifty,' tije rate 
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'4>f v^etiring pension given to the Uncovenantcd Services 
generally* , 

On reading ovef what I have written m this, brief paper 
it strikes me that I have put a good deal of coukur de rose 
into, my sketch of a forester’s life, but I can honestly say 
tfaai 1 lookback with the greatest satisfactiim on the seven 
or eight years which . I spent in striving to initiate con- 
servancy in India. Some of the happiest and most pro- 
fitable years of my life were passed in those early efforts, 
and I think that if I had to begin an Indian life again, and 
couio not get into the Civil Service or the army, I would 
choose that of a forest officer. 

Apart from the free open-air character of its duties, the 
service is now one to which a man may be proud of 
belonging. It confers vast benefits on the country, and , is 
attracting to its ranks a good, energetic stamp of men. 
The late acquisitions of territory in Burmali open out a 
new and extensive field — vast forests will now come into 
the care of the State, and a considerable increase of the 
Forest Department will be needed. , 

It is just forty years ago that the Indian Government 
first awoke to the necessity of taking energetic measures 
for the conservancy of their forests which had been so long 
n^lected,' and which were being rapidly exterminated in 
places where their preservation was of vital importance, not 
»Qnly in view to future supplies of timber and fuel, but with 
regard to their influence on the rainfall. 

One of the first things done in the direction of con- 
servancy was to put a stop to a pernicious and destructive 
system of cultivation which prevailed more or less all along 
the Western Ghats known as " Coomri.” The inhabitants 
oC the Hill slopes were in the habit of clearing patches, often 
of many acres in extent, of primeval. forest and burning it, 
after, which a crop of coarse grain or millet was sown-^- 
one iiibp only- being taken off the ground->tbe plot was 
al^doneti and a dense, tangled, overgrowth sprung 
upj! the follbwing ,)ear a fresh spot was operated bn in 
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^ a similar manner. The extent of fine forest thus destroyed 
was enormous, and to this day large patches of impenetrable 
jungle without a single timber tree in it may be seen on 
the slopes of the mountain ranges extending from North 
Canara to Cape Comorin, marking the places where Coomri 
was carried on in bygone times. 

A small experimental establishment, of which I * had 
charge, was organized in the south of the .Madras 
Presidency as a tentative measure in 1848, and within 
eight years afterwards the inauguration of a 'tegular 
Forest Department was sanctioned to which no dlcjual 
in extent or efficiency now exists in the world. In 
the short space of forty years practical and scientific 
forestry has spread throughout India amd British Burmah, 
and the good example has been largely followed in our 
Colonies. A revenue of more than ;^30o,ooo a year has 
been created where formerly none at all existed. This 
handsome addition to the revenue of the State is, however, 
of quite insignificant importance when compared with the 
capital value of the Indian forests redeemed from certain 
destruction, and when thought Is taken of the b^efits 
accruing to the country through the preservation of forests 
which exercise so much influence on the rainfall and con- 
sequent food supply of the people. Truly this is a great 
and beneficent work accomplished during Her Majesty’s 
reign. Well may Sir Richard Temple say that “this, 
Indian Forest Department is now probably the largest in 
the world. It is to be reckoned among the achievements 
of our period.” * 

J. Michael. 

* “ India during the jubilee Reign,” in A. Q. X., of July, 1887. 
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WIDOW AND INFANT MARRIAGE IN 
BENGAL. 

I PROPOSE in this paper to examine the customs of Widow 
and Infant Marriage as they prevail among the chief 
tribes and castes of Bengal at 4he present day, and to 
endeavour by analysis and comparison to determine the 
tendencies which seem likely to govern the development of 
these practices in the immediate future. An attempt will at 
the same time be made to indicate the lines along which 
some measure of reform mjiy perhaps be found practicable 
without alienating by recourse to legislation the sympathies 
or the only classes that are in a position effectively to com- 
bat the social and physical evils of the present state of 
things. Those evils are in some respects less, and in 
others infinitely greater, than they are popularly believed 
to be ; and their remedy, in my judgment, is to be sought, 
not in any form of experimental legislation, but’ in earnest 
and combined* efforts on the part of the higher castes of 
Bengal. 

For the ultimate origin of the prohibition of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond the comparative civilization of the Vedas, to the 
really primitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family, will need human companionship and service in that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as 'a shadowy copy 
of this. To this belief is due the practice of burning the 
widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
referred to as an “ ancient custom ” {dharma pttrdnd) in the 
Atharva Veda.* The directions. given in the Rig Veda for 

* “Atharva Veda,’’ i8, 3, i, quoted by Zimmer, “Altindiscbes I^ben," 
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placing the widow on the pile with her husband's corpse, 
and then Catling her back to the world of lUe, appear, as 
Tylor* ha 4 pointed out, to represent *'a relb^tn and a 
reaction against a yet more ancient savage rite of;|pridow 
sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up in 
symbol.^' The bow of the warrior and the sacrihd9d4nstru> 
ments of the priest were thrown back upon die pile to be 
consumed ; the wife, after passing through the mere farm 
of sacri6ce, was held tQ have fulfilled her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in the 
Rig Veda quoted by Zimmer f shows that in some casib at 
any rate the widow married her husband’s younger higher 
{devar ) ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obli> 
gations in this respect were very much what we now find 
among the castes which permit widow marriage. 

At this point the historical record, such as it is, breaks 
off, and. conjecture alone can divine the precise motives 
which induced the Brahmans of a later age to revive that 
custpm of primitive savagery which their ancestors had 
expressly condemned. Closer contact with inore barbarous 
races, the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir 
Henry Maine has suggested, to get rid of the inconvenient 
lien which the widow held over her husbpnd’s property, 
may all have contributed to this result. But when widow 
sacrifice had been thus re-introduced, it Isprmd facie vui> 
likely^ that it should have been enforced with that rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true savage; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alternative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to /oin 
the husband who has gone before. According to some 
'authorities^ the/ also recognize, though as a less excellent 
path than the two former, the alternative of re-marriage. ^ 

. I will not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the 
precise meaning of the passage in Pardsara’s Institutes, on 
which the modern advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 

' ** Primitive Otlttm,” i., 466. 

• f “ Ahindisdtes I.ieben,” p, 5*5. , 

Wf 
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to discuss . its applicability to the present age of the world. 'U 
seeips profitable to state the. eauses which, irrespective 
of isolated text% would in any case have fovoured the growth 
<^,^%t9pden) custom which forbids the widows of the 
highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs of 
e^h^endiog Uself far beyond its present limits, anid fin^ly of 
sup^es^g widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu 
community of Bengal. Some, at any rate, of these causes 
are hot far to sedc. In the first place, the anxiety of the 
early Hindu lawgivers to circumscribe a woman's. rights to 
prqj^Eirty would unquestionably tend to forbid her to join her 
lot to a man whose interest it would be to assert and extend 
those rights as against the members of her husband’s family. 
At the same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit would require her to devote her life to the annual 
^rformance of her husband’s srdddA* Technical obstacles 
to her re-marriage also arise from the Brahmanical theory of 
ma^rri^e itself. That ceremony being regarded as a sacra- 
ment ordained for the purification of women, and its essen- 
tial portion being the gift of the woman by her father to her 
husband, the effect of the gift is to transfer her from her 
own goira or exogamous group into that of her husband's. 
The bearing of this transfer on the question of &er re- 
marriage is thus stated by an orthodox Hindu at pp. 276- 277 
«f the papers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced 

Widowhood published by the Government of India :-r- 

♦ 

“ Her lather being thus out of the question, it may be said that she may 
give hWself in marriage. But this she cannot do, because she never bad 
any&ing Kke disposal o*f herself. When young she was given away, so the 
ownership over her (if I may be permitted to use the phrase), vested then 
in 1^ father, was transferred by a solemn religious act to the busted, and 
he being no mor^ there is no one to give her away; and since Hindu*' 
marriage must take the form of a religious gil^ her marriage bemnes im- 
possible." 

A powerful influence must also have teen exerte^ by a 
cause which, w fiir,as' I ani aware, has not hitherto been 
n^J»d in’this connection. This is the custom which T^r. 

; . . ' « Tagore Law Lectures, 1879, pp. 187, 18$. 

25 
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Ibbetson* has called " hypergamyt or the law of superior 
marriage ” — the rule which compels a man to' wed his 
, daughter with a member of a group which shall be equal 
; or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate his second wife, from ^ gropp of 
inferior standing. The Kulinism of Bengal is perhaps the 
best known illustration of this law ; but instances of its 
working are found all over India, and it clearly may have 
arisen wherever great pride of blood co-existed with a mode 
of life demanding the continual maintenance of a high 
standard of ceremonial purity. In a society so organized 
it must needs be that offences come, and that they affect the 
matrimonial status of the family by whom they come. The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like the Jews in 
modern Germany, into divisions of varj ing social position 
and purity of lineage, and intermarriage between these would 
in India be regulated by the law stated above, which appears 
to owe its form to the passages in the early texts which 
admit of the marriage of a man of a higher caste to a 
woman.of a lowcr caste, but condemn the converse practice 
in the strongest terms. The first consequence of this re- 
strictiqn would be a surplus of marriageable women in the 
superior groups ; for the men of a given superior group 
might, and presumably in some instances would, 'marry 
women of an inferior group, while men of this group would 
be barred for the women of the superior group. Competi- 
tion for husbands would follow; the bride-price of early 
usage would disappear, and would be replaced by the bride- 
groom-price now paid among most of the higher castes in 
^ India; and in extreme cases female infanticide would be 
resorted to. Widows certainly would . be the first to be 
excluded from the marriage market, for in their case the 

* “ Punjdb Census Report,” p. 356. Mr. Ibbetson adds, in a note 
" I am indebted to Mr Coldstream for these two words [hypetgamy and 
isogamy].” Hyjjergamy, indeed, would appear rather to mean “too much 
marriage,” than “marriage in a higher .rank,” but the highest chisacal 
authority in India prefers it to anoterogamy, the only alternative wi^di 
suggested itself. 
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interests of the individual families would be identical with 
those of the group. The family would already have paid a 
bridegroom-price to get their daughter or sister married, and 
would naturally*be indisposed to pay a second, and probably 
higher, prige to get her married again. The group, in its 
turn, would be equally adverse to an arrangement which 
tended to increase the number of marriageable women. 
Members of the higher castes, indeed, have frequently 
told me that these reasons of themselves were suffi- 
cient to make them regard with disfavour the modern 
movement in favour of widow marriage. For, they said, 
we find it hard enough already to get our daughters married 
into families of our own rank, and things will be worse still 
if widows enter the competition with all the advantages they 
derive from having got over their first shyness, and acquired 
some experience of the ways of men. The sentiments of 
Weller sounded strange in the mouth of a Kulin 
Brahman, but the argument was used in entire good faith, 
and was backed up by much lamentation over the speaker’s 
ill-luck in being the father of four daughters, all unmarried. 

The considerations stated above are entitled to what- 
ever support they may derive from the fact that the castes 
which permit widows to re-marry know nothing of the cus- 
tom of hypergamy, and as a rule pay for brides, not for 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the age of marriage, 
has not been affected by any artificial divisions, and there 
is every reason to believe that widows who are in other 
respects eligible have no particular difficulty ^n finding hus- 
bands. Polygamy prevails on a limited scale, and a large 
proportion of the men have two wives, the second wife 
being often a young widow chosen by the^ man himself for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
selected for him, has lost her looks and become little ’more 
than ^ household drudge. Another point is that the lower 
cns|^ seem to have a greater capacity than the higher for 
throwing off sub-castes. Deviations from caste usage, 
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trivial changes of occupation, settleil;ieilt outside' the tra(J •* 
tional habitat of the caste, and*a variety of similar causes 
which in the higher castes would, as a rule, merely affect 
the standing of certain families in the scale of h3rpergamy, 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
members of which intermarry only among themselves. 
The difference is important, as the latter process does not 
disturb the balance of the sexes and the former does. 

Let me now state as concisely as possible the actual 
practice which rules in respect of widow marriage in the 
four great Provinces — Behar, Bengal Proper, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpore — which make up the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Bengal. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevail. All castes except Brahmans, Rdjputs, Bdbhans, 
Kdyasths, and certain castes belonging to the Baniyd class 
which are not properly native to Behar, permit widows to 
marry again by the form known as sagai. The etymology 
of the word sagai is obscure. It has been supposed to be 
a corruption of sa-gotra, or smgotra; the idea being that as 
a woman passes by marriage into 'her husband’s g^tra or 
exogamous group, if she marries again within that gotra 
(as she usually does), she constitutes an exception to the 
ordinary rule of exogamy. The Bengal term {sanga or 
sengd) does not, however, bear out this view, and it seems 
probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation {sanga), 
and has reference to the fact that a widow marriage is 
established by the parties living together, and is accom- 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at all. The 
phera or circ<||niambulation of the sacred hre is never 
practised on such occasions : the husband merely smears 
some vermilion on the woman’s forehead and takes her to 
live with him. 

Widow marriages in Behar are usually brought about 
by the relatives of the widow. In some cases she may her- 
self take the initiative, “but," as one of my native ^p^e- 
spondents writes to me, “public opinion is agatflii^lb^l'e 
marriages.’’ ■ The sarddr or head of the c^e codKbil 
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(pawAajfo^ has alsQ to, be consulted, but this is mostly a 
ms^ter ^.(orm, as he rarely withholds his consent. Al* 
though jnarriage every woman is ,sup]poscd to pass into 
her, husband’s no regard is pa^d^to that in. 
arran^mg for the re-marriage of a widow., . V^ether her 
husband’s i^eath is supposed to dis^lve the goifia tie or not, 
is a point I am unable to clear up. Certain it is that the 
persoi^ whom she may not marry as a widow are the 
persons who would have been barred for her as a maiden. 
She niay marry her late husband’s younger brother, or 
* cousin, and in some castes she is under a sort of 

obligation to do so. Marriage, however, with her late 
husband’s elder brother or elder cousin, or with any, of his 
direct or collateral ascendants, is strictly prohibited. To 
this extent her table of prohibited degrees is enlarged. 

The ceremony varies iit certain respects according as 
the bridegroom is himself a widower or a bachelor. If he 
is cT widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s house in his 
ordinary dress with a few of his friends. There they are 
feasted during the night Towards daybreak the bride- 
groom, dressed in a new suit of clothes presented by the 
bride's relations, meets the bride, who wears a nevy cloth 
(sdri) giveu her by the bridegroom, in one of the inner 
rooms of the house. There in the presence of her female 
relations he smears powdered vermilion (^sindur) on her 
forehead and the parting of her hair. This completes the 
ceremony. Some castes add bo it the form of throwing 
a sheet {eJiddar) over both parties, and under this sheet the 
smearing of vermilion is gone through. Brajimans take no 
part ritual, nor are any calculations entered into 

to find out auspicious day. Early next ntornlng the 
married couple go home to the husband's house without the 
fioaljCe^mony which is used itf bringing home a 

virgin bride. :!f^ven in the case of a virgin widow no 
r»^^0.is performed; but asa child-widow is never married 
ags^^itil she has attained puberty, there is no necessity 
foi^^’oerenlony designed to celebrate that event. 
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. When a bachelor marries a Widow the ritual is more 
elaborate. Astrologers are called in to fix a lucky day ; a 
bridal canopy (marwa) is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
and his ancestors are solemnly propitiated, by Brahmans. 
In none of these ceremonies, however, does the bride take 
part, nor does she approach the marwa. She is brought to 
the house by night, and towards daybreak is conducted to 
an inner room, where the bridegroom puts vermilion on her 
forehead in the presence of the females of the family. 

Such marriages are not considered disreputable. The 
sagai bride has all the rights and position of a wife married 
by the full-blown Brahmanical ceremony. Her children by 
her second husband inherit equally with any children whom 
he niay have had by a former virgin bride ; they offer sacri- 
fices to their father and his ancestors: they are received 
as members'of his^<7/m, and they marry among the women 
of the caste. In these respects their position differs 
materially from that of the widow’s children by her late 
husband, who properly belong to his family, and are usually 
taken care of by his relations. Should they decline the 
charge, the children follow the widow ; but they are not 
deemed members of the family into which she has married, 
and they are not allowed to join in the domestic worship or 
to share in the inheritance. 

So far, it may be said, the question of widow marriage in 
Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms of 
a tendency in the opposite direction are, however, not want- 
ing. The Kurmis are a case in point. Some months ago 
I had a large body of them before me, and was asking 
“ what sort of Kurmis ” they were. One group answered 
promptly, “We are Ayodhya Kurmis: we do not allow 
widows to marry again.” Another group, of Jeswar Kurmis, 
admitted with considerable reluctance that their widows did 
re-marry. In fact, the tone in which both sets spoke on the 
subject made it clear that the Ayodhya had adopted this re- 
striction in comparatively recent times, and were verjri|ifoud 
of the distinction. The JeSwars, on the other hand, were 
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rather ashamed of themselves, and were particularly anxious 
to explain that they did not allow the widow to marry any 
one she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s younger brother. If she married an outsider, she 
forfeited all claim not only to her husband’s property, but 
also tb thefcustody of her children. It is possible that re- 
marriage restricted by these conditions may represent an. 
advance from the promiscuous re-marriage practised by the 
lower castes towards the total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher -ca^stes. It should be mentioned that the Kurmis 
of Behar are a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chota Nagpore and. parts of Orissa, whose 
totemistic usages were referred to in a former number of 
this Review.* Both Jeswarand Ayodhya Kurmis a^lproach. 
closely to the Aryan type of feature, and some of them are 
very fine-looking men. 

Other Behar castes in a state of transition as regards 
wiiow marriage are the Sonars, Sunris, Koiris, and Telis. 
Among the .Sonars the Bhojpuria and Kanaujia allow 
widows to re-marry, while the Kamarkalla, Mairh, and 
Ayodhiabasi do not. All five sub-castes are endogamous, 
and are subdivided into smaller exogamous sections called 
mills. In r 3 urbhunga the Biyahut Sunris prohibit' widow 
marriage ; the Sagdhut and Darchua allow it. In Gya the 
Koiris belong for the most part to three sub-castes — the 
Barki-ddngi, Chutki-ddngi, and Jaruhdr — of whom .the 
last-mentioned practise widow re- marriage ; the former do 
not. So also the Telis of Saran have five sub-castes, four 
permitting widow re-marriage, and one, the Behuta (corrup- 
tion of Biyahuta, “ the married ones ”), forbidding it. 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are or pretend to 
l)e of Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the matter of 
widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes — Santdis, Bhumij, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Hos — ^permit widows to marry again 
without imposing any restrictions on their selection of a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 
. * July, 1886. 
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be avoided. They also sanction considerable liberty, of 
divorce at the instance of either: husband or. tirife, and 
permit divorced wives to niarry again, A step higher in 
the social scale, the transition to ordrodox. habits is well 
marked by the KoiriS'C^ Manbhum. These people, wh^ 
lis^aing totemistic exogaimous groups which stamp, them 
as of aboriginal descent,* forbid, at least in theory, tie' re- 
marriage of widows, though they allow them to live , ip a 
sort of licensed concubinage not precede by any kind of 
ceremony. Even this concession is unkr^^^^'-^o .rhe, 
Lohars and Dhobis, who, though occupying a^»ery^RAd 
^cial position in relation to the higher castes, have com- 
pletely thrown off a practice which they regard as a badge 
of socISil degradation. . They absolutely prohibit the re- 
marriage of widows and divorced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher 
castes which has been remarked in Behar and Chota Nag* 
pcjre operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper dhd 
Orissa. In Orissa, for instance, the Goalas take a higher 
position than in Behar, and rigorously prohibit widow re- 
marriage. Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas,.. though 
ranking below the Navasakh or group of thirteen (formerly 
nine) castes from whose hands tm orthodox Brahman- can 
take water, marry their daughters as infants, and forbid 
their widows to re-marry. In Dacca the gunny-weaying and 
mat-making Kapalis, and the Chandals, spoken of in Manuas 
" the vilest of mankind,” have given up widow re-miarriage, 
and the practice appears to be confined to the Gareri^ Hishi, 
Koch-Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
castes. Similar evidence of the gradual spread of .practices 
prevalent among the higher castes comes to > u$. 
Northern Bengal. The Rijbansis of Rung^ore, people 
of distinctly non-Aryan type, who have abandci^ed;ld)eir 
tribal name of Koch in quite recent times, now 
high-caste Hindus, and affect great indignation c^t^i^ed 
whether their widows can re-marry. . "Tte. ;nf 

Dinagepore, also demonstrably Koch,’' faU into, two sec- 
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tionjs, Rjjbans^ PoHyas and Byabahiri, or “common” 
Poliyas. ,The latter pt^tise"'. widow marriage,, by t, are 
beginning to be ashamed of it, aod in this and~ other 
matters ^ow $igns of a leaning toward^ orthpdox nsagi^ 
'f'he former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of the 
‘ fallen” brahmans who act as their family priests admits ; 
and as education spreads i^ong^^them they will go pn 
continually raising their standard of ceremonial purity. 

THb present attitude of the Hindu community. towards 
V'* *''^a'oposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
fn^riage may, 1 think, be briefly stated somewhat to 
the following effect : — The most advanced class of educated 
men sympathize in a general way with the, movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apprehension that any con- 
siderable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the existing ^difficulty and expense of getting 
their daughters- married. Below these we -find a very numer- 
ous class of men who are educated enough to appreciate the 
prohibition of widow marriage supposed to be contained 
in certain texts, and who have no desire to go behind that 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted. Then come the great 
mass of the uneducated working classes, with rather vague 
notions as to the Shastras, but strong in their reverence for 
Brahmans, and keen to appreciate points of social prece-'^ 
dence. To them widow marriage is a badge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Dorns, Boonas, Bagdis, and f'low people" of .various 
kinds. Lastly, 'tit the bottom of society, as understood by 
the average Hindu, we find a large group of castes* and 
tribes of which the lower section is represented by pure 
aborigines practising adul( marriage and widow re-ntarrlage, 
'w^le the ^per section consists of castes of doubtful 
Motigin, most of whom, retaining widow marriage; have 
taken to infant marriage, while some have got no far as to 
throw off si^-oastes .distinguished by their abstention from 
•widow mamage. "’ “ . , , . 
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It is not suggested that the groups indicated above can 
be marked off with absoli^e accuracy. But without in> 
sisting upon this, it is clear that the tendency of the lower 
strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes. 
These alone present a definite pattern which admits, up to a 
•certain point, of ready imitation, and the whole Brahmanical 
system works in this direction. Of late years, moreover, the 
strength of the Hinduizing movement has been greatly 
augmented by the improvement of cotnjfpunications. 
People travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus 
much more widely diffused. The case of the Rdjbansis — 
the fourth largest caste in Bengal — is an excellent illustra* 
tion of the scale on which this force does its work. 

We have, then, at one end of Hindu society a small 
handful of reformers brought, up on a foreign system of 
education proposing to Government to legislate for tfee 
purpose of carrying out domestic reforms of a most 
searching character, while at the other end thousands of 
people are every year abandoning the very practice which 
the reformers wish to introduce. For one convert that 
these may make, at the cost of much social obloquy, among 
the highly educated classes, Hinduism sweeps whole 
*tribcs into its net. It must also be remembered that the 
sanctions which form part of the reformers’ schenie will 
not touch people who settle all their civil business through 
panchayats administering customary law. The only power 
that could move them would be the dicta of priests, 
match-makers, genealogists, astrologers, and the like ; and 
these men, I need hardly say, are now banded together on 
the side of orthodoxy. I know no class of men more 
obstinately and unreasonably conservative than ]the half- 
educated Brahmans who look after the spiritual welfare 
of the middle and lower castes. ' 

It will naturally occur to many people that the facts 
set forth above go to show that there -is no paramount 
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necessity fof vigorous action either on the part of 
Government or of the leadei^ of Native society. The 
prohibition of widow marriage is, it will be said, mainly 
confined to the three highest castes, or to castes domi- 
nated by their influence and subject to’ their authority. 
By these* castes an English . education is eagerly sought 
fof, and they may fairly be left to work out their own* 
salvation by the light of Western ideas. There would 
be something to be said for this view if we could count 
upon arresting development at its present stage, and could 
set bounds to the destructive influence of orthodox usage. 
This potent solvent, however, works by agencies wholly 
beyond our control, and its operation is likely to be 
materially assisted by the improvement of communications. 
As I ventured to say lately to the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society, “ Every new railway, besides giving new 
customers to Manchester,, gives new clients to the 
Brahman.” If things go on as they are going now, in 
fifty years’ time the number of castes which forbid widows 
to re-marry will have enormously increased, and a 
question which now calls only for the exercise of 
compassionate sympathy will have attained the dimensions 
of a serious social evil. • What shall we do to be saved 
from the troubles to come? Legislation will help us 
little, at least in any of the forms which are now before* 
the public. In the first place, the great body of the 
people are too poor to be much affected by the abrogation 
of^the forfeiture clauses of the Hindu Marriage Act; 
and secondly, those clauses are, as has been shown above, 
entirely in accord with the custom of the widow-marrying 
castes in Behar. The law therefore, amended as advanced 
reformers now propose, ^would either discourago widow 
marriage by attaching to it a' condition inconsistent with 
existing usage, or would - miss its inducement by reason 
of the poverty of the parties. In either case it would 
be wholly inoperative. We must look, therefore, to, 
son^e other influence, which shall be at once more general. 
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in its effect and more in. keeping wi^. the. tractions: of ' the 
people.- The pnly influence'^ which seems answer 

our purpose is that very imitative tenden^ which;^.has 
led to the prohibition of widow marriage among 
of the lower castfes. The upper castes are open tp reasi^, 
and some of their most enlightened members, among w'boijh 
1 may be permitted to mention Handit Ma.hesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, Principal of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
have , assured me that they regard the recognition of 
widow .marriage as merely a question of time. Once let 
the upper castes be fully converted to the new practice, 
and the lower castes will follow their lead in one direction 
as' blindly as they now follow it in another. They will 
follow it all the more readily if the proposed reform 
is presented to them in the familiar shape* of a primitive 
custom revived after temporary disuse. Let the facts be 
what ^ey*may, the fiction >that would win the people 
at large must allege that widow marriage is the imme- 
morial usage of their race. The Veda must be made 
to take the snme place in their minds which the laws 
of Edward the Confessor held for the Englishmen of the 
early days of Norman rule. 

This end can only be attained by a wise exercise of 
that talent for organization and propagandism which the 
upper cl^es of Bengal have shown themselves to possess 


in a marked degree. I will not attempt to sketch a 
detailed scheme of operations. The main difficulty ^i^il 
be to gain the support of the Brahmans who serve ^e 
lower castes. They are now the chief agency for spreading 
orthodox practices, and it is through them that the prp- 
posed reform must be introduced. Their co-opcration 


would perhaps be more readily secured if the reforminiJ 
party made it part of their scheme to devise a s<^e- , 
what more elaborate ritual for use at the .marriage., 
widows. The meagre ceremony which I hai^.^^lbed. . 

?• 373 tends of itself to bring suc^ nl^ri^^ 
into disrepute, and is open to the further objection 
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it yields no fee to the Brahman. «lt is not suggested that 
the ceremony used at a widow^s marnage should be in every 
detail identical with that used at the marriage of a virgin. 
Indeed, the usage of most countries Ihvours some small 
differences, if not of ritual, at least in the attire of the 
bride. One cannot but feel, however, that the Indian 
systbm goes too far in this respect, and . permits a man 
to ^arry. a widow with little more circumstance than 
would be appropriate if he were merely taking up a. 
fresh ‘^mistress. 

Before quitting this branch ^f my subject, I wish to- 
add that the reforming members of the higher castes are 
deeply interested in securing the adhesion of the lower 
chstesj: Should they fail to do this, they will find them- 
selves left alone between two legions of the orthodox, 
and they will tend to sink into the rather undignified 
and matrimonially inconvenrent position of a mere sub- 
. caste whose distinctive mark is the adoption, under the 
influence of Western ideas, of a practice reprobated by 
the rest of the population. This would be a sorry 
ending to the promise of a great social reform. 

The practice of infant marriage has spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the lower castes than 
its social complement, the prohibition of widow marriage. 
Both customs, the positive as well as the negatl^)^e, have 
been borrowed from the higher* castes, and are now 
regarded as paths leading 'towards social distinction. 
But the one is much easier to follow than the other. 
A than must get his daughter married at latest when 
she is fourteen or hfteen years old. To marry • feeir' five 
.or six ^^rs earlier causes him no particular inconvenience, 
and confers on him whatev^ consideration may attach 
to 1 i%H^us orthodoxy and social propriety.!- On the other 
han4 to the re-ms^riage of widows, in castes where 
the of' the selves has not been disturbed by 

h^^^^ihy, ntust at staiting cause some practical incon- 
vtli^ce! '^ Among the lower castes women are hiuch 
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more of a power tUan-they are^.among^ the- higher; they 
assert themselves freely on a variety of public 'OceasiOBs, 
and in many cases they have secured for themselves the 
right to initiate proceedings for divorce. One can hardly 
doubt that their influence would be exercised in fayo^ 
of widow marriage, and that it would tend on the wh^Ie 
towards keeping that institution alive. Some allowance 
must also be made for the fact that the lower castes do not 
keep their women in seclusion. A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family zenana can be more easily sacrificed to 
notions of social propriety than a woman who goes out and 
meets possible suitors every day of her life. To whatever 
cause the difference may be due, it is certain that of two cus- 
toms, both adopted under pressure of the same motives, the 
one — infant marriage — is almost universal, while the other — 
— the prohibition of widow marriage — has only the compara- 
tively limited currency already explained. Infant marriagje, 
in fact, is now so widely diffused as to have almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal races of Chota Nagporc and the 
Orissa Hills, the semi-Mongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region, and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. 
Directly we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and 
pass on to the less definite groups which form a debate- 
able land between the tribe and the caste, we find 
either infant marriage in undisputed possession, or a 
mixed system which tolerates adult marriage as a resource 
open to those who cannot afford to do anything better • 
for their children, but at the same time enjoins the 
more respectable custom of infant marriage for all parents 
whose circumstances admit of it , 

In the case* of the lower castes there is little room 
for doubt but that the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borrowed from the higher castes in obedience 
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to that, tendency to imitation which we may almost 
des^ihe as an ultimate law of the caste system^ But 
how did the higher castes come by a custom which 
is without a parallel (at any rate on so large a scale) 
elsewhere ,in the world, and which cannot be referred 
to ^tny of those primitive instincts which have usually 
determined the relations of the sexes? Neither sexual 
passion nor the desire for companionship and scn ice 
can be called in. to account for a man marrying a girl 
at an age when she is physically incapable of fulfilling 
any of the duties of a wife. An ingenious explanation 
has been given by Mr. John Nesfield in an article* on 
the Thdrus and Bogshas of Upper India. Mr. Nesfield 
says : — 

“ In the oldest type of society a.woman was exposed to a double evil 
— the stain of communism within her own clan so long as she remained 
there, and the risk of forcible abduction into an alien clan, where she 
becdhie the wife-slave of the man who captured her. And herein, I think, 
lies the secret of the seemingly irrational and certainly unnatural customs 
of Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight, and married at ten 
or eleven. The betrothal ceremony is considered by all classes of the 
Hindu community to be of immense importance. The force of public 
opinion has made it as binding as marriage itself. If the boy dies before 
the marriage is performed, the child who has been betrothed remains a 
widow for life. A father is publicly disgraced in the eyes of his country- 
men if he neglects to get his daughter finally .married before she has 
completed the age of tweh'^. There arc few points in which the social 
customs of the Hindus have been more severely condemned. But though 
it may be granted that the time has long passed when any good could be 
gained from their retention, it may yet be contended that they have been 
of some use in their day, and that customs so opposed to tlic plain dictates 
of nature could not have been accepted by a rational people without some 
rational purpose. It must be remembered that the natives of Hindustan, 
at the time when they first appear in history as antagonists to the invading 
Aryans, were in the savage stage, and that they have owed their subsequent 
reclamation, imperfect as it is, to the subtle and ever widening influence of 
Hinduism— a composite and very plastic creed, made up of the fusion of 
Aryan with native or aboriginal elements. I conceive, then, that the cus- 
toms, to which so much exception has been taken, were the restraints 
intposed by this creed upon the rough matrimonial usages of the rac'cs 
amongst whom its lot was cast, some of which usages were formerly 
countenanced even by Hinduism itself as a concession to the prevailing 
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savagery. Marxiige by steahh, maniage by caj>tu>e>aQd marnage by the simple, 
act of voluntary reciprocal intercourse, ‘were all recognized by the ancient 
Hindu laAvgivers as permissible to certain castes ; and even Brahmans, ^ 
holy priests, and teachers of Hinduism, were allowed to indulge in the 
kind last named. It is lio nronder, then, fhat a religion which was forced 
to concede so much to existing custom, should hare sought to provide 
safeguards for the protection of the weaker sex through some epunto* 
teaching of its own. By ruling, as it did, that a girl must be betrotlmd 
and married at a tender age to a youth of somb outside dan,' and by 
making this rule binding for life on pain of the severest penalties, it 
protected her both from the stain of communism within her own cla^ wnd 
from the risk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, too, how 
it has come to jiass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus only, the larger 
price is paid for the youth, and the smaller one for the maid — an exact 
inversion of the rule which prevails everywhere else. Hie Hindi word for 
betrothal is mangni, that is, ‘ begging ’ for a boy : for until the boy had 
been, secured, the girl was not safe.” 

I have quoted Mr. Nesfield’s views at length in order 
to guard against the danger of mis-stating an argument 
which I think inapplicable to the particular society witl? 
which we are concerned. The motives to which his 
theory appeals are no doubt highly intelligible, and in 
certain states of society ‘Would possibly be sufficient to 
account for the institution of infant marriage. It seems 
to me, however, that the society depicted in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas must have got far beyond, if ini^eed they 
ever passed through, the stage of communal marriage 
and forcible abduction of wives. Courtship of a very 
modern typq was fully recognized, and the consent 
of the girl’s father or brother was sought only after 
the young people had themselves come to ah understand- 
ing. As an additional and conclusive indication, that 
the kind of marriage contemplated by the Vedas waa 
the i^ividml marriage of comparatively advaticed civii{< 
zation, I may refer to a remarkable custom, traces of whibh 
have survived in modern Italy — the lustration of the 
bride’s night-dress after the wedding night* This custom ‘ 
is clearly incompatible with communal mturriage, and coiil^ 

’‘‘Zimmer, “Altindisches luebcrt,’* p. 314 ; ** Gubeniali^ tlsi Nazili,” 

P., 234* ! ■■■j* 
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only have arisen in a'^society which set a high value on 
female chastity and had left primitive communism ages 
behind. 

^or these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypergamy described at p. 
37cJ. * In ’further illustration of the working of that 
custom I invite reference to the following diagram : 



Ic 

Let X represent a caste .-divided into the three hyper- 
gamous groups A, B, and C. Within . each group the 
capital letters stand for the marriageable men, and the 
small letters for the marriageable women of the group. 
The horizontal and diagonal lines connecting the capitals 
with the small letters show what classes of men and 
women can intermarry'. It will be seen that a man of 
the A group can marry a woman of his own or of the 
two lower groups : a man of B can marry into B or C, while 
a man of C is confined to his own class, and cannot marry 
a woman from either of the classes above him. Con- 
versely, a woman of the C class can get a husband from 
A, B, or C, and a woman of the B class from A or B : 
but a woman of the A class cannot find a husband out- 
side of her own group. Excluding polygamy or poly- 
andry, and supposing the women of each group to be 
evenly distributed among ;the groups they are entitled 
to marry into, the result of the first series of marriages 
would be to leave two-thirds of the women in the A group 
without husbands, and two-thirds of the men in the C 
group without wives. The women of all the groups, and 
especially those of A, will compete for husbands, and 

26 
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the then of C group for wives.* But rfie fact tiiat 
the sdcial Status of a family is determined' liht so ttoUch 
by the class from whieh it 'takes its wives as by die dkss 
from which it gets its hus^nds, would put the itien of.the 
lowest class and the women of the highest at a great 
comparative disadvantage, and would thus teisd to prodbte 
infant maniage. For, the number of possible huSbaiids 
being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to secure 
them as soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly 
at the present day, is plainly stated by one of the writers 
in the official publication already referred to,* who says : 

Under these circumstances, when, in the case of a daughter, parents 
see that, unless they marry her at once, the one or two bridegrooms that 
there are open for* their selection would be availed of by others, and that 
they would be disabled from marrying her before the eleventh year, and 
that they would thereby incur a religious sin and social degradation a-> 
regards the caste, they would seize that opportunity to marry their 
daughter, quite disregardful of the evil effects of infant marriages." 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once l^n 
started, under pressure of Social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, whb had the largest surplus of mar- 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have bden 
set, and would be blindly followed through all ‘the grades." 

Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both 
tending to disturb the balance of the sexes and to produce 
abnormal matrimonial relations between the members of 
different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of the higher groups, and the desire to imitate 
their superiors which animates the lower groups, combine to 
run up the price of husbands in the upper classes ; while 
the demand for wives by the men of the lowest class, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted 
in its operation by the rule that they can under no circum- 
stances marry a woman of the classes above, ^eir own. 
These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. Ah unmarried son 

“ Papers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood in 
India," p. 178. 
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does not disgrace the fanuly, but there is no grv^tor reproach 

than to have a daughter unmarried at tlw .age pf puberty. 
Husbands are Ixnight for the girls, and the &mi.ly g^ its 
money's worthy in social estimation. Bargains, however, 
miiStbe t^en when they are to be had; and no father 
d^s run the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she maybe, whenever a good match 
offers. 

Many hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
and the modern tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances such a practice is in a fair way 
totyards great moral degradation, if no! to ultimate 
extinction. Much of this criticism seems to me tb, be 
greatly .*exaggerated, and to be founded on considerable 
ignorance of the present conditions and future possibilities 
of Oriental life. In truth, excluding the poetical view, 
tha! marriages are made in heaven, two working 
theories of the institution are at present in exist* 
ence— one which leaves marriages to make themselves 
by the • process of unrestricted courtship, and another 
which requires them to be made by the parents or 
guardians of the parties who are to be married. The 
first, which we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted, and more or less acted up to, in 
most European countries. The second, a system of 
avowedly .artificial selection,- Is in force, with few ex- 
ceptions, throughout the East. Now it seems to me that, 
if any sort of supervising authority is to make people's 
marriages for them, the earlier it commences and com- 
pletes its operations, the ^better. To ^ defer selection 
until the ypung people have grown up, and may have 
formed attachments for themselves, is’ simply to prepare 
the way for complications such as are described in the 
charming story of Diane de Breteuille.* In a well- 
regulated Hindu household Diane would have been 
* BlachvooSs Magazine.^ April, iSS;. 
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married in her ninth or tenth y^r, and would have had 
no opportunity of falling in love at all in the European 
sense of the word. It is idle to say that the European 
view of the matter — the view accepted oh the whole by 
the progressive races of the world — is ' the ^ rigl\^ 
and that our dealings with the question in India should 
be regulated by that assumption. The assumption may 
be, and probably .is, entirely correct, but the attempt to 
give effect to it in India would defer indefinitely all chances 
of minor reforms, would alienate a number of ^ possible 
allies, and would be regarded as a perfectly unjustifiable 
interference with the customs of the country. I* have 
alreadj' stated that in the case of widows love marriages 
are not approved of. This sentiment of disapproval would 
of course be infinitely stronger in connection with upmarried 
girls. ♦ 

Putting aside, then, the European methods of courtship 
as inapplicable to Indian society in its present state, it 
seems to me that there is a good deal to be said for infant 
marriage of the type prevalent in the eastern districts of 
the Punjdb. I quote Mr. Ibbetson's description * ; — 

“ Wherever infant marriage is the custom, the bride and bridegroom do 
not come together till a second ceremonjt-called muklavfa has been per- 
formed, till when the bride lives as a virgin in her father’s house. This 
second ceremony is separated from the actual wedding by an interval of 
three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix the time 
for it. Thus it often happens that the earlier in life the marriage takes 
place, the later cohabitation begins. For instance, in the eastern districts 
Jats generally marry at from five to seven years of age, and Rdjpiits at 
fifteen or sixteen, or even older ; but the R.ijput couple begins at once to 
cohabit, whereas the parents of the Jat girl often find her so useful at 
home as she grows up that some pressure has to be put upon them to 
induce them to give her up to her husband, and the result is that for 
practical purposes she really begins married life later than the RajpUt 
bride.” 

m 

\\^hatever may be thought of this from the standpoint 
of romantic love and elective affinities, the system is 
apparently free from physiolt^ical objections. The Jat 


* “ Punjdb Census Report,” p. 355. 
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bride does not begin to bear children until she has attained 
sexual n^Uirity, and it may well be that the magnificent 
physique of the Jats of the Punjdb is due in some measure 
to this cause. But as we travel eastward we may observe 
^ departure from the healthy custom of the 

manlier races. Already in the North*West Provinces we 
find the three highest castes permitting consummation 
to take place at a visit paid by the bride to her husband's 
house ' immediately after the initial ceremony; although 
it is thought better, and is more usual, to wait for the 
second ceremony, there called gaund, which may take 
place*one, three, five, or seven years after the first, and is 
fixed with reference to the physical development of the 
bride. 

Further east, again, premature consummation, which is 
virtually unknown in the Punjdb, and is the exception in 
the North-West Provinces’, comes to be the rule in Bengal. 
Ei^ty years ago Dr. Buchahan wrote : — ^ 

‘•Premature marriages among some tribes are here (in Shahabad)bn the 
same footing as in Bengal, that is, consummation takes place before 
the age of puberty. This custom, however, has not extended far, and 
the people are generally strong and ull. The Pamar Kajputs, among whom 
the custom of early consummation i.s adopted, form a striking proof of the 
evils of this custom ; for among them 1 did not observe one good-looking 
man, except the Raja Jaya Prikds, and most of them have the appearance 
of wanting vigour both of body and mind. This custom, so far a? it 
extends, and the great number of widows condemned by rank to live 
single, no doubt proye some check upon population.” 

In comparing Patna with • Bhdgulpur, Dr. Buchanan 
says : — 

“ Behar is nearly on a footing with Bh.'igulpur ; but here the custom ot 
premature marriage is not so prevalent : and it must be observed Uiat in 
these districts this custom is by no means such a check on population as in 
Bengal, for there the girl usually *s married when she is ten years of age, 
but in this district the girl remains at her father's house until the .age of 
•h puberty, and of course her children are stronger, and .she is less liable to 
sterility.” 

There is no reason to suppose that any reform has been 
introduced in these matters since Dr. Buchanan’s time. In 
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fact, from all I can heaV, the tendency in Bengal Proper is 
for the practice of premature consummatioiif ori^aJly con- 
fined to the higher castes, to extend.itself continually amopg 
the lower. A single mpjJern instance will show how wid^y 
it prevails. I had occasion latdy to inquire, through native 
agency, into the usages of the Kdsthas of the Midha^re 
district. My coadjutors, somte of whom were ihembei^ of 
the caste in question,' laid special stress on the fact that, 
although the Kdsthas married their daughters as infante, 
they did not allow consummation to take place before 
puberty. It was even suggested that this departiue from 
ordinary custom furnished grounds for believing that the 
KAsthas were an offshoot, not from the regular Kdyastns of 
Bengal, but from the Karans of Orissa, a writer-caste of 
lower social standing, and possibly of less pure descent, 
who also take precautions against premature cohabitation. 
Were not the rule pretty general, the exception could 
hardly attract so much notice. . The testimony of medical 
observers is entirely to the same effect. A few years 
ago Dr. Robert Harvey, now Professor of Midwifery in 
Calcutta, in reporting on the medico-legal returns of Bengal 
for the three years 1870-72, spoke of infant marriage as a 
system of “legalized rape,” and quoted cases to show that 
this expression in no way exaggeratfd the facts. Without 
entering on the su^estion which these w'ords convey — a 
suggestion which is hardly suited for discussion in^the pages 
of a non-medical journal — I may say that I have been 
assured by numbers of natives, whose veracity is beyond 
question, and who were themselves strongly impressed with 
the disastrous consequences of the custom, that in a very 
large proportion of the marriages which take place in 
Bengal^ cohabitation commences before the bride has at- 
tained puberty, "the Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
whose opinion Tasked upon the subject, .admitted that .this , 
was the case, and informed me that there was no authori^’'. 
for the practice in any of the texts which f^;ulate: ime 
domestic life of the Hindus. It had arisen, I understood 
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iiim to say, ^ a part of Ae sigudckdr or women's natge, 
which lias «add^ to the standiurd marriagp ceremonies a 
of unauthorized hpois-pocus, which is performed, I 
believe, withoubthe assistance of Brahmans, in the women's ^ 
apai|ments^at the back of the Indian house. In whatever 
wayjthe custom may have grown up, there can be, I ima^e, 
no question as to the dangers with which it threatens the 
castes that practise it. How far the inferior* physical 
development of the higher classes of Bengal, and their 
want of some of those masculine virtues which are asso- 
ciated with bodily strength and activity, may be due to this 
causes a question which I will not discuss here. 

The foregoing sketch of the actual prevalence and pro- 
bable origin of infant marriage indicates of itself with 
suffici^t clearness the nature of the very simple reforms 
which are called for in Bengal. No violent changes need be 
made, no European ideas need’be introduced. All that is 
wanted is to sweep away a corrupt modern development of 
a not very ancient custom, to go back to the precepts of 
the sacred texts, and thus eventually to assimilate the . 
practice of Bengal in the matter of infant marriage to the 
practice still current in the Punjdb. Let people marry 
their daughters as early as they please, or as the internal 
organization of their caste dictates, but in the interests of 
posterity let them defer the second marriage until the girls 
are fully grown up, and keep them at home during that 
time. Thus, and only thus, can .tjiey hope to save their race 
from the physical and mental degeneration with which the 
continuance of the present system seems to threaten it. 

To conclude : we find widely prevalent in Bengal at 
the present time two customs, both of which have*been 
evolved at a comparatively recent date under the pressure 
of peculiar social conditions. One of these, the prohilj>ition 
tbf widow marriage, though imposing painful disabilities upon 
a large number of individuals, can hardly be said to do any 
lasting damage to the people of Bengal, and may even serve 
as a slight check upon the overwhelming increase of popu> 
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lation, which promises to become the great problem of a 
not very distant future. Its effects, harmful as they may 
be, are confined to those women who, if they had lived 
under different social institutions, might have contracted 
happy second marriages instead of living lives of isolation 
and comparative reproach. The individual suffers, but the 
next generation is on the whole none the worse for the 
sorrows of the widows of to-day. Infant marriage, on the 
other hand, conducted as it is in Bengal, not only injures 
the individual women whom it forces into premature child- 
bearing, but must exercise a far-reaching and disastrous 
influence upon the future of the race. It rests' with 
the people themselves to take the first steps towards 
reform. What those steps should be, I have attempted in 
a general way to indicate. I have only to add that there 
can be no better test of political capacity than the ability to 
carry out social and domestic reforms without invoking, the 
dcus ex machind of legislation. The Indian social system 
presents, no doubt, special obstacles to the reformer. 
Castes are proverbially hard to move. On the other hand, 
they move altogether if they move at all ; and the very 
completeness of their organization should tend in the long 
run to render the work of reform less difficult than if the 
individuals whom they comprise were held together by any 
looser tie. To use the slang of modern politics, a caste is a 
ready-made Caucus, awaiting the hand of the wire-puller. 
It depends upon the leaders of society in Bengal in what 
direction the wires shall be pulled. 


H. H. Risley. 
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GENERAL PRJEVALSKY ON CENTRAL ASIA. 

We have much pleasure in placing before our readers a 
trandation by Captain Francis Beaufort, R.A., of the 
following important essay by General Prjevalsky, and we 
are indebted not less than the translator to the distinguished 
traveller for permission to reproduce it in our pages. The 
present condition of Central Asia is considered under seven 
heads — 

I. Causes of the Sparse Popui.ATioN of the Country. 

• At the present day the whole of the vast expanse of 
Central Asia, stretching from the Siberian Mountains on 
the north to the Himalayas on the south, from the 
meridional range of the Great Khingan to the mountain 
ranges of China Proper on the side of Gobi and Thibet, to 
the Pamir, the Western Tyan-Shan, and Tarabagtay on the 
west, forming a plateau of about 120,000 square geo- 
graphical miles, is inhabited by three principal nationalities 
— the Mongols on the north, the Tanguts or Thibetians 
on the south, and the Turkestanis on the west. Chinese 
and Dungans are also met’ with here and there on the 
Oases, as also in the western portion nomadic Kitgiz. 
The total population probably does not exceed in round 
numbers eight or nine millions* — figures absolutely in- 
significant when comparqji with the vastness of the territory 
in question. The physical characteristics of the country 

* This is based on the approximate estimate of Mongolia, three to 
four millions ; Thibet, one and a half to two millions ; Eastern Turkestan, 
two millions ; Djungaria, half a million ; the Oases of, the Eastern Tyan- 
Sban and along the northern foot of the Nan-Shan, one million. Materials 
for accurate calculation do x^oi exist, « 
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however forbid with fatal precision anything more than 
^ the scantiest 6f population. Beyond the* .not very 
numerous oases, that dot the feet of the great mountain 
ranges like little islands, there is no room for settled agri- 
cultural life. Even in the case of the Nom^ and their 
flocks, Central Asia affonis comparatively but little ric'B’ 
pasturage, and that only towards its northern aiod' eastern 
extremities. ' 

The whole of the remainder, approximately ifour- 
hfths of the above-indicated area, is a mere howling deseit. 
only here and there capable pf affording an asylum even for 
the not very fastidious Nomad.* Many portions of this 
desert, such as the mountainous country of Northern 
Thibet, the Tsaidam swamps, the Tarim, Alashan ^nd 
Djungaria sands, the shingly or clayey areas of the Cenj^l, 
Gobi, and elsewhere its vast saline swamps, are wholly 
unfitted for man. 

But if Central Asia presents for hundreds, even thou- 
sands of square miles, an absolute desertr it has neverthe- 
less in plabes, which would appear to be all but uninhabitable, 
been peopled from time immemorial. Very favourable 
conditions for the rearing of cattle, such as a dry climate, 
absence of snow in winter and of venomous insects ifl 
summer, abundance of salt in the earth, herbage ivhich, 
though appearances are against it, is nutritious, and in 
places also excellent pasturage, the relatively insignificant 
amount of labour expended on the care of the beasts — all 
this in the remote past co-operated to induce the human ^ 
wild beast to adopt the pastoral vocation, and in the lazy 
butt sufficiently secure life of a Nomad to seek the 
means of gratifying his not very ambitious desir^. ^liis 
was the more so that under siich conditions and such 

It is necessary to distiiy^ish between a steppe and a dese^ words 
which are often erroneously conadered to be interchangeable. Only bn 
the northern and eastern edges of the Gobi is the steppO i»op<n: 

The whde of the remainder, includii^ the Tarim and Djunj^nja.bari^i I# 
desert. The mountainous district of Thibet, with a few small 
is also desert, although of a different character to the Gobi. 
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surroundii^ no special energy was re<juired norany ^special 
iridividi^i ^qualities. The ‘‘smigggle for existig^ce” here 
as^surned f^er a passive than aui active fonn, while at the 
same '^eVit was confined entirely mthin the very wide 
fraine of a monotonous, never'changii^' niode pf life and 
uniform conditions of nature. This explains why, .in the 
de^l^ of; Central Asia, in spite of the abundance of wi^d 
beasts with which popular fable^ has credited that country 
and of which in former ages there existed far more than at 
the present day, man, unlike his brethren in the neighbourr 
ing forests of Siberia, has, so to speak, omitted the ordinary 
first stage in his development, namely that of a hunter, but 
has pmvided himself with herds of domestic beasts, and has 
beenr liontent to depend on them entirely for his means of 
subsistence. The chase seems to have been viewed merely 
as affording an auxiliary and purely secondary source of 
livelihood, or as a recreation. Of course originally only the 
betser localities on the steppes were occupied; then, in 
proportion as their«flocks and herds equally with the No^ 
mads themselves multiplied, whether in the ordinary course 
of nature, or as the result of the influx of fresh tribes, 
nomadic life gradually assumed wider dimensions, spreading 
over every side. It could no longer afford to despise even 
the most meagre pastures, every.spot capable of supporting 
life being seized on. But then as now, there could be no 
question of any very great diffu^on, forage for the numerous 
herds being a sine qu& non. Periodical emigrations west- 
wards ; epidemic diseases among the cattle ; wars invariably 
resulting in the ruthless^ extermination of the vanquished — 
these were the factors which, reappearing from time to tin^e 
with fetal and unavoidable regularity, restricted the nomad 
population of the steppes jand deserts of Central Asia to 
those normal bounds within which existence was possible. 
At the present day every spot affprding pasturage as 
occupjiBd ; every scrap, every blade of grass is eaten each 
year either by the herds of the Nomads, or by vrild beasts ; 
no real increase in the sparse population of these t'ast tracts 
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is possible, without great detriment to the well-being of their 
large flocks« and hence to themselves. 

On the other hand, every one of the small oases which 
lie scattered over Central Asia along the feet of its two 
principal mountain ranges, the Tyan-Shmi and the Kuen- 
Lyun, and which present the sole and only spots at all 
suited to settled life, have from the earliest a^s been filled 
to overflowing ; every inch of irrigated land has been 
occupied ; not a single gallon of water has been allowed to 
run to waste, the population has long been the very highest 
compatible with the productive capabilities of the soil, 
leaving no room for the addition of a single mouth. A 
system of periodical extirpation presented the sole possible 
solution of the problem, giving room as it did for the ex- 
pansion of the conquerors over the vacated lands. 

Thus, in spite of its enormous area, the localities in 
Central Asia, which are capable of supporting a nomadic, 
to say nothing of a settled population, are ver>' few. It is 
impossible that the low figure of the 'population should 
ever be raised in any appreciable degree, while the desert 
remains as ever inimical to man. 


II. Gkneral Characteristics of the Popul-vtion. 

In spite of diversities of race, tongue, religion, and mode 
of life, the moral and intellectual qualities of the inhabitants 
of Central Asia present, as is the case with all Asiatics, 
many points of general similarity. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the psychologist, we find everywhere the one uni- 
form stamp of moral vacuity, sluggishness, and stagnation. 
The conditions which have governed this historical develop- 
ment, and in ’which slavery has from time immemorial 
played one of the most prominent parts, have in the 
majority of cases imparted to the character of the Asiatic 
a hypocrisy and egotism of the most repulsive descrifition, 
while apathy and laziness form no less prominent traits. 
Putting aside for the moment the Nomads, whose whole 
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life is one continaal state of absotlute do-nothingness, even 
amongst the more settled portion of the population, in every- 
thing that concerns the satisfaction of the daily require- 
ments of life, sloth stands out most prominently. Time 
is not money ” — this maxim applies in its ettirecy not only 
to^Central, but in general to the whole of Asia. From the 
confines of Siberia and Turkestan to the very depths of 
Thibet we were continually hearing the words “move 
quietly ! ’’ move slowly ! ” and never “ faster ! ” “ quicker! ” 
“Good people never hurry themselves; only bad people 
such as thieves and robbers while carrying on their depre- 
dations ’’ — were words constantly repeated to us by jboth 
Mongols and Tanguts. Quite in conformity with such 
notions, we find eveiywhere among Asiatics apathy and 
dull sloth enjoying high consideration as the special pre- 
rogatives of the rich man,* Such in the vast majority of 
instances vre shall find to be the case, w;hether we take the 
^fongolian and Tangutian Princes and Lamas, the Kirgiz. 
Bies, or the wealthy Sart and Chinese merchants. In 
general the ideal which the Asiatic sets before himself in 
common life is an impossibility — to unite a condition of 
prosperity with the total absence of any necessity for 
energetic action. The Nomads have approximately solved 
the problem by sacrificing to laziness and sloth nearly all 
that goes to make life pleasant. 

As the result tf this sluggish and passive disposition 
we find an entire absence of all tendency towards progress, 
and an extreme conservatism as prominent futures 
generally in the character of all Asiatics. In their eyes 
liberty possesses no sort of value. As is well known, in 
China there exist no words to express the idea “ civil 
liberty.” Very remarkable is the fact that in Asia all the 
popular outbreaks have been, as a rule, directed merely 
against individual personages, who have succeeded in one 

Thus, for example, a pedestrian is invariably an object of contempt 
to the Asiatic. According to his notions such a mode of progression 
argues either extreme poverty or a very bad education. 
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way or pother jn drawitig on themselves the p6|>ulaf ill- 
will, but never against the principles themselves^’ of de4*b- 
tism. The barbarous Asiatic instinctively recdghizes that 
in his rude condition liberty would mean* blSly ruin, lor 
amongst nationalities wMch have not bemi educaibdXvi^ ‘td 
any high level of State life, in other words, bairbarian, Uni- 
versal freedom very easily d^enerates into anarchy. 

An extreme dissoluteness of morals forms also a phiihi- 
nent trait in the character of Asiatics, more especlktiy so 
amongst the settled portion of the population. As a 
general rule through Asia, the reladons between men and 
women are founded exclusively on the dictates of sensualism ; 
woman is ad article of traffic or a beast of burden, nothing 
more. The gratification of his physical desires — coarse 
passions — this forms the summum bonum of every i^siatic. 
In the fundamental conceptions of his diaracter, the Asiatic 
is an absolute egoist ; his “ I ” ranks with him ever in the 
first place ; thfe higher feelings of honour, duty, and morality^, 
are here unknown ; on the contrary, hypocrisy and cunning 
count as merits of a high order. 

It is impossible to deny the possession of great natural 
intellectual gifts, and to a peculiar degree that of ordinary 
common sense, to Asiatics, niore especially to the settled 
population of Central Asia. The Nomads, and particularly 
the Mongols, stand in this respect on a much lower level, 
while their more speculative faculties possess in much a 
really childish character. But here, again, although en- 
dowed with good natural intellect, the Asiatic almost ex- 
clusively employs his gifts on the small matters of every- 
day life, an able man becoming as a rule merbly a clfiver 
and adroit sharper. Any inspiration towards science, any 
thirst after knowledge, is simply nbn-existent. What germs 
of science ever did exist here seem tbhavbb^n prematurely', 
smothered, the sole results rgnaining being certain religious^ 
doctrines. It was these that gave rise to the absolute 
fanaticism of the Mahometans, and the hypocritical ast^i- 
cism of the Buddhists. In China, indeed, uhd^ thb 
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cepttonal conditions engendered in that country, by the 
great antiquity of its existende as a State under an organized 
government, the practical Results showed themsdves in a 
widespie^ spirit of atheism. In the comparatively more 
fayourabie ground dL Chinese intellect there indeed ap- 
p^red at a very early (fdte some germs of sdmice; but 
lacking as they did the invigorating influence of inter* 
course with foreign nations, and the consequent Influx of 
fresh ideas arid experiences, they have stood still, their 
development being arrested midway, or more 6fteii they 
have failed entirely to emerge from the mere embryo con- 
dition, surviving only in the lifeless forms of the monotonous 
daily routine. 

With the evanescent and transitory nature of all im- 
pression§ that they, in general, on account of the total 
absence of all power of mental concentration, are capable 
of receiving, and their natural cowardice — traits charac- 
terTstic of every Asiatic — we may close the long list of 
the negative qualities of the population of Central Asia. 

Much briefer is the list of laudable qualities tq be found 
in the moral and intellectual warehouse of the people of 
Asia. In this case, it is necessary once more to distinguish 
between the settled and nomadic populations. ‘ If the 
former excel the latter as regards wit and intellectual 
ability, the Nomads in their turn, and especially the 
Mongols, are possessed of much better qualities of heart. 

Thus amongst the Nomads^ domestic life is built up on 
mutual feelings of far greater sincerity between the 'bus- 
band and wife ; while the relations between the father and 
his children are much more tender than is the case amongst 
the settled population. The Nomad in general is more 
candid and kind-hearted, while he looks on hospitality as a 
sacred duty. Theft is a crime of rare occurrence amongst 
the Nomads, and a promise dnce given is scrupulously ful- 
filled even amongst the Tangut brigands. Prostitution, 
that pest of civilized 'society, is quite unknown amongst the 
Nomads. .In the majority of cases, the rich man aids the 
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poor man, while the impossibility < 5 f anything in the shape 
of luxury eftectually Torbids any marked difference between 
one man’s condition and that of another. 

Amongst the settled portion of the population of Central 
Asia, in addition to the much better mental faculties they 
possess than the Nomads, a love of peaceful* doniesfic 
pursuits forms a remarkable trait in their character. This 
peculiarity, coupled with a complete absence of drunkenness, 
causes not only great crimes, but even passing quarrels, to 
be matters of comparatively rare occurrence. Theft, too, 
is but little known, especially amongst the village com- 
munities, who, as with us, are much more moral than those 
of the towns. Like an ant, the settled Asiatic burrows and 
digs in his miniature held and garden ; a sullen silent kind 
of work, requiring no great expenditure of effort or phy- 
sical strength, a labour entirely after his heart. He is easily 
.satisfied, his mode of life being one of but few requirements, 
and happy is. he if he be but left in peace. Just as with 
the Nomads, so amongst the settled population, the elders 
are treated with great deference — all general questions 
are referred to them. Universally among Asiatics, a despo- 
tism almost unlimited in its extent is found side by side 
with the elementary principles of elective government. 

III. Sm.\ll Hope of Progress. 

If we consider the pros and cotis of the question as to 
whether the inhabitants of Central Asia possess any of the 
elements of progress, that is to say, understood in the 
sense of their fitness for, and ability to receive and assimi- 
late, European civilization — we shall, I think, speedily 
arrive at a negative answer. Iq. the first place, as regards 
the Nomads, the conclusion is at once forced upon us that 
every condition of their existence, their every characteristic 
and property, is in diametrical opposition to the essential 
elements of progress. The savage nature of the desert, 
ofilering as it does nowhere any field for the activity of man. 
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but on the contrary eveqfwhere demanding a mere passive 
endurance, has induced and intensified the completely torpid 
sluggishn^s of its inhabitants. Active or enetgeticjexertion 
is at no time, and in no place, required from him. Heat, 
cold, tempest, ;tnd other evils of an unpropitious climate can , 
al9ne be ipet by a passive and |}atient endurance. Month’ 
long rides on a camel at a foot-pace, with their accompani- 
ments of hunger and thirst, can alone be accomplished by 
passive endurance. 

The life-long contemplation of the same, never-changing 
barren and sterile desert must have as its result a passive 
and inert disposition. Not only are such conditions of 
existence wholly unsuited to the formation of an energetic 
character, but, on the contrary, the possession of such 
qualities would be really detrimental to the individual ; he 
would quickly succumb and fall a victim in the struggle, 
wholly unsuited to him, iii which he would be engaged. 
'TI\p tool suitable for Asiatic labour is not a sharp, highly- 
tempered chisel, but a dull, blunt mallet. 

Under such unfavourable conditions the intellectual 
development of man is similarly impossible. There is an 
absence of all-sufficient motive for the same ; while there 
is no field for the exercise, and hence for the development 
of the intellect. This explains why the Nomad has from 
the earliest ages been, and still is, as regards his ideas and 
faculties, at best but a child, for the most part indeed almost 
an idiot In matters of ordinary routine he evinces a 
certain instinctive sagacity but outside such, in the 
majority of circumstances, he loses even this faculty. On 
the other hand, there is no incentive for the Nomad to em- 
brace the so-called “ blessings of civilization." The whole 
character of his mode, life, and habits, is opposed to it. 
His herds secure to the Nomad every requisite which his 
not v$ry fanciful mode of life demands, almost without any 
personal . effort on his part. Less sensible here is the 
despotism of rulers, such as princes, khans, and other 
administrative personages, than the despotism of bitter 

27 
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want and rough toll, which, unavoidable by th^, condition 
of things, for ever oppresses with their ii^orable w^[ht 
the worthing .masses of European Stated As regards 
science and real knowledge^ these blessings are the portion 
of comparatively few, even in the most educated countnes. 
For the masses they are unattainable beyond a few crumbs 
that may chance to fall from the tables of the.elect 

In general we are quite justified not only in doubting 
the possibility of .the Nomad, under any plan whatever, 
ever adapting himself to a civilized existence, but we may 
even go so far as to assert the absolute undesirability for 
these tribes themselves of such a metamorphosis. From 
the very nature of his surroundings it would be no more 
possible to transform the Nomad, dull of intellect, lazy and 
apathetic, into an energetic, civilized being, than to train a 
sheep to act as a setter or a pointer. In a few exceptional 
circumstances a raven in peacock’s feathers might possibly 
be produced, but no more. Moreover why, if at pre$em^ 
he exists happy and contented, according to his lights, in 
his native deserts, should a Nomad be eager to plur^ 
into the abyss of civilized life ? He troubles no one ; requires 
nothing from any one ; lives exclusively in himself and for 
himself. There is no reason or object for reducing all 
mankind without exception to the one general level of the 
standard known as European civilization ; indeed it would 
be an impossibility. To each is allotted his own place, his 
own rdle on the general stage of human life. Just as in 
nature we see that the highest organisms are quite com* 
patible with the existence of lower ones, so in the human 
family the lower as the higher members possess equally 
inalienable rights to an independent existence. To su^ect 
the former to too much tutelage would hardly be a Und- 
ness. Too much nursing would likely enough render ti^e 
child an idiot. It is incontestable that- civilization m.lleu 
of the benefits hoped from it brings nothing but. ill te me 
Nornad, destroys him morally while failing to iaite^. him 
intellectually. Central Asia affords a living;. example of 
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this, in the Russian equally with the thinese provinces of 
Mongolia. In^either do the Mongols resemble to any 
real degree in character the inli^bitants of the more remote 
porti<5hs of the Gobi. In the first place, they borrow all 
their neighbour's vices, while they lose irrevocably their 
own ‘simplicity and natural kindness of disposition ,* at the 
saifte time, they preserve* intact all their former laziness 
and other faults ; the final result thus being a terrible de- 
generacy. The greater the natural ability of the individual 
the greater scoundrel as a rule does he turn oiit. 

''burning now to the Settled Population of Central Asia, 
whose general characteristics, as has been already men- 
tioned, are in a great deg^e those of the rest of the more 
civilized peoples of that continent, it must be borne in mind 
that history teaches us that, for nations as well as for 
individuals, there are certain regular and similar stages of 
development through which ‘they must pass from the very 
coramencement of their existence to the end. Also as in 
the individual organism, a certain definite growth means a 
greater or less development of its various functions, so also 
in the social organism, concurrently with the progress of its 
own growth and in conformity with exterior conditions, 
there appears and develops this or that faculty, this or that 
proclivity, which in their turn determine and mark out the 
historic life of the people. It is true that not always or 
everywhere does this law run its usual course. The pres- 
sure of external accidents or internal deficiencies not in- 
frequently produces an apparent change iii, curtails or alto- 
gether sets aside, the ordinary cycle, so to speak, of popular 
development ; just as indeed pathological changes break 
in on and disturb the ordinary course of the individual 
organism. It is, however^ certain that as for individuals, 
so for nations, to return in their course of dcvelopipent to 
stages already passed through is an impossibility. 

If the character i and general social structure of the 
agricultural population of Central Asia be considered from 
this point of view, we may safely say that there is but 
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small chance for their ever entering on the path of European 
civilization. An impassable gulf lies between the inner 
world of the European and that of the Asiatid ; they are 
absolutely distinct the one from the other ; and it is hardly 
possible that they could ever come to look 6n one another 
in the light of brethren. Moreover that such a u^nsfprma- 
tion may be effected, the vigour- and freshness of youth is 
necessary, not decrepit and effete old age. That these 
necessary elements are wanting is true not only of the 
populations under discussion, but indeed generally of all 
Asiatics. Just as an old man, who has outlived his time, 
gradually enters on his second childhood as his end 
approaches, so the more cultured tribes of Central Asia, 
already enervated both intellectually and morally, may still 
manage to drag along a passive existence, but can never 
be rejuvenated. 

Japan alone, in virtue of her maritime power, appears 
under somewhat different conditions. But even there^we 
are ignorant of what will be the result of the recent enw- 
mous strides along the path of reform ; will foreign innova- 
tions really take root and prosper } China indeed, for so 
many ages a sealed book to Europeans, will hardly fall an 
easy prey to the innovations introduced to her so uncere- 
moniously of late by the latter, innovations foreign alike 
to her genius and her soil. It is true that nowadays in 
this same country of China modern European perfections 
in arms, and in military organization are being accepted, 
but this fact after all touches but one element in the public 
life of that State, viz., the necessity which has of late 
become startlingly vivid, of self-defence. The transplanta- 
tion thither of other branches of European civilization would 
necessitate such a total break-up of existing customs and 
ideas as there would be but small chance of the Chinese 
peoplefa nation already long past its prime, being able to 
withstand. The traditions of a remote antiquity, customs, 
ideas, the very structure of society — in a word, all diat 
this people holds most sacred as the perfected product of 
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many ages of an historical existence — all would be of 
necessity diang^. It would be asking of them too much 
to require them to give up what, having stood the test of 
ages, has become endeared in their eyes ; while what they 
would be pffered in lieu would be merely new and foreign, 
nay, according to the ideas of Chinamen, ‘Maarbarian.” More- 
over many attributes of European civilization would appear 
in themselves to be elements of corruption and disintegra- 
tion in the exclusive hegemony of China. Not to mention 
the shock that would inevitably be dealt to the very corner- 
stone of the social life of the nation, viz., the hierarchy, 
grim as it is, of the family, the introduction into China 
of machinery would deprive many millions of the manual 
labour, by which they now gain their bread ; railways would 
rob millions of drivers and porters of their food, &c. Of 
course new occupations in all the various branches of tech- 
nical industry would arise ; but such would by no means 
suffice for the vast numbers of hands that would be thrown 
out of work. I n any case the result would be the creation 
of a vast proletariat, a social element that would prove far 
more dangerous than in Western Europe, as in China the 
available land is occupied to overflowing, its resources being 
already taxed to their utmost for the support of the present 
population. The sole and only course open for getting rid 
of this proletariat would lie in emigration — ^but whither ? 
It would be a question of the wholesale emigration of 
millions of a race incapable of assimilation with the in- 
habitants of any other country ; a race which, no matter 
where they might .settle, would infallibly found a fresh 
China. 

Thus China is confronted with a dilemma from which 
there is no escape : either $he must plunge headlong in the 
vortex of absolute and complete reform and change in all 
branches of her institutions, social and political ; or she 
must elect to remain under the dominion of all her old 
traditions, parrying as best she may the pressure of the 
European. The first holds out but poor chance of success *, 
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the second alternative is almost inevitable. But as a golden 
mean between the iwo lies the system, which has lbeen. 
already more than once tried, not only by China, but in t>ur. 
own time by Turkey, of tacking successfully between the 
sunken rocks of politics and playing off the mutual jealousies 
and adverse intet;|psts of her opponents one agaiffl^ ,thc 
other.* This would be all the easier from the &ct diat. in 
cunning and craftiness the Chinaman has nothing to learn. 
Simulating where necessary liberalism ; adopting in appear- 
ance the policy no%v of this, now of that Power, according 
as the one or the other coincided with her own immediate 
interests ; fawning oh the strong, and bullying the weak ; 
in a word, cleverly exploiting both friend and foe, while 
secretly laughing at both in her sleeve, China may yet 
continue for a long time to exist as an independent and 
self-sufficient Power ; and, while extending this hypocritical 
policy to an indefinite extent, may very likely one day,^orm 
^ for Europe a new “ Sick Man.” 

Turning once more to the causes that present them- 
selves as obstacles to the spread of civilization not only 
amongst the peoples of Central Asia, but in many other 
portions of that continent, we cannot but notice the two 
religions there dominant — Buddhism and Mahometanism. 
Their pernicious influence on the masses has struck root too 
deeply, and has raised barriers too massive for the suc- 
cessful propagandism of Christianity. 

Let us, in fact, consider for a moment the fundamental 
principles of these two religions. Buddhism, as is well 
known, preaches the Vanity and ephemeral nature of all 
existing things; it says that the world is an illu^n,i!tnd 
life a heavy burden ; that unhappiness lies in the vety^ fact 
of existence; that there is but only one truth-^Nii^a^ 
absolute annihilation, a state utterly devoid of ^1 refiw- 
ence to time or space^a state in whidi all notion of indi- 

Thus the well-knoTm saying of Li-Hung-Chang, Viceri^ of 
and to-day the most popular man in China-— “A poison mint ,n^’with 
an anti-poison, and foreigners by rival-foreigners, pitting the Otte against 
the other.” 
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Viduality is completely ef^ced. The Buddhist teaches that 
the highesb>aim a man can bear in this Hie is to strive to 
extir^ish every personal desire, sensation, ambition — ^in a 
wovd, to prepare himself for Nirvana, for non-existence. 

l^ahometanism, although in its fundamental formula of 
**l£ere IsAo God but God” proclaimingwthe high principle 
of a single God as the absolute cause of all existence, has, 
at the same time, yielding to the idiosyncrasies and genius 
of its disciples, displayed an indulgence to the sensual side 
of man, and has shrewdly turned his egotism to advantage 
in the doctrine of predestination. At the same time it has 
laid down as an immutable dogma the persecution of the 
infidel. 

Thus the two religions are directly opposed in their 
tenets. Buddhism inculcates asceticism as man’s highest 
merit during his terrestrial life, and promises complete 
annihilation as his future reward. Mahometanism, on the 
contrary, preaches a certain predestination for every man , 
in this life, and in the future offers a paradise peopled with 
hoitris, where sensual enjoyments shall flow like a river. 
The Buddhist is indifferent as regards persons of other 
beliefs ; he acts solely by example and persuasion. Maho- 
metanism enjoins with fire and sword the adoration of the 
Prophet. It is this which forms the starting-point of the 
different influence exercised on history by the two religions ; 
Mahometans, actuated by fanaticism, had at one time sub- 
dued nearly the whole historical world ; Buddhists as such 
have never once appeared in the arena of history. The 
one religion requires the sword and violence ; the other is 
on®^ of benevolence, though at the same time, as far as 
regatds the undermining of all energy, industry, and the 
better aspirations of man,* not a less dangerous religion. 
Hence each has been similar in its action, though in 
difierent ways, to hinder progress; Buddhism has shown 
its^ a directly disintegrating element in the body politic ; 
Maht^etanism, while doubtless in itself a bond of union, 
cementing together the various members of its body. 
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yet excludes all intellectual development beyond the limits 
of its own doctrines. 

Let us now pass to matters of a more precise nature. 


IV. IxSTAniLITY OF THE CHINESE PoWtR. ' ' - 

The three districts of Central Asia, Mongolia, Eastern 
Turkestan with Djungaria, and Thibet, are, as is well known, 
subject to China. Besides the troops and Government 
officials, Chinamen are found residing here as agricultural 
colonists and traders. I n no part are they in any considerable 
numbers, except in the Oases which lie along the northern 
foot of the Nan-Shan range, and which are considered 
as forming part of the Han-Su Province of China Proper. 
In the extra-China provinces we meet a settled Chinese 
population in any numbers only in the South-eastern 
portions of Mongolia. They are, however, commehping 
to settle in the Oases along the northern slope of the 
Tyan-Shan, especially in the Kuldja district. Chinese 
agriculturalists are also found in inconsiderable numbers in 
Western Djungaria, in the vicinity of the towns of Tchu- 
g^utchak and Bulun-tokhoi, in North-western Mongolia, 
near Ulyasutay, and also in the districts surrounding Urga. 
Every where throughout Central Asia Chinese traders are 
to be met with and, though less numerous, in the lately 
subdued province of Eastern Turkestan. 

The total number of Chinese inhabitants in Central Asia 
maybe taken approximately as from 170,000 to 200,000, 
but it must be borne in mind that any such estimate cannot 
be other than conjectural ; while if we include the Oases 
along the Nan-Shan, comparatively thickly populated as 
they are with Chinese, and also 'to some extent with Dun- 
gans, we shall have to raise the estimate considerably. 

Chinese rule was, as is well known, definitely extended 
over Central Asia during the sway of the present Tsing 
dynasty. Mongolia was subdued towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. She was allowed to retain her original 
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institudons, the sole difference beSng that the nadve autho* 
rides were subjected to the strict supervision of Chinese 
(Mantchu) officials nominated from Pekin.* There in the 
Foreign Office? are settled all matters relating to the country 
in question. In a few districts, bordering on China Proper, 
Cliinese institutions have been partially introduced, f The 
laws reladng to the interior government of the Mongolian 
provinces (Khoshuns, Aimaks) have been drawn up by the 
Chinese in a special code. The public affairs of each 
principality are regulated in annual diets. The Mongols 
pay no taxes to the Imperial Government ; all that is re*, 
quired of them is to support the local administration and to 
caifry on the postal service. They have, in addition, to 
furnish the frontier guards, and in case of war to supply a 
specified contingent of mounted troops. 

With a view to consoUdadng their autliority over the 
semi-barbarous Nomads of Mongolia, the Chinese have 
adopted an extensive system of bribes which they practice 
with considerable success on the local native rulers and 
superior priesthood. To the first according to rank are 
allowed regular and very considerable salaries; while, 
moreover, the Mongolian princes on the occasion of the 
journeys, obligatory on them every three or four years, to 
Pekin with presents (horses, camels, &c.), receive return 
presents of very much higher value ; and finally every now 
and then the hand of a princess of the Imperial House is 
bestowed on one or other of the more important among 
them. The favour of the Mongolian priesthood, which, on 
account both of its numbers and the unbounded influence 
it* exercises over the populace, forms a very considerable 
power, is secured by the Chinese by assuring to it to the 
full all its rights and privileges, and also by the arraignment 
of Chinese officials before superior representatives of the 

* Official* of this description, invested with greater or less arbitrary 
powers are found in the towns of Urga, Ulyasutay, * Kobdo, Kalgan, 
Kuku-khoto and Sinin. 

f Such are the provinces of Tchen-du-Fu, Tsakhar, and Hui-khua-tcben 
in South-east Mongolia. 
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Buddhist hierarchy of Chinese officials, with tKh not in» 
frequent result that the official in questidn is deposed frdm 
his office. \ 

WitJl rqgard to the populace the Chinese make but Htde 
account ; on the contrary, while securing the suffrages of 
the princes and lamas as above described, they exploit "ffie 
lower orders to the utmost extent. Very marked in their 
effects on the general prosperity of the Mongols were the 
recent Chinese preparations for war with Russia regarding 
the Kuldja question. In addition to the military contingent 
yrhich was demanded, and which, though not very large, 
they were obliged to equip at their own cost, the Chinese 
^so imposed ruinously heavy contributions both in mon^y 
and kind on [the Nomads. The passage to and fro of 
troops, necessitating the constant requisitioning of carriage 
and very often of provisions ; .the transport of military 
impedimenta across the desert ; the frequent journeyings 
hither and thither of Chinese officials • — all were made the 
occasion for extortion in one shape or another. The last 
decade has moreover been marked in Mongolia by various 
calamities due to natural causes — now a summer of unusual 
drought, now a winter, of unusual cold with heavy snow- 
falls — ^the result being evident in the large mortality among 
the flocks and herds. The above causes, coupled with 
oppressive and arbitrary exactions on the part of the 
Chinese, have everywhere been productive of a vast increase 
of misery among the Nomads. The great mass of the 
Mongols are exceedingly irritated against the Chinese, 
though, for the present, they are not in a position to give 
vent to their hatred. * 

It was about the thirteenth century of our era^at 
China first extended her protectorate over Thibet, widen-, 
ing its limits on the accession of the present dynasty, amdi; 

4 .' . ' . ■ 

* Chinese officials travelling in Mongolia, not only pay Jio 
horses or camels, but at each station they stop at the Mongob are ob%ed 
to furnish them with one or more sheep according to their tank, a certain 
sum of money as a rule being taken in lieu. 
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finally consolidating her powen during last century. Since 
that time one or two Chinese (^antcbu) Residents have 
been usually nominated to Lhassa, who take cognizance of 
the; civil afiaics of the entire country. In addition he 
exercises a surveillance over the actions of the Dalai-Lama 
and His confrere the Teshu-Lama or Bantchin-Prembutcha, 
the latter of whom resides at Shigatze, and, as is well 
known, is the second dignitary in the Buddhist hierarchy. 
The Teshu-Lama administers his own province of Tsan, 
while that of Ui is immediately under the Dalai- Lama, wlto 
is also regarded as the political chief of Thibet. To the^ 
west lies the province of Nari-Kkhorsum with a sparse 
nomadic population, the government of which is directed 
from Lhassa; ;ind to* the east that of Kkham with Tcha- 
mu-to as its capital, which forms the residence of the 
Khutukht, a high dignitary, to whom the - Dalai- Lama ^ 
delegates the administration of tlie province. Northern 
Thibet presents nothing but a wild, uninhabited desert. 

In addition to the Residents the Chinese Government 
also^maintains in Thibet a small detachment of troops, 
quartered in Lhassa and certain other points. The Chinese 
supremacy in Thibet, however, rests for its principal 
support on cunning and clever utilization of the prestige of 
the Dalai-Lama. His election, although not avowedly so, 
rests entirely in the hands of the Chinese, the same being 
officially confirmed from Pekin. The Thibetians pay no 
taxes to the Chinese, but their subjection receives expres- 
sion once in every three or five years in a ceremonial 
etnbassy which is despatched to Pekin with presents for 
thl emperor, receiving others in return, which latter, as a 
rulenare of enhanced value. 

The pacific dispositiot; of the Thibetians affords the 
Chinese’ sufficient grounds for calculating on the fair 
sta.bility of their power in that country, while they use 
every means to keep the country isolated, and sedulously 
guard the Lama from the curious gaze of Europeans. 

Diametrically opposite are the conditions subsisting in 
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Eastern Turkestan, a province limitrophe with Russia, and 
which the Chinese conquered, along with Djungaria, about 
the commendcment of the second half of last c^tury. 
These two districts formed two provinces,**^ composing a 
single viceroyalty, at the head of which stood a Mantchu 
viceroy, who was invested with the highest powers, civil 
and military, the town of Kuldja being his place of resi- 
dence ; the superior direction of affairs in the country being 
in the hands of Chinese officials, while the more immediate 
government of the population was in Eastern Turkestan 
left to the native Begs, the principal of whom were 
nominated by the Chinese authorities, subject to confirma- 
tion from Pekin. The organization of Djungaria was 
military. The Nomad population of the hill districts were 
under the authority of their own Bies, who were, in their 
turn, dependent on the Chinese. After the disorders and 
confusion preceding and accompanying the conquest, and 
the almost total extermination of the Djungarians, this 
region was allowed an interval of repose extending to the 
year 1825, during which it partially recovered. In that 
year, however, troubles again arose, especially in Eastern 
Turkestiin ; that unhappy country already so familiar with 
bloodshed and violence. These may be traced to the 
attempts on the part of the Khodjas t to restore their 
former authority, and to expel the Chinese. These dis- 
turbances continued with more or less varying fortune for 
both Chinese and Mussulmans up to the year i860, causing 
a terrible amount of misery to the wretched inhabitants. 
In that year, however, the insurgent Dungans succeeded in 
finally overturning the Chinese power throughout nearly 
the whole of the transmural provinces of Western China. 
The Chinese were, also annihilated in Western Turkestan, 
where an era of continual civil warfare set in. Now arose 

Tyan Shan-Nan-Lu (Eastern Turkestan), and Tyan-Shan-Pe-Lu 

(l)jungarij»)' 

t The former rulers of Eastern Turkestan, claiming descent from 
Mahomet. 
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the supremacy of Yakub-Beg, a p6wer that owed its origin 
and its maintenance solely to the brilliant personal qualities 
and indomitable character of that celebrated leader. On 
his deatii, which there seems strong grounds for believing 
waS brought about by violent means,* there at once com* 
mqnc^d a •struggle between the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Kashgar, Bik-kuli-Beg, Vakub-Beg’s eldest soh, 
and Hakim- Khan-Tyura, Governor of Aksu and Nyaz- 
Beg, Governor of Khotan. Meantime the Chinese, who 
had recently successfully reasserted their authority over 
the insurgent Han-Su districts, and had possessed them- 
selves of Manas and Urumtchi, the two most important 
Dungan towns in the cis-Tyan-Shan country, taking 
advantage of the internal troubles in Eastern Turkestan, 
had overrun the whole country up to Kashgar itself with- 
out opposition. Bik-kuli-Beg, who had succeeded in 
defeating his rivals, found himself forced to seek refuge in 
Ru^ian territor)' ; and thus the ephemeral empire, created 
by the glories of Yakub-Beg, crumbled to pieces. 

Having thus with quite unlooked-for success occupied 
Eastern Turkestan, the Chinese formed of it as before a 
special province, which, together with two others — Hi and 
Tarabagatay — to the north of the Tyan-Shan, composed 
the so-called New Line (Shin-Djang). Its administrative 
centre is fixed at the town of U rumtehi. where the Chinese 
viceroy resides ; in whose hands lie the chief military and 
civil authority.! 

► 

We were reiieatedly assured by natives of Eastern Turkestan that 
Yakub-lieg was poisoned in May, 1877, by Nyaz-Khan, Governor of 
Khotan, who had been bribed for the purpose by the Chinese. 

f A decree of the Imi)erial Government, towards the close of 1884, 
directed the formation of the whole of the cis-Tyan-Shan country into a 
single province, to be denominated the nineteenth, under the title of Han-Su- 
Sin-Tzyan-Shen, with Urumtchi ae administrative centre. The following 
districts were to form part of the same -Eastern Turkestan and the dis- 
tricts of Karashar, Urumtchi, Barkul, and Kami. As governor of this new 
region was nominated L)ru-Dzun-Tan, the official charged with the adminis- 
tration of the New* Line. Apparently the question as to the other two 
provinces of the New Line, Hi and Tarabagatay, has not yet been 
decided. 
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The two northern provinces — ^thatis, Hi and Tarabagatay 
— the settled population of which consists of Tarantches, 
Sarts, Chinese, Mantchus, and Dungans, with a nomad 
population of Kirgiz, Torgouts, Tchakhars, and the 
remnant of the Djungars, have a military oi^^zadon. 
A civil administration,- organized on the lines of that 
obtaining in the interior provinces of China, has recently 
been introduced in Eastern Turkestan. The whole reg^oh^ 
is divided into eight circles, of which the four eastern ones 
— Karashar, Kutcha, Ak-Su, and Utch-Turfan — form one 
district; while the western circles of Kashgar, Yangi- 
His'sar, Yarkand, and Khotan, form another. The . govern- 
ment of the districts is entrusted to Daotays.* The one 
in charge of the eastern circles resides at Ak-Su ; the other, 
to whom are confided the western, at Kashgar. * This 
latter official has, in addition, control over the foreign trade 
of Eastern Turkestan. 

At the head of the sub-districts and circles are also 
Chinese officials, under whose orders are the local Mussul- 
man administration. The more important among them, 
the Hakim-Begs (heads oi sub-districts) at the present day 
systematically shirk their duties, and thus the sole medium 
existing between the Chinese authorities and the population 
at large consists of minor native officials who receive no 
sort of remuneration from the Imperial Government, and 
interpreters drawn from Mussulmans who have become 
more or less naturalized as Chinamen, f These, in common 
with the ignorant, rapacious Chinese officials,^ have suc- 
ceeded in effacing even the shadow of either justice or 
legality in their dealings with the people under - their 
power. It is certainly true that the* latter have -the Maho- 
metan Shari’at to appeal to, but this is now little better 

* Or Taotais, They are invested with certain, albeit somewhat nomin^ 
powers over the troops. 

f The Chinese have recently founded schools in Eastern Tnrkestah for. 
boys of Mussulman parentage, who are thore educated andbrou^t 
Chinamen. The interpreters there formed are all more or less ren^des of 
the most'^nal description. 
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than a ileadTletter, a mask, in fact, 'for coQC«aIing the most 
arbitrary abuse of power and contempt of law and justice. 

The condition of the country as regards taxation was no 
belfter. While, with a view to assuring their somewhat 
, doubtful loyalty, the Nomad Kirgiz mountaineers have 
bef n completely exempted by the Chinese from all taxation, 
■such obligations of service and labour as they had being 
stQall and unimportant, the settled agricultural population 
of Eastern Turkestan, on the other hand, bear the full 
burden of the territorial imposts. These imposts are paid 
in kind, though sometimes a money equivalent is taken. 
The basis on which the amount of each contribution is 
calculated is not, however, as might be supposed, the yield 
of i£ach separate yearly harvest, but the absolute qumitity 
•of ^ound in possession (whether under cultivation or not 
makes no difference). This is valued according to a cer- 
tain hxed normal rate (a Very high one), the standard of 
valii^tion being thus not quality, but quantity. Persons 
unpossessed of real or landed property, as also traders, pay 
nothing whatever to the exchequer. The agricultural 
class, in addition to the above imposts, are obliged to pro- 
vide the necessary labour for State works, to furnish trans- 
port, and to maintain Djigits (mounted horsemen) for the 
public service, post, &c. In these matters, as well as in 
the collection of taxes, the pressure of the burdens them- 
selves is frequently much enhanced by the tyranny and 
rapacity of the officials and interpreters. Finally, the sole 
indirect tax existing in Eastern Turkestan — that known as 
the badj — an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent on all cattle 
sold, was last year extended by the Chinese to every article 
of sale in ^e bazaars. Thus a new burden was Imd 6n 
the agricultural class, who even without it were already 
paying in taxes, bribes, and other extortions, at least 50 
per cent of their income, while, moreover, the general 
bearing of the Chinese towards the natives is one of undis- 
guised contempt In a word, in Eastern Turkestaqon' 
would seem as if it were the set purpose of the Chines^ded 
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depriving the jaative population of all chance of ever 
settling down, to render impossible the consolidation of 
their own power. In addition t6 the causes above set 
forth, religious hatred, and very probably the Secret intrigues 
of the former pretenders to the throne, tend not a little to , 
incite the population against their oppressors. The (iiscpn- 
tent of all classes of the community is growing with each 
day, and but a small spark, dexterously applied, is needed 
for a general explosion of the accumulated exasperation. 

It is thus evident that the position of the Chinese both 
in Mongolia, and especially in Eastern Turkestan, is one of 
extreme shakiness. Being incompetent to attach to them- 
selves foreign nationalities by the pacific measures of culture 
and oassimilation, the Chinese are obliged to rest fhefr 
supremacy exclusively on a policy at once of cunning and 
extreme egotism, and on their military strength. We shall 
discuss this latter point later,* and will now pass to the con- 
sideration of our (/>., Russia's) position in this same Ce^itral 
Asia. 

* 

V, Russia’s Prestiue. 

In the course of all four of my travels through this 
country, I have had continually brought before me the very 
deep sympathy and respect which the Russian name enjoys 
everywhere among the natives, with the exception, indeed, 
of Thibet, where we are but little known. Amongst the 
other nationalities the attraction exercised by Russia is 
most remarkable. The Nomad Mongols, the Dungans, i.e.y 
the Mussulman Chinese, and the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan, especially the latter, are all more or less pos- 
sessed with the idea of becoming subjects of the White 
Tzar, whose name, equally with that of the Dalai- Lama, 
appears in the eyes of the Asiatic masses as surrounded 
with a halo of mystic might. These poor Asiatics look to 
CliinS advance of the Russian power with the firm conviction 
the mosits advent is synonymous with the commencement of a 
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happier era, a life of gr^er security for themselves.*" This 
remarkable,* and, viewed in conjunction with ilie fact that 
never ^..any period has any person played the rSle of 
^Russian agitator among tlie population of Central Asia, 
very important circumstance has been brought about solely 
in tlie ordinary course of events. The insupportable yoke 
of China on the one side, and the renown of the humane 
manner in which we (Russians) treat the natives of our 
Asiatic possessions — these are the primary causes of the 
good name we bear even in the depths of the Asiatic deserts. 
The acquisition by us of Turkestan, and the introduction 
as far as possible of justice and fairplay intd r^ions but 
lately the scene of the most unbridled tyranny, have it), an 
especial degree tended to produce this result. It is not 
difhcult of comprehension that the inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan, closely connected as they are by race, language, 
and religion with our own Turkestanis, but ground down by 
Chinese oppression, have the strongest inducements for 
strivihg after the same happy lot. Then the Mongols, 
especially those of the north, who have already long been 
acquainted with the Russians from the side of Siberia, are 
^milarly, under the impulse of the lawless and arbitrary rule 
of the Chinese, gravitating towards Russia. Finally, tlie 
Dungans, dotted sporadically over the oases of Central 
Asia, and who have in like manner recently experienced the 
full mercilessness of Chinese brutality, and are even now 
still terribly ground down, long for the arrival of the 
Russians as their liberators from the same people. 

. Not to leave the reader merely the expression of my 
own opinion to form his conclusions from, I adduce here 
certain facts corroborative of what I have said. 

In the preceding pages mention was made of the pitiable 
condition of Eastern Turkestan under Chinese rule. Crying 
injustice, espionage, rapacity, grinding taxation, tyranny of 

* A fact coiTobofative of the above is the recent wholesale emigration 
into Russian territory of Taiantches from the district of Kuldja, ceded 
by the Russian Government to China. 

28 
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officials — in a word, entire absence of all ideas of legality 
in all administrative or judicial matters — such are the lead- 
ing characteristics of the Chinese rule. Neither are the 
persons nor the property of the natives secure. No one 
can .say what the morrow will bring forth.^ Ignorant 
Chinese officials with their interpreters, drawn from 
amongst renegade Mussulmans, give complete licence to 
their tyrannical propensities, rapacity, and bestial passions. 
Further, the presence in the country of Chinese troops, far 
from tending to its pacification, has resulted in the continual 
spoliation of the people, and the infliction on them of every 
species of oppression. We ourselves witnessed scenes of 
oppression that made our very blood boil; such, for 
examine, as the seizure by the Chinese officials, nay, by 
their servants even, of a man’s remaining beast, or whatever 
jjossession of his the taker might fancy, wives and 
daughters violated almost before the eyes of their parents 
and relations, women subjected to corporal punishment, 
open robbery on the part of the soldiers, &c,, &c. At the 
same time, the agricultural community was weighed down 
by an exorbitant taxation, which was mercilessly exacted to 
the last farthing. 

U is not wonderful that, however mild the character of 
the native of Eastern Turkestan, it is impossible that he 
can reconcile himself to such a condition. Every class of 
the population here is imbued with a fierce hatred of the 
Chinese, women even on more than one occasion in our 
presence bitterly reproaching their husbands and brothers 
for their pusillanimous behaviour towards their tormentors. 
The elements of insurrection teem on all sides in Eastern 
Turkestan, but as more than one native said to us, “ there 
is no head, none to lead." In former times such was 
forthcoming from the neighbouring Khanate of Kokand, 
but that is now a Russian dependency. At the same time, 
the isolated character of the various oases of Eastern 
Turkestan, both from a geographical and a political point 
of view, offers to the unhappy natives, even in the event of 
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the fullest success attending^ a revolt, or in other words, the 
complete extirpation of the Chinese, the not very cheering 
prospect of the despotic rule of this or that political adven- 
turer, with the necessarily concomitant civil wars — ^in a word, 
the same nauseous dishes, the seasoning alone being slightly 
altered. Through the giournful mists of a chaotic present, 
and a not less clouded future, there is yet one ray of hope — 
Russia! This is all the more powerful from the living 
example, ever , before their eyes, of Russian Turkestan, 
where in an incredibly short period Russian rule has proved 
itself a sure pledge of peace and prosperity. I'his, then, 
is the reason why in Eastern Turkestan, in every town and 
every oasis, the inhabitants are ever day ami night devis- 
ing means for becoming Ru.ssian subjects. • At evtay step 
during my recent journey I received e.vid(>nce of tlii.s. 
Everywhere, in .spite of ChiDc.se prohibition, the inhabitants 
of the oases of Eastern Turkestatt strove to be of service; 
to us in some way or another; everywhere were we rttceived 
as honoured, welcome guests : while, at tin; stime time, they 
openly expressed their hatred of the Chinese and th(;ir 
sincere desire to place themselves under the sceptre of the 
White Tzar. In some places this was carried to the extent 
of the Mus.sulman elders be.seeching me then and there to 
issue .an order for the immediate extermination of the 
Chinc.se! With reg.ard to our journey these same Massul- 
mans used to say, “ The White Tzar is now going to take 
us under his protection ; ’’ in fact, they consiilered this event 
as the fulfilment of theprophecy, very widely spread through 
Eastern Turkest.an, of some .saint to the effect that in the 
near future the Ru-ssians would conquer this country. “You 
have merely to blow, and there would not be a Chinam.in 
left here,” the nati\'e.s u.scd to say to us. “ The I'lussians 
would have but little fighting to do,” they used to add; ‘‘we 
will rise to a man, and ourselves annihilate our oppressors, 
provided only that we be not left to our fate afterwards.” * 

This fear is due to the fact of the retrocession of KuUIja by the 
Russians to the Chinese, out of which bloodless acijuisiiion the latter Itave 
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The nomadic population of Eastern Turkestan,' the 
Kit^iz, who inhabit the mountmns forming the western 
boundary of the Tarim valley, are, according to persons 
specially acquainted with these tribes, n>ore indifferent to 
the Chinese rule, as they are exempted from the payment 
of taxes, and in general enjoy a much larger amount of 
freedom ; but even these tribes would hardly side activ'iely 
with the Chinese. It is far more probable that in the event 
of war they would make the most of the opportunity for 
plunder, perfectly indifferent as to who the object of their 
depredations might be, and yielding to the force of circum- 
stances, would be quite ready to exchange their condition 
of subjection to China for a similar position as regards 
Russia.* • 

Like the Eastern Turkestanis the Dungans, t who 
are met with sporadically both in the oases of Central 
Asia and the provinces of China Proper, especially in 
those of Han-Su and Shan-Si,t arc animated by hatred 
of the Chinese, a hatred primarily due to religious causes, 

been shrewd enough to make great ca])ital, assuring the natives of Central 
Asia tliat the Russians are so iX)or and avaricious as to alw^iys sell back 
their conquests for gold. 

* Of course, for the wild, untamed Nomads the firm rule of Russia 
would be much less pleasant than the weak rule of China. Even now 
our Kara-Kirgiz Nomads of the Tyan-Shan, remembering their former 
raids, have a drinking song, “Oh, Russian giant, thou hast tied our hands; 
but loose them, though, for a time." 

t Regarding the origin of the Dungans, or, as they are called by the 
Chinese, the Khoi-Khoi, notlung is known for certain. Some Orientalists 
derive them from the Uigurs, who at one period held supremacy over a 
considerable portion of Central Asia, 'I'he Dungans themselves are 
inclined to declare their descent fVom the Arabs. All Dungans are 
Mahometans. 'Fheir language is Chinese. At the present day, however, 
the type seems externally to be nearly identical with the Chinese, but they 
arc much more honest and energetic than the latter, and in general a better 
race. 

X There arc besides large numbers of hlahometans in Shan-Si, Tchili, 
Yunnan and part of Sitchuan. In Pekin 'itself they number as numy as 
twenty thousand families. There is a sprinkling of Mahometans also in 
the Eastern Provinces of China. There is, however, no means of getting at, 
the total number of Mussulmans throughout the empire. It is believed 
that in Northern China alone there are as many as four millions. 
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but,^jn the second plate, to the lawlessness and tyranny 
pf the Chinese administration. * This hatred is specially 
noticeable amongst the Dungans living on the oases along 
the^ Tyan-Shan (Shiho, Manas^ Urumtehi, &c.) and the 
• Nan-Shan (Su-Tchow, Han-Tchow, &c.), as well as 
throughout? Han-Su. On mofe than one occasion while 
travelling in the vicinity of the town of Sioin, a large 
portion of the population of which is Mahometan, we heard 
bitter complaints of the unendurable yoke of the Chinese. 
For the Dungans, weakened as they have been by the 
recent prolonged struggle, accompanied as it was in places 
with wholesale massacres, to free themselves from this yoke 
without external aid is absolutely impossible. Any attempt 
in this direction could but result in increased misery. 
These considerations are sufficient to explain why the Dun- 
gans look towards Russia as their future deliverer, or, at 
least, as their ally in the coming struggle with the Chinese. 
It may, without hesitation, be affirmed that in a war with 
China wc should find our most reliable champidns amoi^st 
the Dungans. Repeatedly Dungans have asked us, " Are 
the Russians soon going to fight the Chinese ? ” adding, 
“ Only let a single sotnia of Russians arrive, and we will 
rise to a man against the Chinese." Similar expressions 
we used to hear from the Mussulman soldiery, who form a 
by no means inconsiderable portion of the Chinese forces 
in Eastern Turkestan. It is highly probable tliat a similar 
sympathy, though perhaps less intense, exists towards 
us in the Northern Provinces of China amongst the local 
Mahometan population. Though their condition is better, 
still the same religious fanaticism, coupled with a certain 
sympathy for the sufferings of their co-religionists of the 
West, renders these Maht^etans the secret enemies of 
China. 

This is especially the case since the suppression of the recent 
Mahometan rising. Prior to it the position of Mahometans in China was 
much better. Nevertheless during the last three centuries there have been 
no less than three serious revolts against the Chinese, viz., at the time of 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, then a hundred years later, and again a 
hididred years later, during our own time. 
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The Mongols, especially the mdre Northern, are already, 
as frontier neighbours, well acquainted with the Russians, 
and, while animated with no very special love for the 
Chinese, are favourably disposed towards us. This may be 
to a great extent ascribed to the circumstance that the 
Chinese, while, as before described, endeavouring by a 
system of exemptions, &c., to gain over to their side the 
local chiefs and priesthood, completely ignore the remainder 
of the population. Thus the latter labour under a double 
yoke, to wit that of the Chinese authorities and that of 
their own chieftains, in addition ‘to which all the various 
exactions of the priesthood have to be satisfied. 

It is true that as regards this last point, the Nomads, as 
becomes true Buddhists, make no complaints ; but they 
are. far from viewing with the same indifference Chinese 
supremacy and Chinese tyranny. This is all the more .so 
as the memory of their former independence and deeds of 
derring-do is by no means yet extinct among the Mongols ; * 
wliile at the* same time the restless spirit of the Nomad is 
ever longing for change. On the other hand, the Nomads 
instinctively recognize the fact that their existence as a 
si;parate indei)endentSt.ate is no longer possible, and that they 
must submit to one or other of their powerful neighbours. 
*riur experience they have already gained of the evils atten- 
dant on Chinese supremacy has caused the Mongols to 
gravitate towards Russia, choosing as it were the lesser of 
two evils, as they hope to find under the sceptre of the White 
'I'/ar, who presents himself to their imaginations almost as 
a demi-god, a milder and justcr rule. Such at least is the 
case amongst the Northern Mongols, that is, amongst the 
Khalkhas.t As regards the Southern Mongols, the 

f Legends of this description are by nu means uncommon in Mongolia, 
amongst which may be cited the forthcoming resurrection of Tchingiz- 
Khan. 

I During my journey across the Gobi, from tlie Ala-Shan to Urga, in 
the autumn of iSSo, when China was preparing to go to >rar with Russia 
on tlie Kuidja question, I was continually told by Khalkas Mongols that 
thoy had no intention of fighting with the Russians, but that, as soon as 
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Alashanis, Sunites, Urots, Tumyts, Tchakhars, &c., on 
account of their greater assimilation with the Chinese and 
their greater distance from our frontier, they are, 1 think, 
wholl)'’ indifferent as regards ourselves and the Chinese, 
•and in the event of a collision between ourselves and the 
latter,* they •would side with the victorious party. 

VI. Tim CiiixKsE Armv. 

1 shall now say a few words regarding the Chinese troops, 
whom during my travels- 1 had frequent o[)portunities of 
seeing, not on parade or the drill-ground, but under the 
everyday conditions of their ordinary life, and hence, so to 
speak, in a state of nature unadorned with any artificial 
embellishments. 

I will at once stale that the reports regarding the Chinese 
Army, and the majority of the stories we hear of the rapid 
strides that it is making in the military art, are more or less 
exaggerated.* Ignorance of the Chinest; language on the 
part of military men, the exclusiveness of the Chinese them- 
selves, their skill in gulling the hated foreigner, and, finally, 
the fact that all reports regarding the Chinese Army that 
reach us have at the best been filtered through the hands of 
Eurojxian instructors, who arc interested parties and cer- 
tainly not impartial, such are the data on which I base my 
opinion. It is true that China now possesses gun, small- 
arm, and gunpowder factories at the head of which arc 
European superintendents ; that her coasts are fortified, and 
that she has at her disposal a steam and iron-clad fleet: 

war should be declared, they would come over to our side. Some w'crc 
even preparing to transfer ,thcir herds to the north of Urga, feeling con- 
fident that we should shortly take possession of this, the sacred city of the 
Mongols. * 

* They are moreover e.vcecdingly confused, and in some cases directly 
contradictory’. I'he cause of this is the entire absence of any single guiding 
influence or any general plan in the military reforms undertaken in China. 
Each resolution bears unmistakably the impress of individuals or that 
party. The result is an abundance of excellent projects, but an entire want 
of intelligence in their e.\ecution. 
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.but in the majority of cases a low standard of mediocrity is 
.all that they have succeeded in attaining to.* Moreover, it 
,must be rememberied that the exclusive development of the 
.technical side of the military art is by no means synonymous 
with progress in the warlike qualities of the individual 
soldier. The latter is the one fundamental element on 
which is built up the whole spirit of an army, on which 
depends its greater or less capacity for opposing an enemy. 
In the natural bravery of the soldier, his powers of endurance 
■and discipline, lie the seeds of victory. With the Chinese 
soldier these elements are largely and often entirely 
wanting, t for every Chinaman is by nature pusillanimous, 
more attached than any other nationality to a quiet life and 
the domestic hearth, physically weaker than the European, 
and possessed by an extreme egotism which renders, him 
perfectly incapable of submitting to a rigorous discipline. 
The Chinese Army is recruited in two ways, {a) as a caste, 
sons following their father’s profession, or {b) by ordinary 
•enlistment,! the former. system ruling ordinarily amongst 

■" In Colonel ].x>bers Jahrtsherichte iiher die Veranderungen und Fori- 
schritte im Militiiw<cseH, fox 1885, we read: “ The artillery ammunition 
turned out by the Chinese is very unsatisfactory. The coast defences (on 
the Ming and opposite Kelung) proved themselves during the recent war 
.with the French to be in no case up to the mark. During the Tonkin 
expedition, the Chinese fleet failed even more than the army to answer the 
expectations that had been formed of it." This information is all the more 
•valuable as em.anating from a Cerman source, when, as is notorious, by far 
the kaigest contingent of European instructors with the Chinese army con- 
sists of Germans. 

f The Chinese soldier is of quarrelsome disposition, and sometimes 
shows an indifiercnce to death, but he is not brave in the sense of the active 
display of this quality. 

I As is well known, the Chinese Army is composed of two grand 
divisions, the Mantchu troops and the National troops. The former con- 
sist of the descendants of those conquerors (Mantchus with an admixture 
of Mongols and Chinese) who, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
raisdd the present ruling Tsing dynasty to the throne. As a res^d diey 
■were assigned lands in Pekin and other portions (at present in, ten provinces) 
of the empire ; and the military profession was made hereditary, the very 
Iqwest official ranks being included. These military colonists, whd to this 
day form the chief support of the throne, are divided into eighT flags or 
corp.s, each under its own commander, and can place in the field, according 
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the dregs of the population. The result is that, in the vast 
majority of cases, as men they ofielt no moral guarajatee 
whatever. 

The officers, from those in the highest ranks to the 
lowest, appear in no better light One and all, they are 
guiltless of any sort of military training.* In the majority 

to their nominal establishments (in reality, however, much loss) 230,000 
men. 'J"he National Army consists of the (Irecn Flags (Lu-in), and some 
separately recruited detachments (Vun). Both are drawn from the Chinese 
proper, while the latter are mere mercenaric.s, violent measures being often 
necessary to recruit their ranks. In conformity with fhc territorial division 
of the empire in eighteen provinces, the Green Flags are divided into 
eighteen corps, each of which is under the absolute orders of the local 
Governor-General or Governor. During j>eace time they carry on the 
police and postal duties. 'I'heir nominal establishment is 650,000 ; but in 
all probability this is far too high an estimate. 

ITie specially recruited bodies, the }'////, are only raised in emergencies. 
They constitute an innovation dating from the period of the Taeping tcvolt. 
Their present numbers may be placed at about 100,000 men. Together 
with the territorial Cjieen Flags, they constitute the principal contingent of 
the Chinese forces, as at present undergoing rc-organization. Finally, 
beloi^ing to the Chinese Army must be included contingents of Mongol 
t'avalry and other foreigners. These irregulars arc supposed to number 
more than 200,000 men, but, as a matter of fact, hardly reach onc-ienlh 
of that figure. 

' A popular Chinese proverb says ; “ Good iron is not made into nails ; 
honest men do not become soldiers.” 

* Military training, j)raper]y so called, is absolutely non-existent in 
China. The classical military works which to this day form the basis of 
the art of war, as understood in China, date from the most rfemolc 
antiquity* being more than three thousand years old. Sun-dze’s writings 
are looked on as the standard authority. In his work, side by side with 
sound maxims regarding the art of w^r, we meet with ihc naVvest coun.seIs, 
as, for example, V* Induce your enemy to commit shameful acts;” “Main- 
tain relations wdth all the libertines in his camp ; ” “ Spread in the camp 
Of the enemy voluptuous musical airs so as to soften hi.s heart;” “Ob- 
serve with the lips, speak with the eyes ; ” “ Execute without any mercy 
any one who betrays the plan of the campaign, as also any to whom his 
secret may become known ; the latter are not guilty, but they may l^ecome 
so,” &c., &C. In general, according to Chinese notions, cunning and 
deceit arc of much more account in the art of war than warlike deeds and 
actions, and hence the leader before all must be a diplomatist. For the 
rest some rules and maxims of war have been translated from the German 
into Chinese, of which in all probability the Chinese were utterly ignorant ; 
at the. same time, for the proper appreciation of the same, some ebrre- 
sponding preliminary training is necessary, and of this there is none. 
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of cases they are arrant ignoramuses,* while moreover ad 
commanders they are peculiarly fitted to corrupt the moral 
side of their subordinates, certainly not to elevate it. A 
universal addiction to opium smoking, plundering both 
the State and the private soldier, a life of debauchery, a 
complete indifference to duty — such are the chief qualities 
that characterize the most junior as well as the^most senior 
officers of the Chinese Army. The discharge of the 
highest military offices is also not infrequently entrusted 
to persons drawn from the ranks of the Civil Government.! 
As regards the ' European instructors, who of late have 
shown such zeal in joining the Chinese Army — of course, 
in the first place, with a view to their own personal profit — 
their exertions, in view of the causes above set forth, will 
hardly be crowned with any substantial measure of suc- 
cess. I * This is all the more likely to be the case, as the 

For admission to the rank of officer young men, whose names have 
been submitted as candidates, are obliged to pass an cxaminationn in 
archery, fencing with swords, and the lifting of weights ; no other kind of 
knowledge is required. Those who acquit themselves successfully in three 
such examinations — viz., in the Township, the District Town, and the 
Provincial Town — obtain the desired title. Those who principally dis- 
tinguish themselves arc sent once in every three years to Pekin, where, 
in presence of the Imperial Court, they sustain a similar competition 
(jualifying them for staff duties. From naval officers, in lieu of any 
acquaintance with the special subjects of their profession, all that is 
required is skill in the use of the bow. A few years ago a military school 
was founded at Pekin for the instruction of officers, and at Tientsin 
schools of gunnery and musketry. But, according to the report of one 
of the European officers in the Chinese service, who recently inspected 
llicse schools, “the desired results had not been attained.'/ 

t This is done in view of the fact that in China for the attainment of 
civil rank a certain standard of education is obligator)’, while for an 
officer all that is required is agility and physical strength. Hence the 
Chinese conclude that the civil officials have read more and know more 
about war than the military officers. 

I When, after thirteen years of absence, that eminent vanquisher of 
the Taepings, the Englishman Gordon, recently slain at Khartum, was 
a second time invited in x88o to Pekin to give his advice regarding war 
with us on the Kuldja question, he underwent a considerable amount of 
disillusion regarding the progress attained, especially in relation to the 
reliability ot what he had read and heard on the subject. In fact, Gordon 
met “ the same Chinaman as of yore, covered only with a thin superficial 
coating of veneer.” 
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Chinese will only put up with these instructors temporarily^ 
viewing tjiem at best as a necessary evil, their sole object 
in suffering them at all being to secure themselves against 
thpse' same foreigners. 

In addition to the above facts it must be noticed, that 
political ct)nsiderations render it impossible for the present 
Mhntchu Government, which maintains its supremacy ill 
China solely by means of force and cunning, to develop 
to any considerable extent the National Army, and thus 
possibly to create a dangerous counterpoise to itself,* 
while, finally, it is notorious that in China the military 
profession is an object of contempt to all classes of 
society. 

Thus three great factors — the natural inaptitude of 
the people for war, popular traditions, and the egotistical 
views of the Government — raise an insuperable barrier 
to any real military progress in China.! To break down 

• 

llius m 1867, immediately on the suppression of the Taeping revolt, 
liordon’s force of some five thousand men, amongst whom were several 
hundred foreigners, was disbanded. Again, in 1871, Li-Hung-Chang and 
Tso-rsung"Tang, the most capable of the Chinese generals, proposed 
to concentrate tlie territorial corps in one powerful force near Pekin. 'J'hc 
Government, however, took fright at the measure, and insisted on pro- 
serving the old dislocation. 

+. At present the only portion of the army that has undergone any 
serious re^organir-ation is Li-Hung-Chang’s so-called “ Model Corps,” which 
is quartered in camps distributed between Tientsin and the sea coast. 
Prussian regulations have been introduced in this corps. 'Fhc Infantry 
fire-arms arc of the most modern systems. The Artillery, both field and 
mountain, is armed with Krupp breech-loaders. The Cavalry, however, 
except in so far as its armament is concerned, is still in its pristine con- 
dition, nothing beyond acrobatic tricks being rcijuired of it. Inhere arc 
no Engineers, 

Other portions of the Chinese forces, which, though not rc-organized, 
possess arms of modem pattern (Winchesters, Remingtons, Imfields, 
Sniders, Mausers, Albinis, Hotchki.s.ses, Chassepots, &c.), are quartered 
in Pekin, Mantchuria, the priiftipal maritime districts, and other points of 
importance in the empire, and also on the New Line. The numerical 
strength of these forces is not known. In any case, however, it must be 
incomparably less than that of the old troops, the fonaer training and 
equipment of w'hich has suffered no change, i^'or the rest even amongst 
these modem troops” the ancient customs are still kept up — witness 
archery, the practice of which is still obligatory. It sometimes happens 
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such weighty obstacles, especially within a short space 
of -time, is not merely a difficult undertaking, but abso* 
lutely impossible. The path of progress is eveiywher^ 
strewn with diffibulties, and in China it seems more than 
likely that its onward advance will be wholly barred. 
During the niarch of forty centuries the popular modlb 
of life has been woven into far too complex % tissue, and 
the habits and customs of the people have become too 
deeply ingrained in them to allow of any great change. 
The delicate germs of European civilization wiH not 
flourish pn such unfavourable soil. 

Military progress, forming as it does part of every State 
organism, can only advance pari passu with the other side 
of the i^opular life ; otherwise it would be deprived of all 
internal strength. It is for this reason that China under 
its present conditions, and probably indeed for many a long 
day yet, cannot possibly hope to create an army at all 
similar to those of European States. She lacks the proper 
material ; she lacks the life-giving spirit. Let Europeans 
supply the Chinese with any number of arms that they 
pledse ; let them exert themselves ever so energetically to 
train the Chinese soldiers ; let them evert supply leaders — 
the Chinese army will nevertheless, even under the most 
favourable conditions, never be more than an artificially 
created, mechanically united, unstable organism. Subject 
it but once to the serious trial of war — speedy dissolu- 
tion will overtake such an army, which could never hppe 
for victory over a foe animated with any real spirit.* 

that while in the interior of the barracks a commander drills his men 
according to modem prindples, the same will ori the occasion of a public 
show parade exercise them with bow and spear. 

. Prior to the Tongkin war, the Chinese fleet consisted Of forty-nine 
steamers with 386 guns. At sea, however^he Chinese proved themselves 
to be even more incompetent than on land. 

It is true that to conquer China now would be a more difiicalt unde*- 
taking than formerly. All the same, the late Tongkin war proved how 
little fitted even the reorganized Chinese troops are to carry out intelligent 
warlike manoeuvres. Although the French during the course of dte cam- 
paign suffered several reverses, yet these reverses were, for the m^ port, 
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^ I wilj now consider the Chinese troops posted 
along our frontier, on the New lifhe, that is to say, in 
East^rp Turkestan and Djungaria. 

tbe* result of the UDfortUnate choice made of the theatre of operations and 
of false moves on the part of the French themselves. To commence witli, 
TdngSin is tfie last country in which to carry on a war with China, a distance 
of two thousand versts separating it from Pekin, where alone it is possible 
to strike any serious blow at^ an enemy whose strength lies in passive 
resistance. In the second place, Tongkin is a country extremely ilhadi\pted 
to militaiy operations, as all the better localities are thickly covered as in 
China Proper with villages and fhmisteads, the intervening country being 
occupied by fields intersected in every direction with irrigation canals. 
The configuration of the country offers at every step excellent defensive 
positions, while completely masking the dispositions of the defenders. The 
proper reconiHtissance of such a thickly {populated labyrinth was almost 
impossible. The native spies in all probability served their own country* 
men better than their French employers. Interpfetcrs, through whom to 
carry on intercourse with the inhabitants, were very scarce, while thfi mere 
possession of European features was sufficient to cause a man to b^ 
shunned by the natives. The climate is deadly : and finally this French 
forces consisted of not more than 25,000 men) who moreover had 
arrived in several different detachments, and were not too fully equipped. 
With all this Avhat was the upshot ? Although the French in several minor 
engagements and; afterwards in the more important affair at Langsoh 
suffered defeat, yet the Chinese never seem to have understood how to 
profit by their victory or their enormous numerical superiority .(in Tongkin 
there were actually 70,000 Chinese troops, besides Anamites and Black 
’ Flags). All the same the French remained victors at the close of the 
campaign. Can we conceive a force of similar insignificant numbersi with 
its base at the other end of the world making a descent on any, even the 
smallest, European state ? It goes without saying that it w'ould be crushed 
like a mouse. 

It will not be without interest to quote here a few remarks contained 
* in a small article on “ The Tactics of the Chinese in Tongkin,*' which 
appeared in the ** Journal des Sciences Militaircs” for March, 1885, and 
which criticizes the warlike qualities of the modern Chinese soldier : — 

“ The Chinese troops were well armed, but their leaders were bad and 
they were not remarkable for their warlike S[)irit. 

“ The Chinese only pass to the offensive when in overwhelming nume* 
rical superiority ; and on the offensive they are not formidable. Behind 
cover they defend themselves wi|h great obstinacy ; and they are vei^* fond 
of ambuscades. 

iTheir artillety practice is bad ; in their works the embrasures are so 
small as to preclude my training of the piece, and are even sometimes 
completely closed. The supply of projectiles being insufficient iheyi fire 
blank cartridge even at night 

On the oth|^ handt the small-arm fire of the Chinese from behind 
cbveiT is good. 
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This force affords a simple example of the real state of 
the Chinese Army a'lid its natural qualities, unmasked by 
any jealous surveillance (possible indeed only in the case of 
comparatively small bodies and in peace time) such as that 
pnder which Li-Hung-Chang’s “ Model Corps ’’ is at present 
placed. If the Chinese warriors in question di<f crush the 
Dungan revolt luid conquer Eastern Turkestan, yet these 
successes were entirely due, in the first place, to the unskilful 
and disconnected movements of the insurgents, and after- 
wards to the civil disturbances that broke out in Kashgaria 
on the death of Yakub- Beg. In both cases the Chinese 
won their laurels very cheaply,* thanks to a lucky conjunc- 
tion of circumstances and the incapacity of their foe for 
modern warfare. 

The Chinese troops quartered on the New Line, and in 
the Eastern Tyan-Shan Oases, are divided, as in China 
Proper, into (i) Mantchu Flags, of whom there are not 
many ; {2) Green Flags (Ln-in ) ; (3) enlisted troops {Yun) ; 
and (4) foreign militia, f The strength of these troops as 
regards numbers it is impossible to learn with any exactness ; 
but many circumstances go to show that the total cannot 


“ The Chinese soldiery, even those innured to fire, easily get into con- 
fusion ; in the open they will never st.and. 

“ Select troops showed sometimes great tenacity behind cover. 

“ Accord between the various commanders was wholly wanting. 

“ Separate bodies not infrequently fought mth each other. 

“ The troops brought from the Kashgarian frontier refused to take part 
in the military operations in Tongkin.” 

In Mongolia, in the vicinity of our frontier, the Chinese maintain only 
small detachments at Utga, Ulyasutay, and Kobdo; the frontier guards arc 
furnished by Mongols. On the other hand, in Mantchuria, opposite our 
Amur Province there are large numbers of Chinese troops, the town of 
.Girin on the Simgar serving as their chief paint d'appui, 

* In the Chinese Army all corre$pon(^nce of any sort with any one at 
home is strictly forbidden in time of war. Hence and in consequence of 
the entire absence of any sort of control the military commanders are able 
to report to Pekin only such ihatters as they may judge to be expedient 
and not infrequently announce wholly imaginary victories. This occurred 
during the recent occupation by them of Eastern Turkestan. 

4 According to their armament these taroops are divided into Infantry 
{Bu dtty), Cavalry {Ma-duy)j and Artillery {Pau-iin). ■ 
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at present much exceed 15,000 to 17,000 men. Of this 
number seme 4,000 to 5,000 are' (quartered in Eastern 
Turkeston; about 4,000 are stationed in the Hi Province, 
chiefly in the* valley of the Hi itself; some 3,000 in the 
Tarabagatay Province; and, lastly, some 4,000 or 5,000 
perhaps are scattered over the Oases of the Eastern Tyan- 
Shan, from Manas and yrumtchi to Hami inclusive. The 
chief command of this army is held by the viceroy of the 
Tyan-Shan country, the official Lyu-Dzin-Tan or Lyu- 
Shao-Daryn. To him are subordinate the commanders of 
the troops in all the three provinces of the New Line."* 
Of the latter the Tsyan-tsyun of Hi is considered to be the 
senior and second in command to the commander-in-chief. 

In these troops, as throughout the Chinese Army, the 
fighting and the administrative unit is the lyansa (in Mantchii 
troops the Tchi)^ the nominal establishment of which is in 
the infantry 500, and in the cavalry 25d It is rare, how- 
ever, that the actual strength comes up to one half the 
nominal establishment. Each lyanza is under the command 
of an Inguan whose name it bears ; it is divided into five 
companies (in the cavalry five squadrons), which are in 
their turn sub-divided into sub-divisions and sections of ten. 
Each lyanza, in addition to its Ingnan and his second-in- 
command, has five company or squadron commanders with 
their assistants ; there are also several officers to carry on 
the office duties and correspondence. The lyanzas arc 
never united for the purpose of forming larger permanent 
fighting units. When the necessity arises a greater or less 
number of lyanzas are placed under the command of one 
leader, who takes the title of Tun-lin, or, should his cojn- 
mand exceed twenty lyanzas or comprise the whole of the 
troops of a single province, Zung-tnn. The artillery is not 
formed into batteries, although there exist artillery lyanzas. 
When the occasion arises the guns are incorporated with 
the infantry or cavalry lyanzas. 

^ In Hi and Tarabagatay the civil administration of the country is 
also in the hands of the military commanders (the Tsyan-tsyun and 
Amban). 
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Each lyama commander is entire master of his lyanza^ 
While receiving money from Government co|||esponding 
to the nominal estal^ishment of his lyansa, he invariably 
keeps it much below the paper strength^ and puts into his 
Own pocket the money thus saved.* In addition to this 
even the effective men are defrauded of a large portion of 
their pay by their officers, this beii^ indeed the invariable 
practice from the highest to the lowest ranks. In addition 
to the iyansas, composed of Chinese proper and of Dun- 
gans,t there have been formed in Eastern Turkestan two* 
Iyansas of Yangi- Mussulmans I and two Kirgiz Iyansas. 

In the Hi Province and Tarabagatay, Sibos, Solons, and 
Kalmuks' of various tribes are also called out for service^ , 
They form amongst the regular troops certain service sec- 
tions. Properly, however, they compose the militia from 
which the frontier guards are drawn, carry the post, furnish 
transport convoys, and work on the Crown lands. § 

There is no special term of service laid down for enlisted 
troops in China. In peace-time the soldier is free to quit 
his profession, but only with the consent of the lyansa com-i 
mander. 'During time of war no one can leave the service. 
Service is obligatory on a foreigner from the age of twenty, 
the obligation remaining in force till he is very old. Pro- 
motion to the superior officer grades depends not only on 
the commander-in-chief, but also on the provincikl mil^ry 
authorities, and is always subject to confirmation from Pekin. 
No educational test whatever is required. As a rule it is 
the favourites of commanding officers, &c, ^ot even except- 
ing their personal servants, who attain the most rapidly to 

The Government is well aware of this, and indeed sometime grroa 
the command of a lyanza to a fall general by way of pension / 

t Dungans bailing from outside the \yaU are also sometimes met with 
in Iyansas of Chinese proper. 

t Chinese who haVe been forcibly converted to Mahometanism, and 
who served under Yakub-Bcg. On the approach to Kashgar of the Chinese 
forces these Yangi-Mussulmans once more changed sides, and seizing the 
fortress of Kashgar-Yangi-^b^, delivered it over to their compatriots. 

$ It not infrequently happens that soldiers of the regular fbrdhs also are 
told off for this work. 
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the rank of officer. As in the case of ^e rank and -file, so 
also the officer can only quit the servjce with the sanction 
of his commandant. There is no such thing as pension 
on* discharge pVbvided for. 

'^he pjy of the rank and file varies according as thSy 
beipngto this or the other arm. In the Infantry thb^private 
receives two to four lanst per mensem; in the Cavalry three 
to six.t'' The militia receive half as much. Besides their 
pay the privates receive certain rations and allowances in 
kind. These consist of flour and fuel, sometimes rice, and 
in rare instances meat ; in the cavalry, in which the horses 
are the' property of Government,'^ straw or green grass, and 
‘‘Indian corn and barley are issued. 

Occasionally money is issued in lieu of ibrage. Some- 
times the Inguan himself, supplies the forage for the 
cavalry horses, deducting the value from the men's pay. 
Thgre is no system of company cooks or cooking ; the 
men, as a rule, form themselves into small messes the 
married ones of course living with their families. THe 
pay of the officers, especially in the higher grades, is very 
considerable. Thus, for example, a lyansa commandant 
receives one hundred to one hundred and twenty Ians a 
month, the company commanders twenty to forty, and the 
subaltern officers fifteen to twenty-five. In addition the 
officers like the men receive allowances in kind. During 
the last few years the pay of the troops on the New Line 
has be6n very irregularly, sent from Pekin. The conse- 
quence has been that the starving soldiery have pillaged 
the inhabitants, armed risings being not infrequently the 
result; e.g., in 1S84 at Urumtchi, Manas, and Shikho, and 
in 1885 in Hi, and at Kashgar. 

At the principal towif and certain other points of each 
province are located large commissariat stores under the 

The Chinese silver tan is on the average about equal to two of our 
metal rublfu' (or about 6 r. 44.). 

t Possibly includes forage allowances. 

X Except the Kalmuks and Kirgiz, who furnish .their own horses. 

29 
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control of special officials. The corn supplies^ for these 
stores are drawn partly from the Crown-lands and partly 
from the local population as, an obligatory impost. An 
establishment of Government camels and horses is kept up 
for the transport of military impedimenta. The former are 
used as pack transport; the latter are harnessed X.o arbas^ 
large two- wheeled carts. In addition, should it be required, 
transport is obtained by local requisition or by contract. 
Each lyanza, too, keeps up a small number of horse arubas 
and pack camels for the conveyance of the men's baggage, 
ammunition, &c. Hospitals or lazarets, together with 
doctors, are utterly unknown amongst the troops. Only at 
the chief point of each province is there to be found a 
doctor, who has at his disposal a small store of drugs. 
Except at these great centres the sick have to treat them- 
selves according to their own lights. In time of war there 
is organized no sanitary department. • 

The Chinese soldier is clothed at the public expense,* 
the uniform, with a few exceptions, being identical in all 
corps. It consists of a coloured jacket, something like a 
woman’s chemise, cotton or plush pantaloons, and leggings 
of the same description. Both in front and rear of the 
jacket is sewn a large white circle, bearing the description 
of the corps to which the wearer belongs. Under the 
jacket is worn a kind of long gown slit at the sides. As 
foot-coverings they use the Chinese shoe generally with felt 
soles, more rarely with leather, the legging of a semi-silk 
or plush material being as a rule fastened to them. Round 
the head covering the long pigtail is worn a particoloured 
handkerchief. This pigtail not unfrequentlygets loose, and 
hanging down the back gives the beardless and whiskerless 
soldiers (every Chinese warrior is the same) the appearance 
of an actual woman. 

The officers’ uniform consists of a jacket (cloth or silk), 
but without the white circles. As ornamental head-dress 
serves a black felt hat, on the top of which is a ball coloured 
''' The militia wear their ovrn national costume.' 
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according to rank, and a feather from the tail of either a 
blue pheasant or a peacock. During the summer heat 

officers and men alike use fans. 

• • 

The equipment of the Chinese troops on the New Line 
.is most •primitive. To this day, amongst the foreign 
militia, you may meet with bows and arrows, match- and 
dint-locks. The troops of the line, both infantry and 
cavalry, have a very miscellaneous armament, the 7" (?) 
percussion rifle of English, American, and somctim<js also 
Tula manufacture, predominating. There are ahso to be 
found some rapid-firing weapons, principally Spencers, less 
frequently Martini Henrys, &c., but they form but a trifling 
percentage of the general armament. As it is, by no means 
the whole of infantry even is equipped with fire-arms ; 
many are armed with swords, halberds, tridents, iron forks, 
and pikes. The latter as much as twentyrone feet in length, 
ar® formed of bundles of split bamboo, carrying near the 
end a large pennant of coloured material. This pennant 
serves the double purpose of an ornament and, according 
to the naive explanation of the Chinese themselves, affording 
the possibility during the fight itself of so embarrassing the 
foe by winding round him as to take him alive ! Better 
armed, clothed, and in general better cared for than the rest 
are the small detachments which serve as personal escorts 
to the military commanders. 

The officers carry no armanient of any kind ; only when 
mounted do they have a sword attached, as is the custom 
with all Chinese mounted men, to the left side of the 
saddle. 

The neglect with which their fire-arms, not even except- 
ing rapid-firing ones, are treated is well-nigh inconceivable. 
One and all the barrels are so foul with dirt and rust that it 
is difficult to make out the rifling, while they are often bent, 
the breech mechanism damaged, sights broken, &c. But 
this is nothing ! I can, as the result of personal observation, 
state that these men hack pieces off both stock and barrel, 
the latter thus remaining guiltless of* any fore-sight whatever. 
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On the march the rifle is suspended from the side 'Of the 
^ddle or chucked like a log of firewood iflto an aria ; in 
barracks they are kicked abbut anyhow. The men use them 
as a carrying bar on which to swing their water-pots ; and 
on the march these same guns are even sometimes made 
' use of as planks across the irrigation channels ! 

The men carry their cartridges in leather pouches, slung 
round their shoulders or at their waist. In the case of the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loaders the powder is generally carried 
separately from the balls in paper cartridges ; and it frequently 
happens that the ball is not of the right calibre, either too 
little or too large. The cartridges for breech-loaders are 
supplied ready made up from China, whence also is brought 
in bulk the powder for the muzzle-lpaders, the cartridges 
themselves being made up in each lyanza. There are no 
regular ammunition waggons in which to carr>' about the 
cartridges, which arc transported either in arbas or bn pack 
animals. < 

There arc no small-arm factories, nor indeed any sort of 
special military workshops within the New Line rayon. Only 
at the provincial military head-quarters (at Dorbuldjin,* 
Suidun, t and Kashgar) are there small armourers’ estab- 
lishments for the repair of hre-arms and the manufacture of 
swords, bayonets, &c.l. These establishments sometimes, 
too, make up powder, but it is of very indifferent quality. 
At these points are also located stores of cartridges, powder, 
and hand-to-hand weapons ; and report has it that the sup- 
plies here accumulated of both percussion musket^ and 
breech-loaders is ample, but in all probability it will be 
fodnd that they have all been much damaged through 
ignorance and neglect. That this is so may be inferred from 
the fact that these storehouses db .not consist of buildings 
properly fitted up for their purpose, but are merely or|£nary 
sheds and huts. The retention of these arms in store is 
* 

^ A fortress some 60 versts to the cost of the town of Tchugutebak. . 

1 Town .and forUess 3$ vtotswest of Kuldja. - . 

; There are no armourers afbehed to lyanzas. 
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not 0|tly on account of the fact that the care hestowed on 
them ^uch as it is} is at any rate greater than would be the 
care were they left in the hands of the men, but also to 
avoid the danger of the latter cising on account of arrears 
of pay. * 

. . ,In not4he best of conditions is the Artillery of the New 
Line. Although it is impossible to give any exact idea as to 
the number of g^ns, either ancient or modern, as the Chinese 
observe the profoundesf secrecy regarding them, and either 
lie or boast most abominably ; at the same time, according 
to the various items of information which one way or 
another our officers have been able to glean from time to 
time, it may be concluded that the importance of the artil- 
lery is almost nil. The whole of it and its equipment has 
been supplied from China. 

As above mentioned,, the guns are not grouped into 
batteries, but are attached* to lyanzas, according as the re- 
spective local authorities may think fit* Gunners are sup- 
plied from these lyanzas, or from the so-called artillery lyan- 
zas. Guns are not mounted on the ramparts of the forts and 
impans;\ they are hidden in mud-huts in the interior of 
the forts. The information we possess leads to the belief 
that the total number of guns is not large, and that the 
breech-loaders, specially the steel mountain guns, do not 
exceed two or three score for the whole of the New Line 
force. In addition, these guns, at least such as our officers 
havte been able to get a look at, are kept without any aire, 
just as the small arms. Besides that the carriages are often 
more*or less damaged, probably in consequence of the long 
distances they have been brought,* the guns themselves arc 
often coated with rust, not merely on the outside, but also 
on the interior, and the grooves of the rifling. In all pro- 
bability the supply of ammunition is exceedingly meagre 
on adcount of the long transits necessary. 

^ In the fortress of Dorbuldjin, near Tchug^ntchak, alone has the local 
Amban formed a battery of five bronze M.L.K. pieces of approximately , 
4-pr. calibre. 

t Defensible barracks, of which we shall speak furtlux on. . 
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The pieces are dravrn by horses or mules. Apparently 
there are very few artillery waggons, two-wheeled arbas 
and pack-transport being used instead. > Add to this that 
there is a total absence of any instruction, either theoretical 
or practical, in the gunner’s art, and we may ^fely conclude 
that in the hands of the Chinese even the best of,, weapons 
would be but little dangerous to an enemy. 

In addition to the artillery pieces the troops under 
consideration have in use a large number of the ancient 
fortress wall-pieces, called taiphuics, and this not only 
in the impans, but also with the service corps. These 
guns have a 7-foot long barrel with a calibre of over 
an inch; they throw a ball of lead or cast iron, and in 
place of an ordinary butt have a small handle. When 
in use the fore 'part of the barrel is placed on a rest on the 
shoulder of a man who kneels down and holds the barrel 
behind the band, while a second soldier aims and lights the 
powder in the touch-hole with a match. The report is 
deafening, but its accuracy and range are by no meiins in 
proportion. On the ifiarch these taiphnrs are carried either 
on pack animals or in arbas. For its service or escort each 
piece has from five to ten men told off to it. 

Heterogeneous as is the equipment of the troops on the 
New Line, their training is if anything more- so.. Any 
just appreciation of even the most elementary require- 
ments of the art of war on the part of the officers is 
absolutely wanting, not even excepting those in the 
highest ranks. Under such conditions it will be readily 
understood that to teach the common soldier anything 
at all about his profession is quite impossible. As a 
result, out of the mass of Chinese fighting men though 
you may get something which has some resemblance to 
a force, yet anything in the shape of an army in the 
European sense of the word is non-existent 

The lyanzas get very little military training; what 
there is, is chiefly carried out in the spring and autumn. 
There are apparently no military regulations laid down; 
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everything depends on the personal views of the lyanza 
commandant, or on the military chief of the province. In 
general there are blit two formations, the deployed and the 
square. The chief attention is devoted to die performance 
of ‘various acrobatic feats, not alone by single soldiers, but 
by lyhole, bodies of men, e.g.y sword exercise in musical 
tinje ; jumping about and squatting down by ranks while 
performing these same e.\ercises : the moving tlirough 
certain figures by ranks, &c., &c. Of skirmishing and 
the use of the bayonet the Chinese have no notion ; 
while marching in the drill sense of the word is absolutely 
unknown. On parade the Chinese soldier talks, blows his 
nose, and even sometimes smokes a pipe. The com- 
mandant of the lyanza who is holding the parade places 
himself in front or, more often, in the watch-tower of the 
impan. The officers as a rule do not take part in the 
parade ; they remain with the commandant or stand on one 
sidp. ' Some of them hold bamboo canes with which they beat 
unmercifully stupid soldiers or such as may have committed 
offences. There are always numbers of fl:jgs and devices 
on parade. Musketry practice as such is never carried out 
by corps; very rarely individual men shoot at a mark. 
The whole art in musketry appears to consist in getting the 
men- to load and fire as rapidly as possible, without troubling 
themselves at all about aiming ; and hence it is that firing 
with blank cartridge is in such favour. Rarely do you 
meet an officer who himself knows anything about shoot- 
ing. As regards the care of the rifle, cleaning it, taking it 
to pieces, &c., neither the officers nor the soldiers have the 
smallest knowledge. The troops bn the New Line havejio 
European instructors. 

There are plenty of reviews and parades. Sometimes 
none of the men turn oift for them or for drill, demanding 
that they shall first of all be paid the arrears due to them ; 
and it sometimes happens that, with the necessity staring 
him in the face of holding a parade on the occasion of the 
arrival of some dignitary, the commandant issues to his 
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men a day's pay, much as if it was a« case of wag^ for 
certain work. 

The cavalry ride well and take good care of their horses.; 
but the training they receive, based as it also is on acrobatic 
feats and shooting from horseback,* renders them com* 
paratively useless ; while reconnaissance and outpost dutjies 
are wholly ignored. The artillety have no drill, and ne^'er 
practise with their guns. 

*Guard duties seem to be despised by all' arms alike. 
Apparently the only guards that are ever posted are at the 
gates of forte and impans. For these. the lyanza as a rule 
tells off a detachment, the same detachment remaining on 
duty for a lengthy period ; and accordingly the men migrate 
to the guard-house with the whole of their domestic goods 
and chattels, their wives and children even accompanying 
them. The duties are not carried on by day at all, the men 
doing as they please. It is only at night that sentries are 
posted. ’ . 

When on the marcli no sort of order is observed. The 
officers as a rule go on ahead to the night-halt. The men 
go as they like or not at all — one man rides, another walks ; 
one goes bare-footed, another without a coat. On the road 
they visit all inhabited spots on the look out for plunder. 
On the march the men obtain their rations by requisition 
on the local population. To cariy' his kit the soldier’ 
'is served out with a linen bag instead of a knap-sack. His 
kit, however, is generally carried with the baggage ; indeed 
, he often does not even carry his own rifle, this not in- 
frequently finding a place on an arba. If he does happen 
to carry his rifle on the march, he will shoot at such birds 
and beasts as he may see or simply at random in the air. 
With all this !t must be allowed that the Chinese soldier is 
as a rule a good marcher, and moreover is npt particular as 
to his food on the march. * . 

The defensive buildings, which have .several times been 
alluded to under the designation of impans, have the ap- 
pearance of square mud forts, of from 70 to 1 30 yards face, 
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witlwcrenellated walls from 14 to 21 fe^ high, with flanking 
towers at^the corners, and sometimes a shallow dkch in 
front. In one of these faces is formed a gate, covered from 
the front by a small wall. Inside the impan are built 
• barracks for the men in the form of a long row' of small 
mud-built rooms under one long roof of reeds — in some cases 
attached to the fort walls, in others separate. Each chamber 
accommodates from five to ten men. The apartments are 
warmed by stove-beds made of clay, on which the nfen 
sleep ; the floors are eafthen, and the square hole that does 
duty as a window is covered over with paper previously 
, steeped in fat. Sometimes a hole in the roof is the only 
opening, the window being suppressed. The dwdlings in 
question are, as a rule, cold and filthy. The married men 
live with their families in separate barracks of similar de- 
scription. 

The quarters of the commandant of the lyansa and the 
officers have little to distinguish them from those of the 
privates; they are built inside the barracks, but are de- 
tached from the men's. 

Each impan contains as a rule one lyanza^ with its 
horses, commissariat stores, fuel, forage, &c. The impans 
are only adapted for musketry fire, and that, too, but in- 
differently, as regards either flanking fire or mutual defence. 
The only object of these erections is, according to the » 
Chinese themselves, to ensure a better control over the" 
men. This is indeed in a measure true ; but the chief 
reason is the native cowardice of the Chinese soldier, and . 
his penchant for fighting behind cover. 

Impans are found in all three provinces of the New 
Line, in the majority of .cases in proximity to our frontier, 
at Dorbuldjin, Boro-tola, Suidun, and in the western 
portion of Eastern Turkestan. They are erected partly by 
the local population, their labour being, as a fule, obliga- 
tory and seldom paid, and partly by the men themselves, 
die Chinese soldier being in general habituated to such 
work. 
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In the larger towns of the New Line the Chinese have 
erected (or in many cases have taken from the insurgents) 
more solid works, known as yangi-shahrs^ or “ new towns.” 
In these yangi-shahrs are located, in addition to troops,* 
the military and civil administration of the district, com- 
missariat, clothing, small-arm and artillery stores, and, where 
they exist, the military workshops. Here is also the baaaar 
(Chinese and native), and the dwellings of the traders and 
their families. The yangi-shahr Varies in dimensions as a 
rule between 230 and 460 yar^ across, sometimes even 
more.f The walls are formed of clay, from 28 to 42 feet 
in height, and very thick, with a defensible parapet on the 
top. The shape of yangi-shahr, like that of the impan, 
is quadrilateral, more rarely polygonal. At the corners and 
at interviUs iilong the faces are placed flanking towers. In 
front there is a ditch, fitted in some cases with sluices for 
letting in or draining off the water at pleasure, and a small 
advanced parapet. Three or four gates lead into the fort, 
covered by semi-circular traverses. These gates, like those 
of the impans, are closed at night. 

For defence by guns the yangi-shahr is but little adapted, 
for, with the exception of the few towers, there is no room 
not only for field or fortress guns, but even for mountain 
guns. For the defence of these strongholds the Chinese 
count far more on small-arm fire and overwhelming the 
adversary with hand-missiles in the shape of stones, of 
which there are generally large heaps collected on the 
ramparts. Another point in which the yangi-shahrs are 
veiy^ defective is that, while they are often built at the foot 
of commanding heights," yet tliey are entirely without any- 
thing in the shape of blindages. Again, the town buildings 
and gardens often come right up to the ramparts, the near 

f 

* AV'ithin the yangi-shahr the men’s barracks are also sometimes 
enclosed in an impan. 

1 'rhus the Kashgar yangi-shahr appears to greatly exceed the rest, 
being more than iji versts in circumference, while its shape is that of an 
irregular pentagon. 
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approach- to which is thus greatly facilitated. In a word, 
diese fortified posts do not satisfy the most elementary re- 
quirements of modern warfare. 

Turning now to the interior economy and morale of the 
.Chmese troops ’on the New Line, we are confronted with 
an pvgn more melancholy spectacle. The causes of this are, 
on the one hand, the natural unfitness of the soldier himself 
for the warlike art, his cowardice, and his low moral level ; 
and, on the other, the in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
condition of the officersj not even excepting tliose in the 
very highest ranks. In addition to the crassest ignorance 
on the part of all ranks alike in every matter connected with 
their profession, the officers equally with the men are wholly 
devoid of any notions of either honour or duty.* There 
exist no moral restraints, nor have the commanders the 
slightest moral authority over their subordinates in the 
service. Every officer, from the lowest to the highest 
ranl^ is, before everything, a thief and a robber in the 
eyes of the soldier, whom, in truth, he plunders in the most 
shameless manner. The officers, and like them the men, 
are one and all addicted to opium smoking ; and this curse 
of opium, as is well known, destroys both the physical and 
mpral powers of its victim. There is no sort of surveillance 
exercised over the soldier, much less any attempt to educate 
him. Beyond the rare occasions of drill the private passes 
the whole day e.\actly as he chooses, even to the extent of 
trading in a small way in' the bazaar. At night only is he 
obliged to be present in barracks, when he then and there 
proceeds to his beloved opium. The officers also pass the 
entire day with, so to speak, their hands in their pockets. 
They smoke opium all night, and slumber generally till 
noon. 

The intercourse of the officers with one another, and 
their bearing towards the men, is most extraordinary ; 

* E.g^ a characteristic punishment for a soldier who has committed an 
o fTynfP is^his being told off as a front rank man in case of battle ! 
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sometimes characterized by excessive familiarity^ at others 
'by the stiffest etiquette and exigence* ^ 

The result is a total want of all true discipline; in spitq^ 
of the fact that even the junior officers ^ve the right to 
subject their men to severe corporal punishments ; while 
the officer commanding -the province, or the commanders of 
some lyanzas ( Tun-lin), may inflict death. All this severity, 
however, for the regulation of which there is no law but the 
arbitrary will of those in authority,! simply conduces to fre- 
quent desertion and to armed revolts on the part of the 
soldiery. 

The Chinese soldier does not attempt in the least to 
conceal his hatred for his officers and the military authorities 
generally. Accordingly the latter generally sUrround them- 
selves with an escort composed of their own adherents. 
In consequence, in every branch of the military world reigns 
terrible confusion and anarchy, heightened generally by 
gross ignorance on the part of the superior officers. J Their 

* Officers often sjiend tbeir time in comixiny with their men, both in 
and out of barracks ; often subjecting themselves, as a consequence, to 
rude sallies and even insults at the hands of the latter, who, in accordance 
with an absurd custom, completely ignore any officer not belonging to 
their own lyanza^ and even superior officers if not directly under their 
orders. .\t other times, more especially in front of strangers, the Chiacse 
officer treats the common soldier with haughtiness and even contempt. 
The relations of the commanders of ^he different corps to their officers are 
similar. Before strangers the latter dare riot even sit down in presence of 
their superiors. They even wait on them at table, or serve them with tea 
and pipes, like soldier-servants with us. tVhen, however, there is no reason 
to show off, these officers are hail fellows well met with their superiors. 

I There are no regulations regarding punishments, and military courts 
do not e.xist in the Chinese Army. For ordinary offences the soldier is 
arraigned before the civil authority ; for military offences the cruellest 
punishments are, at the pleasure of the commuider, inflicted ; a thousand, 
or it is said two thousand and more, strokes with a bamboo cane, leg-irons, 
the pillory, and death. For pfficers the punishments consist of arrest, 
deductions from pay, reduction in ranlt, and finally flogging with bamboo 
canes, with or tvithout degradation. .\ny of the alx>ve may be carrjed out 
on the authority of the commandcr-in-chief, or even of the general of die 
province, a report being made to the War Minister at Pekin. An Imperial 
ordet is ncce.ssar}' for the punishment of a general. 

. I /.^., the present commander of the forces in Eastern Turkestan is an 
•official named Dung, who is totally without education. 
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knowledge of their own professIon» as has' begi more than 
once stated, *will not bear the mildest criticism. It m^y be ^ 
confidently affirmed that the commander-in-chief of the 
Piiifese forces oA the New Line understands much less of 
the requireiijents of modern warfare than any single one of 
our subaltern officers taken at random. 

Such, then, are the general and most striking charac- 
* teristics of that portion of the Chinese Army which is nearest 
to us. Their absolute want of military training is some- 
times perfectly astounding. The above facts arc the result 
of my own personal observations, verified by the investiga- 
tions of other Russian officers. I repeat that these charac- 
teristics may be looked on as attaching in greater or less 
degree to the whole Chinese military world, for “ the tree is 
generally known by its fruit." 

VII. Our Rei,ations with China. 

If any one considers the various facts that have been 
alluded to in the foregoing pages, regarding the instability 
of the Chinese power amongst the populations of Central 
Asia on our borders, the great sympathy of these same 
populations towards the Russians, the miserable condition 
of China’s military forces, he will probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that our position in Central Asia, in so far at least 
as China is concerned, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
contrary is, however, the case. Commencing with our first 
embassy to China, in the year 165 3, down to the recent 
refusal on the part of that Power to ratify the Treaty of 
Livadia, all our relations with the Middle Empire have 
been based on the much vaunted friendship of two hundred 
years’ duration ; in reality, Ifowever, on a two-hundred-year- 
old policy of subserviency and sycophancy towards her. 
The only consolatory exceptions during all this long period 
are the energetic action of Count Raguzinsky, who in 1727 
concluded the treaty which laid the foundati^on of our 
Khiakhta trade ; and those similar actions in the latter 
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portion of the present century on the part of Counts Mura 
viefir find Ignatieff, by which we obtained the Amur country. 
At this period the spirit of the Chinese was all but broken, 
especially after the fright administered to them in the 
Anglo-French war of i860. The menacing insurrection 
of the Taepings had not at this date been put down, ..and 
almost immediately the Dungan revolt broke out. It 
seemed as if the last hour of the Mantchu dynasty, which 
since 1644 had sat on the throne of China, had now struck ; 
but no, not quite yet! True to her traditional policy of 
passive endurance and resistance, China gradually settled 
her account with the insurgents both in the south and the 
west, provided herself with munitions of war from Europe, 
and demanded from us the promised retrocession of the 
Kuldja region. Lengthy negotiations resulted in the 
cession by us of this country. This cheaply won success 
only served to embolden the Chinese still further. Recog- 
nizing, in common with all Asiatics, only the strength that 
does not yield, they mistook our pliancy for fear and weak- 
ness, and have, especially of late, manifested great over- 
bearlngness and haughtiness even in their border inter- 
course with us. I am not now speaking of the Amur 
country which lies limitrophe with Mantchuria — always so 
hostile to us ; there the insolence of the Chinese is at times 
absolutely unbearable. But even on the side of Mongolia 
and the Tyan-Shan country, where China with great diffi- 
culty maintains her authority, there also the Chinese, with 
almost inconceivable impudence, and, for the most part, with 
impunity, one and all insult both our frontier officials and 
our consuls, infringe treaty conditions, impede our trade, 
&c., &c. Other races residing in the vicinity of this frontier 
see and know all this. Our prestige, which has already 
received a heavy blow in the cession of Kuldja, is becoming 
lower and lower each year in the frontier districts. On 
the other hand, in spite of any desire they may entertain 
to the contrary, the significance of Chinese power is iri- 
creasing in the eyes of the natives. In the higher Govern- 
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ment spheres in China, the wish, in its origin perhaps not 
quite innocent of foreign influence, is openly expressed to 
measure themselves with us on the field of battle, while the 
.results of Chinese victories sure discussed in advance. In a 
word,^ our, much lauded two centuries of frientlship, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to prolong it, even at the price 
of concessions and indulgence, hangs in reality by a thread, 
which any day may snap m two. 

It must also be remembered that China never had, 
and certainly to-day has not, any sincere desire to enter 
into close intercourse with fo/eigners. On the contrary, 
to rid themselves of the “foreign devils." and to live; as 
formerly isolated — this is the one sacred dream of the 
entire Chinese nation and its Government. This is to 
a certain extent comprehensible if we remember the 
wrongs and aggressions suffered by China at the hands 
of fyreigners, commencing with the privileged position 
assumed in this country by all foreigners in general and 
by missionaries in particular, who, forsiiking the real 
duties of their calling, create an imperium in imperio, 
down to the commercial exploitation of the country, and 
the forcible importation of opium * with the concomitant 
poisoning of the flower of Chinese manhood. China 
properly speaking has no such cause of complaint as 
regards us. We have always been too yielding and kind 
in our dealings with our neighbours. Even our occupation 
of the Amur country cannot be pointed to as an e.specially 
high-handed proceeding on our part, as this district never 
de facto belonged to China. 

Neverthele.ss, as we said above, China maintains 
towards us politically, if we may use the expression, a 
most ungrateful attitude. "Although in virtue of treaties,! 
concluded during the last fifty years, we have considerably 
extended our commercial rights and diplomatic relations 
with the Middle Empire ; have obtained permission to 

As much as 2,000,000 annually, 
i The treaties of Kuldja, Aigun, Tientsin, Pekin, and St. Petersburg. 
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maintain a- Rcpreso^tive at Pekin,* and Omsuls in the- 
ports opiined to Eurppeans and in certain towns dose to. 
our land frontier ; yet the practical results . nre 

very small. As before, the Chinese treat us with scorn ; 
as before, they place impediments in the way of our 
commerce; as hefort^ they clutch at every avalHable' 
opportunity for disregarding this or that condition of this, 
or that treaty. Every impartial person, whose business 
lies either in China or on oijr Chinese frontier, will cdrro- 
borate this.. There are strong reasons, too, for doubting 
the value of the existing treaties ; for in China, more than 
anywhere else, in view of the blind hatred for Europeans^ 
which animates the whole population, and the frequent 
transfer of power in Government circles from one party 
to another, a treaty only maintains its binding force in 
so far as it is guaranteed by the material strength of the 
contracting parties. Professor Martens f spoke very, 
truly when he said that “International rights cannot be 
taken into account when dealing with semi-barbarous 
populations.” J ■ They must have before their eyes a visible 
force, which alone they recognize and respect. So also 

Formerly diplomatic intercourse between Russia and China was 
confined to the sending of special missions. These missions on our side 
but* rarely attained their object, while they always experienced more or 
less the haughty, even contemptuous bearing towards us of the Chinese 
.authorities. Matters went to the extent of the Pekin (lovemment, when 
it saw the obstinacy of our Envoy, demanding that he should be replaced 
by a “ more discreet person.’* ’ 

f See his remarkable brochures, “ Russia and China,” “ Russia and 
England in Central Asia.” 

t And is China not to be included among such ? A country which 
the petrifying influence of a legendary antiquity has rendered inimical to 
aU progress; in which reverci^ for the past has attained almost to the‘ 
dignity of a religious cult : in which science exists only as a mummy ; in 
which the.principles, on whiclt the moral, domestic, and social life of 
edmmunity is built Up, were elaborated at a date long antecedent to our 
era; in which the population is without reli^on, without enthusiasm; in 
which material advantage forms the sole idol of each and all ; in ^hich, 
finally, the foreigner with his innovations — be thpy good or' bad ntatters 
not— is looked on as a sworn foe: — such a country may, without any 
great stnuning of words, be denominated semi-barbarous. 
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China. Receiving palpable evidence of the enormous* 
strength of* the maritime Powers, she puts her tail between 
her legs ; while towards us, seeing our yie]dingn€ss, she 
^ bristles up. Ohr position is still further paralysed in the 
Celestial E^mpire by the predominating influence at Pekin 
of foreigners, and probably by the intrigues of some 
among them. 

It is said sometimes that China renders us an indirect 
service in keeping undec her rule the populations of Central 
Asia, but such a view is hardly correct. The Nomad 
Mongols of the present day can only be in a minor degree 
formidable to us ; while Chinese supremacy over the Ma- 
hometan population of Central Asia is conducive, as e.\- 
plained before, not to quiet and order among them, but, 
on the contrary, to ever freshly occurring revolt. These 
revolts, especially in the event of success, might not be 
without a certain reaction on the Mu.ssulman populations 
of the neighbouring Russian provinces. 

But little better are our commercial relations with China, 
at least, under their present condition. Although down to 
the close of the first half of the present century we were 
almost without commercial rivals in the country, and had 
for more than one hundred and fifty years been carrying 
on a trade via Kiakhta, nevertheless the entire value 
of our trade (import and export) with the Celestial Empire 
was in 1884 only some 245^ millions of rubles. At 
the same time the sea-borne commerce of the Western 
Powers with China, which is of comparatively recent 
origin, has grown so rapidly, especially that of Creat 
Britain, that its yearly total already shows the respectable 
figure of 1,100 to 1,200 millions of francs. It is clear that 
competition here is for us o&t of the question, and that none 
of the maritime provinces of China can ever form a Russian 
Market.* But in the provinces beyond the Great Wall, 

* Out of a grand total of 32,970 vessels (17,300 steamers, 5,670 sail- 
ing-vessels) visiting the Chinese iiorts open to Europeans in 1880, and 
carrying a total cargo of some sixteen millions of tons, only forty-one flew 
the Russian flag, while their total cargo was only about 50,000 tons. 

30 
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*and, indeed, in the North-western Provinces of fSokm 
Proper, Han-Su and Shan-Si, the trade of which has long 
taken the direction of Mongolia and Thibet, we may be 
able to develop and consolidate our commercial operations. 
As time goes on, convenient opportunities may perhaps 
occur for penetrating further into China Proper. 

. Under any circumstances the only chance of any real 
improvement in our Chinese trade lies in the at any rate 
partial removal of these causes which, until now, have 
acted as its chief impediments. 

Among these causes, in addition to the competition cmt of 
all proportion of the maritime Powers, who; with enormous 
capital at their disposal, flood the ports open to them with 
cheap wares, we must place in the forefront the unscrupu- 
lous conduct regarding our commercial treaties with them 
of the Chinese, and the vexations to which our traders on 
our land frontier are exposed from the Chinese Administra- 
tion. 

Thus Mantchuria is to all intents and purposes com- 
pletely closed to our trade, in spite of the fact that the 
Aigun Treaty of 1858 accorded us free navigation on the 
Sungar River. In Mongolia, too, apart from the question 
of the tea-transit trade, which goes excluuvely vid Kiakbta, 
our commerce with the Nomads is greatly impeded by 
local trading companies of Chinese (principally Shan-Si) 
merchants. These companies have each their own wdl- 
defined rayon, and besides supplying cheap wares suited to 
the taste and wants of the Mongols, they are ‘*in with ” 
the local Chinese Administration, thus almost excluding the 
possibility of comj^tition on our part Lastly, in Eastern 
Turkestan, where Chinese trade is insignificant, and ours 
has received its chief development, thanks to die long- 
standing gravitation of this district towards the former 
Khanate of Kokand (now the Province of Fergana), the 
Chinese one and all impede in the most unscrupidous 
manner our trade, even uang violence to Russian subjects. 
It is only since a Russian Consul has been established at 
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Kashgar that our position has been to some extent amelio* 
rated. It* may be said generally that, if our trade is to 
progi^ in extra-mural China, we must, in addition to the 
consulates already existing, viz., at Urga, Tchugutchak, 
Kuldja, and Kashgar, establish fresh ones at all important 
irade centres. * • 

Then, too, there are not wanting causes on our own 
side operating to curtail. the development of Russian com- 
merce both in Cenfral Asia and China. Such, for instance, 
are the absence of large capitalists, the insufficiency of 
financially sound trading firms, and in general of extended 
initiative in this direction. In addition, the trifling dimen- 
sions so far of our colonization on the Chinese frontier, the 
absence there of any manufacturing industry, the unsatis- 
factory state of -the means of communication — all these, 
taken together, present a heavy sum total of unfavourable 
conditions calculated seriously to militate against the proper 
development of trade. And yet, even now,'certain Russian 
wares, such as Russia leather, plush, woollen cloth, and iron 
in various forms find a fair market in Mongolia.* The 
same wares, too, in a less degree, prints, various cotton 
and woollen materials, copper instruments, sugar, &c., 
obtain an easy sale in Eastern Turkestan, f Further, the 
raw produce, such as wood, I cattle, § &c., from Siberia 

* Our trade with Mongolia is almost exclusively one of barter. It is 
qAead over the whole of Northern Mongolia as well as in the towns Urga, 
XJIyasutay, and Kobdo. 

f The trade in Eastern Turkestan is almost entirely in the hands of 
Russian subjects, natives of Fergana and other districts of - Russian 
Turkestan. These persons arc known in Eastern Turkestan under the 
general denomination of Andijans. The total v.aloc of this trade, imports 
and exports combined, reached in 18S2, according to the report of the 
Russian Consul at Kashgar, 2,200,000 rubles. 

t At the present time wood ffbin the neighbourhood of Urga in the 
shape of planks and beams is c.'irried to Kalgan by camels on their return 
Journey. One ppod (about 36 lbs.) of wood on arrival there costs . 
atout the equivalent of a ruble. AVhat quantities of wood could wc not 
poiv ipto China and Japan by sea from the huge forests of the Amur 
couiUiy ! 

$ The Chinese, who are wholly destitute of pasturage and stock, are 
gready in want of cattle, which they obtain chiefly from Mongolia, and even 
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might form the staple of a considerable trade whh China 
Proper. 

Of course the question of the development of our trade 
with China is a matter calling for the consideration in all 
its various aspects of specialists ; but we may say in antici- 
pation that, until a radical change be effected in our relations 
with China, to place this trade on a wider and securer basis 
is not to be thought of. U nhappily, the favourable solution 
of the many vexed questions which confront us in the 
matter is hardly to be attained by peaceful means. I 
repeat that to every one of our frontier officials the growth 
year by year of the arrogance and insolence of the Chinese 
is well known. It is quite on the cards that China, her 
head turned by her recent successes against the Dungans, 
and, to a less extent, in Tongkin, and by the retrocession 
of Kuldja, and egged on possibly by our foes, will herself 
declare war against us at the first convenient opportunity. 
It may be that the moment is not very far distant. ' Such a 
war need give us no cause for anxiety, neither on the 
score of our own chances of victory, nor on that of the 
improvement of our position in Asia in general, and in 
China in particular. However great an e^l war may be in 
itself, doubtful peace is hardly more of a blessing, as all 
Europe is now finding out. As regards China, too, we may 
rest perfectly assured that her policy towards us will undergo 
no change, at least of a permanent character, without a very 
decisive exhibition of strength on our part. Whether we' 
like it or no, we have a long account which must be settled, 
and palpable proof given to our haughty neighbour, that 
Russian spirit and Russian courage are equally potential 
factors, whether in the heart of Great Russia or the Asiatic 
Far East. 

N. Prjevalsky. 

from the neighlwurhood of Ulyasutay and Kobdo. Northern China might 
in the same manner obtain a cheap supply of cattle from the Kitgiz 
steppes. 
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When the historian comes to describe the progress and 
result of that Titanic struggle, still perhaps buried in the 
remote future, but cver^ year none the less surely approach- 
ing, which shall decide whethenthc Englishman is to remain 
the Lord of Asia or to cede his pride of place to the Russian, 
he will certainly fix upon the epoch from 18S4 to 18S7 
marked by the labours of the Afghan Boundary Commission 
as forming the first and preliminary stage of the contest. 
The events precedent to the occupation of Merv and the 
nomination of Commissioners by the two. Governments will 
sink into obscurity and perhaps oblivion, and the critical 
phase of the question will be recognized as commencing 
with the first serious attempt of England [and Russia not so 
much to define their s^iheres of action, as to impose some 
restraint on their conquering careers, so that the inevitable 
collision may be postponed, and when it <locs come that its 
effect may be alleviated. If we take a philosophical view 
of the Central Asian question during the last twenty-five 
years, we* find that the progress of Russia towards India, 
both from the Steppe and from the Caspian, may be likened 
to the speed of an express train, while that of India towards 
Russia, although the forward movement has been one 
rather of extension of interest than of open conquest, has 
within the last six years been hardly less rapid and remark- 
able, until at last the Two Empires have met as palpably 
on the Herat frontier aritl on the Oxus as if they had 
joined in mortal fray on the borders of India herself. The 
pessimists who declare that because England gave way 
when deceived about Khiva and tricked about Merv she 
will not stand firm to maintaining the integrity of that part 
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of the Afghan frontier which has now been agreed i^n 
between ^e*4wo Powers, have not merely to strain fact, 
but to beg the whole question. It is always difficult to 
say what the English people will do in any hypothetical 
case, for the opinion of this country is swayed as much by 
sentiment as self-interest, and is ever h>th to go, ouf qf its 
way to create strife, or to convert what may only ,be 
doubtful acts into casus belli. But if there is one thing 
more than another that shocks the' public mind, of this 
country it is a clear breach of faith, such as any infraction 
of the newly-dehned Afghan "frontier would amount to, and 
notwithstanding some recent discouragement, the belief may 
still be- held that the heart of the country beats as sound in 
matters of national honour as of yore, and that its political 
action will, when the occasion comes, be not unworthy of 
its past fame. 

The note which has found expression elsewhere that 
the Afghan Frontier Commission has been an unmeai^ng 
farce will find no echo in these pages, for if this description 
be verified by the results it can only be due not to the 
perfidy of Russia, but to the weakness of England. . Let 
us remember there is no law, human or divine, which 
makes it heinous for Russia to acquire what Ave have seized 
if we have not the strength and. the wisdom to retain it. 
The Commission had its origin in an act on the part of 
Russia which we regarded as being in contravention of 
certain pledges given by the Russian Government, reference 
is made of course to the occupation of Merv. When the 
Turcoman capital was occupied the attitude taken up by 
our Government was perfectly sound and proper. It may be, 
however, expressed in the following language : “ You have 
taken possession of a place which you declared to be with> 
out the sphere of your operations. By the letter of your 
declarations we might call upon you to evacuate Merv, 
and in the event of your refusal to treat it as a l^^imate 
cause of war ; but whether we think, theoretically, Me^ .< 
worth fighting about or not we are prepared to acquiesce 
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in your remaining there on certain clear conditions. With 
the occupation, of Morv our complaisance, however, comes 
to an end, and we insist on the clear definition of 
of the* boundary between Afghanistan and the Czar's 
.poslessions, so that there may be no ambiguity as to the 
pmpts, dt which Russian troops must halt in their advance 
towards India." The. very nature of this diplomatic agree- 
ment showed that it was entirely different from all the 
previous interchanges of* views about the Khanates and 
the Turcomans, and that* it would define a situation which 
for as long as it remained without serious alteration or 
breaking up would be subject to the respect of the two 
Powers, and it is an inexcusable b^iise on the part of those 
who dread Russia to openly declare their conviction that 
she need not respect this boundary any more than she did 
her past pledges. This is not the sound or the popular 
view of the Convention, slnd in the interests of peace 
Rusiija cannot too clearly realize that she may only violate 
this frontier at her peril. We must add that we give 
Russia the credit of having no present intention of vio- 
lating. it 

This dispaniging criticism of the arrangement just 
concluded derives its point and ccn’^ency from the unfortu- 
nate Penjdeh incident, and from oui giving way generally 
during the first stage of the negotiation ; but the successful 
firmness with regard to Zulfikar and Kham-i-Ab has made 
some amends for a bad beginning. Indeed, if it were the. 
fashion of the English Government to extol its own diplo- 
matic successes it might make much capital out of its 
retention of Kham-i-Ab, for Russia had technically a good 
ca^e, as tiny body of jurisconsults would have ruled that 
place out of Afghanistan after the specific mention of 
Kbojah Saleh in the Salisbury-Staal Protocol of September, 
1885. The Frontier Commission has, therefore, not been 
unqualified humiliation for us, and its labours might be 
regarded, for all practical purposes, with considerable satis- 
faction but for the bloodshed at Pul-i-Khisti. The remem- 
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brance of that passage should strengthen bur purpose to 
make this boundary more substantial than .a mere paper 
guai^ntee, and to support the Ameer in maintaining " the 
workable frontier ” which he desired, and which we believe 
he has now obtained. 

No useful purpose would be served by presenting the 
reader with a necessarily bald summary of the course of 
the Commission from the appointment of Generals Lumsden 
and Zelenoy as Commissioners iit the summer of 1884, to 
the signature of the fourth and final Protocol on July 22, 
1887, by M. Zinovieff and Colonel Ridgeway. The details 
are preserved in the Blue Books, to which reference can be 
made for verifying dates and for information as to the 
personnel of the two Commissions. A more interesting 
subject is suggested by an attempt to appraise the political 
value of this Convention, and to arrive at some definite 
opinion as to how events will progress in consequence of 
this first understanding of an unequivocal character^,with 
regard to the position in Central Asia. In endeavouring 
to solve the problem, it is clear that another factor is the 
most important of all, and that the agreement or disagree- 
ment of England and Russia must very largely depend on 
the internal condition of Afghanistan, and on the attitude 
of its ruler. 

It would be a very great mistake to suppose that this 
Convention can have no real value as a check upon Russia’s 
advance towards India, and, although I have no great faith 
in the sanctity of Russia’s promises, I do not believe the 
argument can be fairly advanced or sustained that Russia 
has only agreed to the delimitation of the North-west 
Afghan frontier from Zulfikar to Kham-i-Ab, with the 
express intention of violating the agreement at the first 
favourable opportunity. Although Russia has never been 
known to turn from her course, her proceedings have al- 
ways been marked by great ingenuity in the manipulation 
of phrases, and extraordinary skill in turning the political 
situation of the world to her own personal advantage. 
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While I think that Russia regards Afghanistan as being, 
according to her experts in international law, an arena in 
which her diplomacy may legitimately pit itself against 
ours, it would he going too f.ir to assume that she has the 
intention to assail Afghanistan on that part of the frontier 
lying between the Heri Rud and the Oxus. The danger 
lie^ firstly, at other points on the Afghan boundaty, and 
secondly, in the confident expectation that internal strife 
must before long break out in that country, and if the day 
of popular outbreak* be too long postponed, then that 
measures can easily be taken to expeilite it It is as im- 
possible for us to assume that Russia has any fixed in- 
tention of violating the recent Convention, as it is to 
suppose that English opinion would tolerate such a breat'h 
of faith, and so long as the Ameer remains in possession 
of the throne, we do 'not exi)ect Russia will make any 
further advance up the 1.1 eri Rud or the Murghab, or ih.it 
she will take any steps to molest the Afghans at Kham i-Ab. 
'fhose acts will only follow some distinct attempt to 
detach Herat or llalkh from the Ameer's rule, and Ayoob’s 
recent fiasco is not encouraging for those who think that 
Abdurrahman can be easily dispossessed of his kingilom. 

^^'^hile we look forward to a peaceful period at those 
places which h.ave been most before the English public 
during the last three years, we by no means anticipate th.it 
Russia will leave off playing the old game in Central Asia. 
The scene will be merely shifted, and we venture to predict, 
with some degree of confidence, that it will be both east 
and west of the line of recent demarcation that Russia’s 
sustained activity will be exemplified. Could we feel sure 
that there has not been going on, during the last few 
months, an extraordinary rapprochctueiU between the Courts 
rather than the Governments of St Petersburg and St 
James’s for a definite object, we should have no hesitation in 
saying that Major Peacocke and Captain Yatc will not have 
finished their labours at Kham-i-Ab before there will be a 
determined effort to re-establish a Bokharan protectorate 
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over the Pamir Khanates up to Roshan and Shignan, and 
to sow the first seeds (A dissennon in die Afghan territory 
of Badakdian.* But the danger of prophesying at present, 
on the subject of these frontier details, lies in the fact that 
a great effort is being made to bring the* interests of 
England and Russia into line, and to show that ^ there is 
>room fbr both in Central Asia, by a political iour de force cf 
an unexpected nature. But even if it proves susceptible of 
realization, the permanent and irreconcilable interests of 
the two Empires can never be harinonized by dynastic 
affection and connections, and Russia might still feel 
justified under these circumstances in pressing the claims 
of her client, the Ameer of Bokhara, so far as to gain 
for him an addition of territory on the Upper Oxus as an 
equivalent for his concessions with regard to the Samarcand 
railway, and the line more recently proposed and com- 
menced along the Oxus towards Kerki. 

It is in the region of the Upper Oxus that we must loq^ 
for the next manifestation of Russian activity in Central 
Asia, and it is even possible that the claims of Bokhara 
may be used so skilfully that even a closer understanding 

In the communiqu (5 furnished by the Russian Foreign Office to the 
Official Messenger (of which a translation appeared in The Times of 20th Sep- 
tenilier), occurs the passage: *‘ln 1873 ^he rights of Shere Ali were 
recognized over Badakshan and Wakhan, which at that date could not be 
considered Afghan provinces.” This statement implies an admission that 
they are now. It should be read, however, by the light of the following 
passage from the Russian Blue Book of 1886 (see The Times^ November ist 
and 1 2th, 1886) : — 

“ It was only in 1883 that the first signs of a complication began to reveal 
themselves on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier. Having become involved in 
a (juarrel with the hereditary Governor of Shignan and Roshan, Shah Yusuf 
Ali Khan of Badakshan invaded his territory and carried him off as a prisoner 
to CabuL Shignan and Roshan were not among the states subject to the 
Ameer as defined in the Anglo*Russian arrangement of 1872-3. Conse- 
quently the Imperial Government felt bound \o address the British Cabinet 
and to beg to exercise its influence with the Ameer to induce him to recall 
the Governor appointed to those two districts by the Khan of Badakshan 
as well as the Afghan garrison which had been left under bis orders. The 
negotiations that were entailed by the Russian annexation of Merv inter- 
rupted the progress of those explanations necessary for the re-establishment 
of the legal position on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier*” 
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between England and Russia than ever seemed attainable 
*wi]I nqt prevent the execution of the schemes of detaching 
the Pamir* Khanates from the Ameer. In the execution of 
this policy, Russia need take as litile overt part as in the 
eatlier stages *of the plan, which may be already said to 
have^ begun by the Ameer of Bokhara's nomination of 
Alum Khan, the ex-governor and native chief of Dahvaa, 
to command the troops in that district. If we may infer 
from the small degree of success Russia has herself met 
with in overcoming th^ prejudices of .and in assimilating to 
her rule the people of Karategin, that these petty states 
derive from their origin, as well as from the character of 
the region they inhabit, a capacity of passive resistance, 
which might be extremely irksome to Russia whenever she 
advances in this quarter, and which she would like to see 
sapped, if not overcome, by preliminary operations under- 
taken at the risk and oh the res^jonsibility of Bokhara 
alone, then the motive of Russia in encouraging the head of 
Islam in Central Asia to encroach in this direction b(‘comes 
clear. The Russian Government is not disposed to make 
any serious attempt at present to re-open that part of the 
Afghan Boundary question connected in 1872 3 with the 
correct upper course of the Oxus, and with the point 
whether Wakhan was an Afghan dependency or not. It 
will rest content with stimulating Bokharan ambition, re- 
viving the independent ideas of the native dynasties of 
these small states, and with encouraging those members of 
the old reigning family of Badak.shan, who would wish to 
see it independent of Cabul, and Faizabad relieved of the 
presence of an Afghan officer. Jn the official summary* 
published by the Russian Government of the whole course 
of the negotiations, there even occurs what may be called 
a distinct admission thal^the ambiguity left by the negoti- 
ations of 1872-3 has now been cleared up. 

It seems highly probable that Russia’s diminishc<l 
interest in this quarter is due not to any change of opinion 
* See a tramlation of this in Tht Ti/ttes of Sept aoth. 
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with regard to the desirability of approaching india from 
the direction of the Pamir, but simply to the perception of , 
the greater facilities offered by the Charjui Railway^ for teach- 
ing this part of the Afghan frontier. For this reason not 
merely has the Samarcand line been pressed on with almost 
feverish haste, but we have had the occupation 'of Kerki* 
followed by the commencement of a railway along the ttv'et* 
upwards from CharjuL Nor is this all. The preliminary 
works of a perrnanent bridge at Charjui seem to have been 
far advanced, and if the latest reports are accurate the Oxus 
will have been spanned quite as soon as General Annen- 
koffs line of railway reaches Samarcand. The assertion 
that Russia contemplates the construction at an early date 
of another bridge across the same river at Kilif must not 
be accepted literally, but rather as the tardy admission of 
one of the chief reasons why Russia wished to attenuate 
Afghan claims on the Oxus* These acts and rumours 
suffice to show that Russia has decided tipon a deliberate 
course of completing her communications between Ihe 
Caspian and Turkestan, and of pushing her railways and 
steamers up to and indeed beyond the limits of Afghan 
authority. Not merely will this place her in a favourable 
position for taking advantage of events in Turkestan, but 
it will contribute to the maintenance of her exclusive right 
to the navigation of the O.xus based on the treaty with 
Khiva and established by the complete subservience of 
Bokhara. This right would allow Russian vessels to pro-' 
ceed to the highest navigable point which is considerably 
above Kilif, and Kilif is above Kham-i-Ab. As the 
Afghans have no boats, much less vessels, on the river, 
the assertion of this privilege will not interfere with the 
personal rights of Afghan subjects, while the possession of 
one bank by Bokhara will give -something more than a 

* Professor Vamb^iy attaches great, and perhaps excessive, importance 
to this act. He certainly ignores the practical point which could alone be 
considered by the English and Indian Governments. Is Kerki in 
Afgliatiistan ? No, it is not. Therefore it is outside our sphere of 
influence. 
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formal- sanction to the presence of the Russian flag opposite 
villages and ferries subject to the unquestioned authority of 
the Ameer. 

The inconvenience and ultimate danger of this pro- 
pigqijity need not be dilated upon ; but it must be remcm* 
beced that nothing in the Convention between England and 
Russia will prevent Russia e-vacting reparation for an 
assault on a boat's crew !it either Kilif or Chushka or any 
other ferry, while she will have avoided the insinuations 
that might be made if the provocation were to occur at a 
point idong the delimited portion of the frontier. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that this act of provocation will be 
given in the natural course of events when the Ameer’s 
officers discover some fine morning a Russian boat flying 
the Czar’s flag off an Afghan post, or Russian engineers 
laying the first piles of a bridge that is to connect at the 
decree of the Russian Government, Afghanistan with 
Mawaranahar. 

The expression of my belief that Russia will respect 
that part of the Afghan frontier which has been defined 
implies no admission that a cessation of Russian activity 
in the Central Asian region is probable. On the contrary, 
it shows how systematically Russia works. From Zulfikar 
to the Oxus diplomacy has given the Czar everything he 
could hope to obtain without war, and he has prudently 
contented himself with what he has been able to acquire on 
those conditions. But it would be folly to suppose that he 
is blind to his opportunities in other directions, or that he 
has formed a virtuous resolve not *to avail himself of them. 
The policy upon which his ministers and Central Asian 
authorities are bent is the severing of Afghan Turkestan 
from Cabul. This is not to be effected so well by en- 
croachments on the pasturages of Andkoi and Maimena 
as by a deliberate plan of commercial and military develop- 
ment on the main stream of the Oxus where no diplomatic 
arrangement ties Russia’s hands except the general stipula- 
tion that her operations are to be confined to its northern 
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bank. The mode in which that plan will be worked out 
has been already described. In creating disturbance in 
Shignan and Roshan, in strengthening the disintegrating 
elements within Afghan Turkestan itself, Russia need not 
openly show her hand, while she is within her legitimate 
right in improving her communications within the region 
that has now been as formally resigned to her as Afghanistan 
has been reserved from her enterprize. 

A consideration of these facts ought to make it clear 
that Russia has many opportunities and a considerable 
margin of time before she need clash with our Government* 
in regard to Afghan Turkestan. But this interval of grace 
ought not to blind us to the fact that when Russia wants 
an excuse for extending her operations and putting forward 
claims within the Ameer’s boundary it will be very easy for 
her to discover or manufacture plausible provocation to 
justify her action, and if we are wisely governed we shall 
take steps to anticipate Russia’s policy and to provide 
against its consequences. This can only be done by 
accepting to a much larger degree than hitherto the per- 
sonal responsibility for the conduct of the Afghans, and by 
placing the borders under the charge of English officers 
who would report the facts and whose very presence, 
especially if in telegraphic communication with India, would 
impose some restraint on their Russian neighbours. It 
must be admitted that there is very little likelihood of any 
English Government being induced to accept this responsi- 
bility, notwithstanding the increased confidence arising 
from the safe return of ©ur officers. We must, therefore, 
face the consequences of our leaving the Afghans uncon- 
trolled, and we must be prepared to find a very laige 
section of the public always inclined to accept the Russian 
version of any hostile collision as more likely to be true 
than the Afghan. Our action will be hampered by doubt 
as to the facts, and the natural reluctance to embark upon 
a great struggle without the clearest cause shown must con- 
tribute to Russia’s success in discrediting and undermining 
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Afghan authority. If we cannot incur the charge of placing 
a Resident at Balkh or even at Andkoi we should not omit 
to impress upon the Ameer the necessity of vigilance on 
the part of his representative in Turkestan, who should be 
wary of providing his neighbours with the least cause of 
iftnBrage.* 

Up to this attention has been paid exclusively to the 
situation on the Oxus^and in Turkestan east of the part 
of the frontier just delimited, but it must be rememb(‘red 
that the held west o^ the same line is equally open to 
Russian enterprise. Nor is Russia showing herself less 
alive to her opportunities in this quarter than, acconling 
to our view, she is on the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 
In Persia she has likewise pursued the double course of 
improving her communications and establishing her po- 
litical influence in the Shah’s capital. Her railway along 
the northern frontier of Khorasan is primarily the means of 
communication with Merv and Samarcand, but it is in the 
second place hardly less important as the trunk line from 
which branch lines into Persia must at an early date radiate. 
The first step indeed has been taken by the construction of 
a steam tramway from Askabad to Kooeban, whence it is 
to be continued as the pioneer of a railway to the important 
city of Meshed. More than one project is on foot and in 
favour for connecting Teheran itself with the Caspian, and 
'we must be prepared for unceasing efforts on the part of 
the Czar’s Government in tlte years immediately before us 
to carry a railway conducted under its direct control and in 
its interests up to the vicinity pf Herat. The Afghans 
will welcome or they will resent the advent of traders. In 
either case their attitude will precipitate the solution of the 
question, what will the .Afghans do when the termini of 
Russian or Russo.-Persian railways are opposite their 
ou^osts? All the present indications point to the con- 
clusion that the Afghans will resent tlie intrusion and 
precipitate a collision inevitable in itself, but one we should 
like to see brought about in a manner calculated to impress 
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the public of England with an unqualified sense of the 
aggressiveness of Russia. 

In Persia, however, Russia’s activity in road . and 
railway construction will always be inferior arid subordinate 
to the activity of her diplomacy. It has been said •re- 
peatedly and without contradiction that there is a secret 
treaty between Russia and Persia by the terms of which, 
the former Power may at the proper moment occupy the 
province of Khorasan. In the fact itself there is nothing 
to e.\cite surprise or disbelief, for whether M. ZinoviefF 
extracted from the Shah a written convention of precise 
terms or not, there is no question that Persia would raise 
no obstacle to Russian troops marching by Meshed to the 
Afghan frontier in the event of war. It is with pain I have 
to record the conviction that the old argument long 
efficaciously employed and held in terrorcm over the 
Shah’s head of a diversion in the Persian Gulf has lost its 
weight, and that Persia will remain helpless in the hands 
of her northern neighbour until she sees England com- 
mitted to a struggle on open terms with Russia in Europe 
or a Russian army in retreat from Afghanistan. In other 
words, those who expect Persia to be so encouraged by our 
minister’s promises or frightened by his threats as to assert 
her independence and take up an attitude against Russia, 
must assume that the position at Teheran and in Khorasan, 
remains the same as it was ten years ago, before the 
surrender to the Czar of Kars and Batoum on the one 
side, and of Askabad and Merv on the other. The fact 
that the Shah shows ii disposition to make himself 
agreeable to us in matters that may arise from time to 
time on his southern coast affords no evidence that he is 
able or willing to adapt his genei%l policy to the require- 
ments of an English alliance. ^ 

I have no wish to lay undue stress on the Ayoob Khan 
incident which may very likely have ended before these 
lines can be in the reader’s hands. But the escape of this 
Afghan prince from his place of confinement at Teheran, 
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eind still more the concealment of his sudden departure for 
a week which was necessarj* to give him any chance of 
reaching the frontier testify little to the careful supervision 
under which tho most important of the Afghan pretenders 
*was kept by the Persian Government. It is quite incretlible 
thaf the SAah’s " ministers, whatever their royal master s 
ignorance may have been, were not informed of Ayoob s 
disappearance immediately* after he had left, yet the 
intelligence was not conveyed to the English L(!gation for 
nearly a week, and the pursuit of the fugitive Avas only 
undertaken on the urgent representations of .Mr. Nicholson. 
The facts speak for them.selves. There is no necessity to 
go so far as to say that Ayoob took this step at the direct 
instigation of the Russian minister, Prince Dolgorouki, and 
indeed it is probable that the Russian Legation was care- 
fully kept in ignorance of fhe exact moment of Ayoob’s 
departure. • What is morally certain is that it had been 
arranged between Russia and Persia that whenever Ayool» 
Khan wished to leave Teheran there should be no himlranci; 
placed in his way. The reticence and apathy of the Shah s 
ministers can only be explained by the exi.stence of such 
an understanding, while the flight of .Ayoob at this par- 
ticular moment was probably due not to any scheme 
between himself and Russia, but to the receipt of some 
formal invitation to claim the Ameership from the Ghikai 
rebels, who felt more sanguine of success than- the result has 
justified. With regard to Ayoob’s future expression need 
only be given to the hope that our Government will insist 
on his removal when recaptured to come more secure place 
of detention than the Shah's capital. His recapture, if he 
has been retaken, is wholly due to his error of judgment 
in fleeing towards the Afglian frontier instead of Russia. 

The Sh.'ih himself has shown the. greatest eagerness to clear himself 
from any possible charge of connirance in Ayoob's escajfe which is now' 
generally allowed to have been made w’ith the knowledge and assisUince of 
the Foreign Minister. This official, long notorious for his Kussi.m sympa- 
thies, has now been displaced by the Shah in favour of a less bitter 
politician. 
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We cannot expect him to repeat this mistake solely for our 
benefit, and when next he wishes to take sudden leave of 
the Persian capital, he will be careful to conceal his move- 
ments till he is safe at Baku or Askabac^ To this pros- 
pect it would be stupid to feign indifference, and we should 
act with decision and promptitude. His plans ‘ape- a 
serious menace to the tranquillity of Afghanistan and the 
peace of Asia, and Russia has as much reason as we have, 
if the present harmony is to remain undisturbed, for seeing 
him consigned to some place ivhere his ambition and 
movements will be harmless. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said in the way of argument 
to show the directions in which Russia’s policy in Central 
Asia may be now expected to develop itself, and it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the Northern Colossus has ample scope for 
activity without incurring the odium of any infringement of 
that part of the Afghan frontier which has been defined by 
the pillars of the Boundary Commission. Diplomacy and 
railway construction will occupy much of her time, but when 
the moment comes for any overt military act, Russia will 
spare no pains to throw the responsibility and the blame on 
the Afghans, and if there is no responsible English official on 
the scene it is much to be feared that this device may blunt 
the sense of indignation which an act of aggression against 
our ally of Afghanistan ought to arouse throughout the 
empire. We must also expect incessant attempts to create 
internal dissension in the Herat districts, and in the Pamir 
Khanates, and these will be executed as much by the appli- 
cation of the ethnographical principle as by the agency of 
pretenders like Ayoob. Already Russian writers have put 
forward the bold claim that of the citizens of Herat a large 
proportion are Russian subject|, and the murder of a Tur- 
coman in an Afghan Bazaar, or on the highway, may be 
held at some future time to constitute a sufficient claim for 
reparation, and what is more, an adequate justification for 
retaliation. If the tranquillity of Afghanistan was assured, 
and the dynastic succession absolutely guaranteed in the 
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persons of Abdurrahman and his sons, there would still be 
much room for anxiety. But what should not be our 
vigilance and care when we know the peace of Afghanistan 
to be the ephemeral achievement of the present ruler, and 
* that his death will be followed by a dynastic feud as bitter 
as that fodght out in the six years after the death of Dost 
Mahomed ? 

Towards the solution of the dynastic question absolutely, 
no progress has been made since we last referred to the 
subject in these pages. * The Ameer's son Habibullah has 
not been proclaimed heir-apparent as he ought to have 
been, and when anything happens to Abdurrahman his 
best friend will be uncertain whom he would wish proposeil 
as his successor. All that is certain is that that ruler's 
cousin Ishak would give slight attention to any commands 
from Cabul, if he did not show that he thought the time 
had come for him to advance his own pretensions to the 
Amdbrship. When such open dissension in the ruling 
branch of the Haruckzai family breaks out it must neces- 
sarily follow that Ayoob’s party will regain strength ami 
confidence at Herat, and that responsible persons will 
begin to discuss the possibility of Yakoob returning to the 
throne, which he occupied for so brief a period. So long 
as Abdurrahman lives these may be little mori; than idle 
conjectures, but the admission must be made that on his 
death the situation will inevitably become c(jmplicated ami 
gloomy. 

There is no great difficulty in anticipating the lines on 
which Russia will move during the pext few years in Cen- 
tral Asia. The ultimate objects of her policy are the 
severance of Afghan Turkestan and the seizure of Herat. 
Even if she does not immediately attain them, her measures 
must tend to facilitate the operations necessary to ])rocure the 
same end after a declaration of war. The practical (juestion 
for us to decide is how we are to prevent the consummation 
of these plans, or if prevention be impossible, what action 
are we to take in return in order that the interests of the 
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empire and the security of India may not suffer ? My pre- 
sent jmrpose must be satisfied from consideratlpns of space 
•with the mere formulation of the question, which above every 
other in our foreijjn policy ought to occupy the attention of 
the Home Government and that of India as well. There 
seems some reason to believe that we have secured a lull, 
and although it must be brief, it may still suffice to* en- 
able us to complete the railway communications on our own 
frontier, and the bridging of the Indus. It may also be. 
possible to husband and develop the military resources of 
Indi.'i herself. But schemes of frontier defence, however 
admirable scientifically, will never give the Indian public 
confidence, or maintain the reputation of England abroad. 
'I'hey are e.xcellent so long as Rus.sia is on the further side 
of Herat, but to effectually check Russia, and to preserve 
the independence of Afghanistan, requires something more 
difficult than elaborate strategical plans of defence. It 
requires a consistent and broad foreign policy’, as clearly de- 
fined and ably carried out in Central Europe and on the 
Eu.xine as at Herat and on the O.xus. This course alone 
can bring about the failure of Russia's long-cherished 
designs on the integrity of India. 


Asi.\tici;s. 
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As three of the principal events of the tpiarter — the return 
of the Indian Princes from their visit to England, the 
position of affairs in Burmah, and the conclusion of the 
Afghan Boundary negotiations — are de.scril)ed and con- 
sidered elsewhere in this number, there is no necessity to 
refer to thf;m here. 

The ever important matter of the defence of the Indian 
frontier has made vcr\' considerable progress towards the 
attainment of the necessary military improvenv.nts and 
the required facilities of communication. Lord Dufferin’s 
visit next month to Quettah and Pisheen cannot fail to give 
an impetus to the conclusion of the steps sanctioned by the 
accepted Plan of 1 )efence ; and we may hope that not 
merely will the question of how the railway is to be carried 
to the other side of the Khoja Amran range on the plain 
of Candahar be promptly settled, but that the supreme 
importance of Kurr.ichee will be recognized in some open 
way, such as the; construction of the strategical line to 
Khelat and Quettah, which we have morr: than once ad- 
vocated. Th<; X’iceroy has already shown signs of interest 
in this matter. Whatever may be its commercial future, 
Kurrachee is unquestionably the military port of India, and 
on the prompt perception of this fact very much depends 
the efficacy of any scheme of frontier protection. While 
attention is drawn so markodly to the f’ondition of the more 
important portion of the North-West Frontier, there are 
some grounds for believing that the Indian Government 
contemplate a thorough redistribution of the garrison in 
the peninsula, tvhile some attempt may be made to utilize 
the at present useless armies of the Native States. It is 
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now generally recognized that this can only be done in con- 
sultation and hearty co-operation with the rulers of those 
territories. One fact to which we must advert in proof of 
the increased military strength of this country in India is 
the difficulty experienced in getting a sufficient number* 
of English officers to serve in the Staff Cofps, and* to 
the issue of a notification in the Gazette that officer^ in 
regiments at home and elsewhere throughout the Empire 
will be allowed to volunteer. 

The only trans-frontier subjects to which reference need 
be made is the question of Ayoob Khan, who still remains 
at large, and whose exact whereabouts is uncertain, although 
he is probably somewhere in the Seistan desert. I'here is 
some little chance of his being compelled to enter Beloochi- 
stan, when there should be a good prospect of his falling 
into the hands of our feudatory, the chief of Kharan. The 
movements of Ayoob have revived interest in the fact that, 
while Abdurrahman is in power, the representatives of the 
once formidable section of the Baruckzai House identified 
with the name and family of Shere Ali are in exile ; but 
if we couple Ayoob’s escape with the recent e.xpressions 
of Yakoob’s friends at Mussoorie, it will be clear that they 
have lost neither hope nor vigilance. The publication of a 
memorandum by General Gordon on Yakoob’s trial, in 
which, with a fresh command of the documents brought 
forw'ard in the case, he unhesitatingly pronounces the ex- 
Ameer innocent of all participation in the Cabul massacre, 
must contribute towards restoring that prince’s reputation. 
Whether it will bring him any nearer that return to Cabul 
on which he has now shown himself to be speculating, 
remains to be seen : and the practical point to be decided 
is what is the present state of Yakoob’s mind ? Of course 
the relative importance of Yakoob and Ayoob to the 
Ameership depends exclusively on the health and life of 
Abdurrahman. 

At this moment comes a report that Ayoob has been 
captured in the Kain district, where he was reported to be 
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ten or twelve days ago ; and if this is’ true, there is no doubt 
that he has /alien into the hands of the Persian troops sent 
in pursuit of him. The question of the hour is, therefore, 
what is to be done with him, and we cannot insist too 
’strongly on the utter inadequacy of any arrangement which 
does not ensure his being kept in greater security for the 
future. How far this can be done at any spot within the 
Shah’s territory, must remain a matter of doubt, but at all 
events it is quite certaiji* that that spot is not Teheran. 
We might reasonably insist on Ayoob being moved direct 
to Kerman or Shiraz from Kain until the place of his final 
detention can be decided ‘on, and a strong reason for doing 
so is to be found in the probability that once Ayoob returns 
to Teheran, diplomatic difficulties will be raised to his going 
anywhere else. If Ayoob cannot be conveyed through 
Beloochistan to India — which is the best and most politic 
measure — he should certainfy be conduclotl in the direction 
of tht Persian Clulf after as short an interval as the distance 
and the necessity of official intercommunications will allow. 

The ratification of the Convention between lingland and 
China on the subject of Burmah confirms the arrangtjment 
by which we are to con.solidate our position in that country 
with the cordial as.sent and sympathy of the Pekin Covern- 
ment. The despatch of a decennial mission from the highest 
authority in Burmah, but composed of native Burmese, is 
to satisfy all the suzerain pretensions of China. < )n the 
other hand, .she is to proceed in conjunction with us to the 
delimitation of the frontier, and to taking in hand such 
steps as shall best promote traile between the two Kmi)ires. 
The ratification shows that the Tsungli Yanien is prepared 
to carry out its part of the treaty, and there is no reason to 
apprehend any serious difficulty in defining the Yunnan 
boundary. China will be impelled by self-interest to gravi- 
tate more and more towards this country in Asia, more 
especially when the true designs of Russia on the Middle 
Kingdom become revealed, and General Prjevalsky's out- 
spoken opinions recorded in another part of the Review 
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should do much to open the eyes of the Chinese to what is 
passing through the minds of the most influential Russian 
authorities on the subject. 

With regard to China’s suzerain rights over Asiatic states 
some very sensible remarks on them, as exemplified by the 
relations of China and Nepaul, from the letter of our 
Riisident at Khatmandoo, Mr. William Girdlestone, in T/u- 
Times of 22nd September, may be quoted. They will only 
lose their value when the aggressive strength of China has 
developed to a much greater extent than there seems any 
likelihood of its doing within a reasonable number of 
years. 

riiere is no national importance attached in Nepaul to the Mission, 
and at the Chinese Court it is one of many similar incidents, and therefore 
passes almost unnoticed. . . . The relation of Nepaul to China was foirly 
enough indicated in a recent expression of the Chinese residents at Lhasa 
(Pekin Gazette^ August 17, 1886), that ‘Nepaul is one of the distant 
dependencies and possesses the right of self-government/ . . , Were there 
ever to he a i|uestion of deciding between exclusive allegiance to Engfland 
or to China, her geographical position, alike with her interests, would cause 
Nepaul to throw in her lot with the former. To me the necessity for such 
a decision seems likely to remain outside the sphere of practical politics." 

'rhe postponement for. it is said, two years of the 
marriage of the Emperor Kwangsu, after it had been 
announced that his bride had been selected and j^repara- 
tions for the important ceremony commenced, is not a 
favourable sign for the health of this young ruler of many 
millions. Until he is married, doubts must be felt about 
the reality of his personal authority, and it may even be 
suspected that the Empress Regent is as reluctant to give 
u]) the e.xercisc of personal power as she showed herself 
twelve years ago, on the occasion of Tungche’s brief reign 
and death. If Kwangsu remains ruler in name rather 
than fact, it is by no means certain that China will be any 
the worse for remaining under the control of those ex- 
perienced and astute persons at Pekin, who have done so 
well for a considerable number of years. The most striking 
fact in connection with the personnel of the Supreme 
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Government, is the prominent part taken by the emperor's 
father, Prince Chun, who ought, properly speaking, to live 
in retirement, and he must be acting in collusion with his 
sister-in-law to keep the boy emperor in leading-strings for 
some time longer. 

. . The sensational event of the quarter in China has been 
connected with commerce rather than politics. The 
mission of Count Mitkiew'icz, the alleged concession for a 
variety of undertakings to an American syndicate, have 
aroused great attention and some alarm throughout 
English trading circles. Among those who would suffer 
most from this arrangement if it witc carried out, there has 
been a very general expression of disbelief in the reality 
of the whole transaction. It is as difficult to accept this 
comfortable view of the latest stroke of Yankee enterprise 
as it is to endorse the accuracy of the sanguine expectations 
of the Philadelphia syndicate, whose representatives would 
hate it believed that, because they have gained a little, 
nothing is going to be left for English and other foreign 
merchants. There seems no valitl rea.son to doubt that_ 
Count Mitkiew’icz obtained a contract for th«! supply of 
telephones, and that he obliged some of the Chinese 
authorities with small loans on very favourable terms. But 
this achi<-vement falls very far short of the immense under- 
taking suggested by the first account of the matter. Those 
•who know China best will agree with us in saying that 
when China makes contracts for a whole system of railways, 
and for a grand national bank, more than one tentative ex- 
periment will be made before any^grou[) gets the concession 
for the whole, or even the greater part, of these important 
schemes. Nor is there any reason for believing that our 
merchants in China are ^not a match in business and fore- 
sight for their American rivals, w’ho, it must be admitted, 
have one tangible advantage in their greater readiness to 
accept the payment of interest in silver. It is also evident 
that China expects to be able to borrow at a lower rate of 
interest than she has hitherto done. 
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Although the French military operations in Indo-China 
have been crowned with that best form of sucqess, the 
quietude of the country, the important question of the future 
relations between the French Republic and the King of 
Annam has reached an acute stage, and it is clear that the 
stability of the French position turns as much on the manner 
in which this difficulty is composed as on the good results 
of military operations in the Delta. It is probable that but 
for the mission of M, de Lanessan tbe dissatisfaction of the 
king and the whole Annamese civil service might have 
remained concealed, or at least without formal expression, 
for an indefinite period. M. de Lanessan is a recognized 
authority on all French colonial questions, and his reports 
on Burniah, Madagascar, and Obokh are excellent pro- 
ductions in their way. There is also no doubt of his 
sympathy with the recent efforts of France in the direction 
of colonial expansion, so that he cannot be considered an 
unfriendly critic of the officials who are carrj'ing out in thcir 
own way the policy of the Republic. His suggestions are 
made with the view of assisting the course of that policy, 
and of increasing its benefits to his country. 

At the same time it must be stated that we are not in 
official possession of M. de Lanessan’s views and sugges- 
tions, which are embodied in a Report to the President of 
the Republic that has not been made public. A French 
newspaper published at Haiphong asserts that M. de 
Lanessan has coincided in his Report with the views ex- 
pressed by the king in his letter to M. Grevy, and as the 
leading Paris papers, far from contradicting, have accepted 
the statement, there is every reason to rely on its correct- 
ness, which reveals the present critical position of France 
in Indo-China. The question of importance is, therefore, 
what did the king say in his letter, and as The Standard 
published a translation of this very important and original 
document in its issue of 20th of August, we are able to 
reproduce here its more significant passages, omitting only 
pure formalities and irrelevancies. 
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" I. The third article of the Treaty stipulates that the Annamite func* 
tionaries from the frontier of Cochin China to that of Tonquin shall continue 
to administer the provinces comprised within these limits. But up to this 
we have always been prevented from nominating and jJacing functionaries 
in the provinces of Binh Thuan, Kanh Hoa, and Phu Veit In the rest 
of the territory denned by the third article the administration is entirely in 
the hands of French functionaries and officers. The mandarins only 
* c^eebte their orders, the smallest infraction of w’hich meets with the 
severest punishment. Moreover, in each province, if the mandarins go 
on business to the Resident they draw down on themselves the attacks of 
the officers ; and if, on the o^)ier hand, they go to the latter, the Resident 
will reprimand them ; and if the Resident tells the officers not to mix them- 
selves up with the local administration, the officers reply by advising him 
not to interfere with military* matters. 

‘‘ 2. -■Vccording to Articles 5 and 6, a Resident General shall reside 
at Hue, preside over the external relations of Annam, and assure the 
regular exercise* of the Protectorate without mixing himself up in the local 
administration. In Tomiuin the French Government shall place Residents 
or Assistant Residents in the chief places where their presence will be use- 
ful. They shall be under the orders of the Resident General. But these 
articles have since been modified. At Hue a superior Resident resides, 
Imt he has been subjected to the orders of the Resident ( Icneral at Hanoi. 
Hanoi being so far from Hue, and the means of communication being 
raflior complicated, much time is lost in carrying on official relations. If 
the Resident General resided at Huts or if the Superior Resident there 
possessed the same powers, we could discuss business personally, curtail 
many (|uestions, and utilize the time now lost. The Resident General 
being at Flanoi, and only coming occasionally to Hue:, where he remains 
hardly ten days whenever there is business to be done, it is necessary to 
write in the first place to the Superior Resident, who transmits it to the 
Resident General, whose reply can onl / come after some time. These 
delays are of no consequence in unimportant matters, but they cause great 
injury in affairs that are urgent. We ask that the Resident General shall 
reside at Hue, or that the Superior Resident of Annam shall liave, at least, 
all the powers for ensuring the exercise of the Protectorate in Annam jiroper 
in conformity with the Treaty. 

“3. By Article 7 the Residents in Tonquin ought not to occupy 
themselves with the details of the internal administration. The native 
functionaries of all grades ‘ihall continue to govern under their control* 
They ought to be removed only on the demand of the French authorities. 
But since the French officials interfered in all branches of the administra- 
tion the mandarins are become only their employed, and ^iiiitc like sub- 
alterns, being dismissed or punished without any information being sent to 
either the court or the king. 

“4. By Article ii, in Annam proper the quanbo will fix the taxes 
without the control of the French officials. In Annam proper we had 
formerly indirect contributions and customs; but the Protectorate has 
withdrawn from us the right over these taxes. Besides, for several years 
the numerous and almost continuous troubles have impoverished our 
country ; we have absolutely lost Cochin China, and Tonquin can no 
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longer l)ring in what it used to do. There only remains the revenue of 
Annam proper to defray our expenses. If, then, the custonis and the 
greater part of the indirect contributions are taken from us, we have not 
sufficient resources. This way of acting, besides, is not in conformity with 
the treaty. In 1886, M. Paul Bert fixed the .share which ought to comp 
back to us at three hundred thousand bands and three hundred thousand 
ineasures]^of rice. Of these quantities we have received barely half, and 
M. Bihoiird refuses to enter into any engagement for 1887 ; and as to* the 
future we are told that M. Paul Bert acted out of pure consideration and 
gave no written engagement. In this manner Tonquin has become rather 
a French colony than a province of Annam. . 

“5. By Article 15, France binds herself to' guarantee the integrity of 
the King of Annam's State, and to defend it against external attack and 
internal rebellion. With thi.s object France can occupy in a military sense 
any points necessary for the effectual exercise of the Prote(‘torate. From 
this it follows, as troops can only occupy places in the country in case of 
insurrection, that once the insurrection is at an end the troops ought to 
withdraw, and Ic.'ive the administration in native hands. 'I'he (Governor of 
C.ochin China lias cntrii.sted one of his officials with the j)acitication of the 
province.s of Ihnh Tliuan, Kahn Hoa, and JMiu Yen. These provinces 
have been in his possession already for a whole year. The inhabitants are 
asking to whom are they subject. U'e have long asked the Resident 
General to send there native administrators, but we have not yet received 
a definite reply. The Resident General has spoken to us of the indemnity 
we ought to pay to C.ochin China, but he has ignored the 130,000 piastres, 
and even more, raised from the inhabitants of these three provinces. 

“ 6. There e.xisis in our countr}’ a temple in each province consecrated 
to the reigning king, for the respect due to him, and it is the place 10 
wliicli the officials come to make their obeisance or to receive the king 
whenever he passes that way. But now these temples are otien occupied 
hv French officers and troops, who by their arrangements disturb everything, 
and even destroy parts of the temple. These things shock the people, who 
declare that the .\nnainilc Administration do not know how to make the 
temples re>peried. 

“ 7. At all limes with us the functionaries ought to be nominated 
directly by the Court. But since the last unfortunate events the power ot 
nomination has been entrusted to the Kinh-luoc, who has then had to 
apprise the Court. This delegation of the royal power was necessary in a 
twne of disorder, when questions called for prompt decisions. But now 
that order is re-established, there is every advantage to be gained from 
the centralization of power. In our country great honour attaches to the 
discharge of public functions; but the honour is no honour unless it comes 
from the king.'* • 

The letter concludes with this significant passage : 

“ Moreover, the Tonquin race has always been a literate 
and ambitious race. If, then, the learned classes are not 
appreciated or employed at their just value and according 
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to their skill, they become bad subjects, whence growr the 
sources Qf all disorders, and we. as the governors, ought to 
avoid as much as possible all these first causes of trouble 
i^nd' dissension." 

Death has been busy during the quarter, and in Sir 
Ashley 'Eden has been lost a prominent representative 
■of the best type of Anglo-Indian. In Hurinah and Bengal 
he showed the (jualities of an administrator and the 
capacity rarely combined of being able to uphold the 
dignity and efficiency of his Government, and at the same 
time to keep the natives in good humour. If we were 
asked to assign the cause of this success we should say 
it was due not to any great ability or marked genius, 
but to the sound sense and tolerant temper which help 
to make the perfect man of the world. 'I'his was pre- 
cisely Sir Ashley Eden’s special distinction among an 
official class which from the very conditions of its recruit- 
rribnt, is composed of men who have had few opportunities 
of seeing the world, and who are apt to take t<M> pro- 
fessional a view of questions as they arise. As an offici.d 
Sir Ashley Eden was equalled by many of his con- 
temporaries, and surpassed by some ; where he excelled 
them was in tact, and a good-tempered determination not 
to magnify trifles into tragedies. 

Sir Barrow Ellis, who also died during the (juarter, 
was a very different man, and his chief claim in the eyes 
of posterity will be his suctess in ingratiating himself 
with the native community. In Bombay and at the 
Northbrook Club he was certait\Jy a persona ^ralisshna. 

Another Anglo-Indian worthy of an older school has 
also passed away in the person of Colonel Haughton, who 
was one of the Afghan captives in 1842, .and whose 
claim to remembrance consists in his defence of the town 
of Charikar, north-west of Cabul, when the (ioorkha 
regiment, to which he acted as adjutant, was vanquished 
more by thirst than the Afghan. Colonel Haughton’s 
death further reduces the already small band of the sur- 
vivors of our first expeditions beyond the Suleiman. 
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Of course the most important historical personage 
who died during the quarter was Wajid Ali ^hah, the 
ex* King of Oude. The annexation of that important 
province to the British dqminions was caused by his 
enormities, but the orgies which characterized his ten 
years’ rule at Lucknow seem to have been typical of his- 
thirty years' epforced re^sidence on the banks of the 
Hooghly. He leaves many sons and successors, but the 
family of Surajah Dowlah will hardly rise again from 
the obscurity to which fate and its *own faults have con- 
signed it. As the annexation of Oude was the last 
forfeiture of his territory by a great Indian prince, we may 
perhaps venture to say that the lesson of its disappearance 
has been taken to heart by other Indian potentates, and 
we are not less gratified than they can be that a great 
responsibility has been thus taken off our shoulders. 
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The Saracens, 

• T HK dearth of books on Asiatic subjects this quarter speaks 
little for the activity of the writers interq^ted in, and capable 
of dealing with, theml The limited space occupied by 
literature in our present number is a fair measure of the 
quantity of new wortes that have made their appearance in 
the last three months ; the complaint is all the more solitl 
because there is no prospect of an improvement in the 
coming quarter if the publishers' announcememts reveal the 
whole extent of their programme. One volume of an 
interesting rather than an iritportant character has made 
its appearance in Mr. Arthur Gilman's volume on the 
Saracens, which forms part of the series known as “ The 
Story of the Nations ” (T. Fisher Unwin). The Saraccn^s, 
who derived their name from being inhabitants of the 
desert, arc identical with the Arabs, and consequently the 
earlier chapters of Mr. Gilman’s popular history contain 
the family history of Mahomed and his assumption of the 
character of Prophet. The name became most famous and 

• familiar in the time of the Crusjides, and it would be strictly 
correct to include under the same narrative the achieve- 
ments of the Moors in Spain, and the followers of aaladin 
in Syria. Mr. Gilman has been compelled to curtail his 
subject and thus bring it within modest dimen.sions, but 
the storj' of the Saracepic or Arab race is admirably told 
in a series of short chapters down to the collision with the 
Mongols and the capture of Bagdad. The whole volume 
should be read for itself, but we may particularize as 
especially well worth reading the author’s account of the 
rise of the Abbasides. 
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Tiu India List. 

The July number of Allen’s Official India List (\V. 
H. Allen & Co.), which is issued half-yearly, has made its 
a]>pearance with its usual punctuality, and this work, as is 
well known, affords the only complete and correct list of 
the covenanted, uncovenanted, and military services in 
India.' In addition it contains a full list of those retired 
members who arc on pension. Particulars of the examina- 
tions, furlough rules, staff corps conditions, the details of 
the pension regulations, and a multitude of other important 
matters relating to Indian administration are also fully and 
clearly described in the volume, which contains much infor- 
mation that could not easily be found elsewhere while it 
fully maintains its well-established character as the official 
list of the Indian services. 


The Co^moU\(^y of the Rigvcdix. 

This volume [“ The Cosmology of the Rigveda," an essay 
by II. W. Waliis. (Williams and Norgate.)], is published 
Ijy the Hibbcrt trustees, and this fact added to the author's 
name is strong evidence as to its scholarly character. To 
students of Sanscrit and of the early religions of India it 
cannot fail to be useful, especially as Mr. Wallis is so 
modest as not to claim finality for his work. 


Authort arertsfonsible for the sfdling of Asiatic names. 
£d. A. Q. R. 










